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JOURNAL KEPT DURING A JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
MALAY PENINSULA. 


I. 

Friday, \Oth April, 1885. — Left Taipeng for Port Weld : 
by train at 10.15 p.m., accompanied by Major Walker, Cap- . 
tain Giles, and Mr. 'Lister, and arrived at Port Weld after 
a 25 minutes’ run. Shipped on board the Alert, lent by the 
Resident Xlouncillor of Penang, and started for Pangkor at 
11.15 P.M. The launch Constance had been sent on to Bernam 
the previous day with a guard, and the Kinta being disabled, n - 
it would have been impossible to start without the Alert. 

Saturday, IIM April . — Arrived at Pangkor at 6 a.m. < v 
Mr. Dew, the Acting Superintendent, came onboard. Wpakw 
ashore with Major M’alker and Mr. Lister, and inspect^ the'' v 
buildings. We left Pangkor at 2 p.m., and anchored. inside • 
the Bernam River at 6.30 p.m. 

Sunday, \2th April . — Under weigh at 4 a.m., and reached ; 
Saba at 6.30 a.m. Mr. Jones and Rajas Indut and Bidin 
came on board. Mr. Jones told us Mr. Hewett had gone on 
to Telok Mahang with the Constance and boats. Inspected 
the Police Station. I cannot understand the boldness of 12 
Chinese robbers in attacking the station and village. There 
must have been at least thirty people actually on the spot in 
the shops between the farm and the station. Went down to 
Raja Indut’s house with him. The cholera is decreasing. 
Two people died yesterday, and there have been 120 deaths - 
since the outbreak of the disease. Left Saba at 8.30 a.m. and 
steamed up river to Telok Mahang. Here we met Mr. Hewett 
with the Constance at 3 p.m., and after two hours’ further 
steaming arrived at Changkat Bertam, where we camped for 
the night, sleeping in the boats. 

Monday, \Zth April.— Ki daylight Walker and Hewett 
returned down river in the Constance, and we, having got all 
our baggage into eleven river-boats the pre'vious e'vemng, 
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began rowing up-stream. Breakfasted on the river bank at 
noon, and getting into the great Bemam swamp camped for 
the night at Daha Eul the entrance to the final cutting. The 
banks were so low and wet we did not land, and the dew was 
excessive. This is where the fever was so bad when Mr. J. B. 
M. Leech was cutting the canals. One of the boatmen sick. 

Tuesday, \^th April . — Started at daylight, having poled 
from midday yesterday. Stopped for breakfast at 12.30 p.m. The 
river here is most lovely, but the district is quite uninhabited and 
imcleared. The upper reaches of the Bernam are wonderful 
in the beauty and variety of water and foliage. It turns out 
that our sick boatman has cholera. I gave him some cholera 
medicine, but he was so frightened that it had no effect ; we 
did what we could for him, and at his request sent him back in 
a boat. At 2 p.m. continued our journey and reached Kuala 
Slim at 6 p.m., where we found Mr. Butler (the Acting 
Magistrate) with 39 Sakeis and 80 Malays to carry our bag- 
gage. The Bemam river, by the construction of seven miles 
of canal, could be shortened by about 57 miles of its present 
length, but those canals must be both deep and wide if they 
are to be useful at all times of the year and at all stages of 
the tide, and the question is whether the expenditure neces- 
sary for such a work is at present justifiable. The influence 
of the tide is felt for 80 miles from the mouth of the river. 

Kuala Slim is 120 miles from the mouth of the Bemam river 
by the present channel. 


Wednesday mh April.— Kt 7 a.m., 77° Fahrenheit, the 
aneroid shewed Kuala Slim to be 120 feet above sea level 
Having loaded the coolies, left Ku^la Slim at 7.20 a.m' and 
after five hours walking over a very fair path with no steep 
gradmnts (the first three miles having been made), we reach- 
^ Kuala GShting at 4.15 p.m Distance 14 miles from 
Kuala Sum, and 134 from Kuala Bemam, 

We found Mr. Hill and Mr. Woodgate at Kuala Gellting 
waiting to go over the trace of the trunk-road with Mr 

V OK£S« 


® conversation with Haji Mustapha 
Penghulu of Ulu Bernam, Saiyid Abubakar, and Wan Lengga 
of Pahang. They told me they had heard that no rafts had yet 
been prepared at Buntu to take me down the Pahang River, 
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and that I should only have to wait there ; so I wrote letters 
to several Pahang Chiefs — Toh Bakae of Bantu, Toh Kaya of 
Penjum, and others — asking them to assist me with rafts, men 
and boats, and I gave these letters to Mantri Muda and Chb 
Wanda to take over the next morning, having determined to 
wait a day at Kuala Geliting. The aneroid at 4.15 p.m.. Ther- 
mometer 88° P., shewed a height of 296 feet above the sea. 

Thursday, 16M April. — Messrs. Jones, Hill and Wood- 
GATE went off early towards Trolah to return by Pandras and 
examine two alternative traces for the main-road through 
Perak. They returned in the afternoon, and we determined 
that the trace already made crossing the Slim just below KuMa 
Geltting would be the best to adopt and the shortest. We 
spent our day in sketching and unpacking our stores from 
their boxes, as it was necessary to put them up in more man- 
ageable bundles in view of the diflScult ground we had to 
travel over. 

Friday, \lth April . — About thirty of our Malay coolies 
deserted before daylight, and this gave us a great deal of 
trouble, as we had not men enough to carry our baggage. By 
giving the Sikhs their kits to carry, we managed to get away 
at 8.15 A.Ai., with sixty-nine Malays and thirty-six Sakeis. 
Butler had fever and could not move. Hill, Jones and 
Woodgate went back to the Ulu Bernam, and Giles, Lister 
and I set our faces due North for Ulu Slim. After four miles 
of an intensely hot and trying walk through kampongs and 
padi-fields, we reached Kuala Briseh, the junction of the Slim 
and Briseh Hirers, and here we left the Slim, still flowing 
North and South, while we turned sharp to the East, following 
the course of the Briseh. Three and a half miles of very stiff 
walking, first through burnt secondary growth and then up a 
steep ascent, brought us to a bathing place on the bank of the 
Briseh, 1,233 feet above the sea, thermometer 85°, where at 
11.45 we halted for breakfast. 

After a stay of two hours and a short further climb, we came 
to a curious overhanging rock called Sapor Batu ( the stone 
lean-to) above the right bank of the Briseh River. Here we 
determined to camp for the night, as our coolies said they 
could go no further. At a very low estimate, we made 7^ 
miles to-day from Kuala Geliting in a North-East and easterly 
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direction. The journey -was infinitely more trying than the 
14 miles to Kuala Geliting. Our camp was a striking sight 
with its fires lighting up the various groups of Sakeis, Indians, 
Malays and Chinese under the huge overhanging granite rock 
surrounded by the impenetrable gloom of virgin forest, with 
the faint roar of the Briseh River rushing over its rocky bed 
fifty feet below. 

Saturday, \%th April. — Left Sapor Batu at 6.40 a.m., and 
going still easterly, with the Briseh down in a gorge on our 
right, we continued the ascent till we crossed a considerable 
tributary of the Briseh named Jelutong Laper, height 1,646 
feet above the sea. Immediately afterwards we ascended a 
very steep hill, then followed a ridge and with longish ascents 
and short descents crossed in succession the following streams : — 

7.30 A.M. S. Sapor Ibu, 1,826 feet, 

7.40 A.M. S. Sapor Anak, 1,886 feet, 

S. Sapor Manah, 

8. A.M. S. S4por Kayu Ara, 2,281 feet, 

the thermometer reading 77° F. Fifteen minutes’ walk 
brought us to S^por Buluh at 8.30 a.m., height 2,550 feet 
above the sea, four miles from camp and eleven and-a-half miles 
from KuAla Geliting. Temperature 75° F. Here a hut had 
been built for us, but after a halt of 25 minutes to let the 
baggage come up, we pushed on again almost due East up a 
steep ridge, and, passing Batu Hidang at 0.10 a.m., elevation 
3,000 feet above sea, we reached Batu Gajah at 9.22 ; height 
3,100 feet ; and the boundary between Perak and Pahang at 
9.30 a.m. The aneroid shewed that the gap vvas 2,854 feet 
above Kuala Geliting and 3,150 feet above the sea. 

In a very tiny rill running West we traced the source of the 
Briseh, and only a few feet on the other side was the first sign 
of a stream which, with eight others running between a suc- 
cession of buttresses jutting out from the main range, forms, 
a littleloner down, the tSunge; SambiLiu — tlie mostnoi therly of 
the three streams which, united, are called the Lipi.s; the Lipis in 
its turn joining the Jclei witli a more northerly sourc e, and, 
together, becoming the Pahang River. Looking into Pahang 
as one stands on the gap, a lofiy mountain of some 5,009 feet 
rises on the right, this is Chunggang, while to the left towers 
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a higher mountain named Kabut. These are on the true back- 
bone of the Peninsula^ which here runs very nearly due North 
and South, while on either side jut out spurs more or less at 
right angles to the main range — eastward into Pahang and 
westward into Perak. These spurs extend, as a rule, for about 
six miles on each side of the backbone. 

Without halting at the summit, we immediately began the 
descent into Pahang, and, just as we had ascended a long, nar- 
row, gradually rising ridge called Gunong Telaga with the 
BiTseh River flowing down its southern base, so we descended 
the longest of many easterly-ruuning ridgi-s, the Sungei Sam- 
bilan flowing West with a slight trend to the North along its 
southern base, but the descent into Pahang was decidedly 
steeper than that into Perak, and after 30 minutes^ walk we 
crossed one of the nine streams that form the Sambilan, and 
found we had come down 660 feet. 

The soil on both sides was only moderate, studded all over 
with the most gigantic granite boulders I have ever seen in 
the Peninsula. 

On the Perak side, I noticed many dry watercourses full of 
large granite blocks. In those the water may be subterrane- 
ous, as it is on the slopes of Ginting Bidei in Selangor, but 
more probably the long drought accounts for the absence of 
water. On the whole, I have never seen a range better watered 
than this one, and it is only surprising that the Slim is not a 
larger river. At 2^ miles from the boundary and a height of 
2,160 feet above the sea, wc breakfasted by the bank of the 
Sambilan, road and river bearing 7 ° North of East. 

At 12.37 p.M. we resumed our journey, and at 1.30 p.m. 
reached a spot on the river called Sangka Dua, where two 
branches of the river meet again after dividing and forming a 
large island. Height above sea 1,740 feet. Thermometer 
62° p’. At 1,35 P.M. crossed the rher again, but here it is 
named the Keiior, and has, the natives say, already received the 
w atcis of the two branches, viz., the true Lipis, which rises 
from the western side of Gunong Temang Batak (in which 
hill the Sungei Geliting takes its rise and flows westward), 
and the Tehalak, rising from a mountain further South, in 
w’hich the Bernam River is said to have its source. The Kenor 
is now a considerable stream, and crossing it (1,564 feet above 
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the sea) we immediately began the ascent of what looks like 
an isolated hill called Berang. It is really, however, I 
should say, a long spur from the main range, over the end 
of which the water system passes, and which the Malay 
crosses as a short cut rather than follow the winding course 
of the river. The ascent is steep but short and of no great 
height, the highest point we reached being 1,734 feet above 
the sea, and from here the saddle is so narrow that Chuug- 
gang can be plainly seen to the South-West and Kabut 
to the North-West. This saddle runs round in an E.-S. -East- 
erly direction, and the descent is very fatiguing. The spur 
seems to be only a few feet across the top, but unusually long, 
and you descend by seven steps, each with a long gradual rise, 
and then a very steep descent. The bottom of this spur w'e 
reached at 3.8 p.m., height 680 feet above the sea, and cross- 
ing and recrossing the River Buntu, which comes from the 
North, we camped at the Kuala Buntu, where it falls into the 
Kenor, and the combined rivers are here, for the first time, 
named the Lipis. The spot where the Buntu joins the Kenor 
is called Kufila Buntu, and this spot we reached at 3.40 p.m., 
eleven miles from the boundary and fifteen miles from our 
last camp at Sfipor Batu. 

Sunday, \%th April . — At 7 .a.m. we left our camp, and walk- 
ing through burnt secondary growth along the banks of the 
Lipis in a North-easterly direction reached Permatang Linggi 
at 8 -A.M. 'l^his place is 640 feet above the sea and still 344 
feet above Kuala Geliting on the Perak side of the range. 
Kuala Buntu to Permatang Linggi three miles. Fourteen 
miles from the latter place to the boundary, and twenty-five 
and a half miles at least from Kuilla Geliting. Good Jlalay 
walkers can do the whole distance in a day. 

Toh Bakak, the headman of this district, met me on the 
road, and took us to his house at PermPitang Linggi, where we 
were received with a salute from a few muskets. About a mile 
before reaching Permatang Linggi, I noticed the stream went 
over a bed rock of slate, and all the gold is found further dow n 
the river. Ton Bakar had prepared twenty-three small rafts 
for us, on which we shall have to travel to Jeram Besu— a rapid 
where, they tell us, it is necessary to leave tlie river and walk 
to Pucliong. I found that Ton Bakar had never been in his 
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life to see the Raja at the mouth of the river, and though he 
( Toh Bakar ) is called the owner of Trusang, one of the *' 
richest gold districts in Pahang, it is said the Raja has lately 
given the place to the Toh Gajah. Spent the day in writing 
and settling with our Malay and Sakei coolies, the latter 
returning highly delighted with their earnings. After dinner 
had a talk with Toh Bakar. He and the people with him told 
me of all the taxes they are called upon to pay. Once a year 
the people are numbered, and have to pay $1.33 a head to the 
Yam Tuan ; this they call Hasil banchi. Then there is the 
serali, a form of squeeze still practised in Pahang ; some worth- 
less thing is sent from the Raja to a' subject, a price is named, 
and the subject is obliged to purchase at that price. Again 
when a District Chief goes annually to pay homage to the 
Raja, the Chief calls upon every man in his district to pay $1 
towards his expenses, and a similar contribution is demanded 
for the return journey. All gold must be sold to the Raja 
only, and it is said there is no standard of weight. It is said 
that most imports and exports are taxed, debt-slavery prevails 
in parts, and the people are liable to be called out for forced 
labour. The Dato' tells me that Mr. W. Cameron came here 
and went on to Batu Gajah, but he is the only white man he 
ever saw. 

A curious thing yesterday was to hear the cry, twice 
repeated, of a wild Sakei as yet unfamiliar with Malays. The 
cry was exactly like that of a wild beast, and was probably a 
warning to the friends of the man who uttered it ; he could 
not have been far from us on the eastern slope of Berang. 
Some of our people caught with nets this afternoon two of the 
finest fresh water fish I ever tasted in the East — ikan klah — 
weighing about 6 lbs. each. 

Monday, 2^th April . — After no little trouble arranging our 
baggage for the rafts (bamboo, four feet wide and about twenty- 
five feet long) we left Permatang Linggi at 8 a.m. We had 
twenty-four rafts manned by Toh Dakar’s adherents and 
eight of the men I had brought over. The Dato’, his son and 
all his people accompanied us, and the start was a most pictur- 
esque scene. Each raft had a polerat the stem and another at 
the stern, some baggage and one or two passengers on a raised 
central platform. The rafts at once began the descent of a 
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succession of rapids with intervening stretches of smooth and 
broken water, the stream running through a gorge with steep 
hills always on the northern side and sometimes on both, 
magnificently wooded down to the water’s edge, the remark- 
able Gapis tree being a special feature. The bed of the stream 
appeared to be sometimes of slate and sometimes of sandstone, 
the banks usually of the latter and a good soil. No river 
scenery in the Peninsula have I ever seen to compare with 
this in beauty, added to which the novelty of shooting a long 
succession of fairly steep rapids made the journey most en- 
joyable. 

At 9.15 A.M. we had to unload the rafts in order to shoot 
a considerable rapid called Jeram Mengalor. This was nego- 
tiated without accident, and passing a very curious fishing 
weir in the form of the letter W, constructed by Sakeis, we 
stopped for breakfast at 10.30 a.m., having descended sixty 
feet in a distance of about three and a half miles. We left 
again at 2 p.m., passed the mouths of several small tributaries, 
and reaching a long straggling kampong called Ulu Sungei at 
2.45 P.M., we tied up for the night at its lowest end named 
Serebu, time 3,15 p.m., total distance, say, ten and a half 
miles. Unfortunately the man carrying the aneroid fell over- 
board from my raft and the instrument was damaged. We 
had to unload every raft and lift them one after another over 
an immense fallen tree, many similar obstructions being passed 
by lying down as the raft glided under one end. Altogether, 
without stoppages, we were five hours travelling and ten and a 
half miles is perhaps a low estimate of the distance, but it 
was carefully calculated, the compass directions being at the 
same time noted and shewing that the river winds consider- 
ably, the general direction being from N.E. to S.E. 

At Serebu I found the Panglima Muda awaiting me, and a 
hut prepared for our reception by the influence of Ton Bakar. 
The people are all very polite and friendly, but their minds 
are unsettled, owing to the late attempt of the Kaja Muda 
Mansur to enter the country, and they don’t know whether 
my sympathies are with him or with the Yam Tuan. We made 
a number of sketches during the day. 

Tnesdatj, 21.s^ April . — At midnight last night we had a 
thunderstorm followed by a heavy storm of rain, the first for 
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three months here. We seem to have brought it over with us, 
for the night before we could see it raining at Bdtu Gajah 
though it did not reach us. We have reason to be specially 
thankful for the fine w’eather we have had. Our journey 
across the hills would have been a very difl’erent matter in 
wet weather, many of the streams are unfordable in the rains, 
and though we might have made a very much more rapid 
descent from Batu G^jah, it would probably not have been on 
our feet. Two of the twelve Bernam men %ve were obliged to 
bring to help toman the rafts showed signs of cholera yesterday; 
one is better, but the other worse this morning, and neither is 
fit for work. Left Serebu at 7.15 a.m., and passed a rock 
called Batu Bimau. This is supposed to be a petrified tiger, his 
body only, his head is said to be in Jelei. At 8.20 a.m. we reached 
Kuala Sungei Che Nek ; gold is found in the L hi of this river. 
At 9 A.M. we shot the Jeram Menangis (“the rapid of tears 
and shortly after the Jeram Maalim, a considerable drop in 
the river. At 9.25 a.m. reached Batu Talam, and there met 
Haji Bes.ar, my messenger, in a small boat with a letter from 
the Yam Tuan, saying, he feared I should find the journey 
over the hills a difficult one, but that he had sent orders to all 
the headmen to assist me. At 9.45 a.m. stopped for breakfast, 
and leaving again at noon reached Kuala Trhsaug at 2 p.m. 

Sending cn the other rafts, we landed here and walked to a 
spot a mile distant where some twenty Chinese are mining for 
gold. About a quarter of an acre has been worked out by pre- 
vious miners, who are said to have got 5^ hafis from a hole 60 
feet in diameter, but left owing to a poll ta.v of $8 a head 
being imposed, and the present men have only just begun 
stripping ; one of them washed a basin of already once washed 
earth and obtained from it a few grains of gold. The spot is 
thirty feet above Kufila Trusang and is reached by crossing 
higher ground. 

Keturned to Kuala Trusang and started again at 3.40 p.m 
getting ourselves and most of our effects drenched by a very 
heavy storm of rain. Arrived at Kuala Semantan at 4.30 p.m., 
and there tied up for the night. 

I have ascertained that the following are the prices of cer- 
tain commodities sold at Penjum, where the Uht peojple have 
their nearest market. These prices are due to the fact that 
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the import of nearly every necessary and luxury seems to be 
farmed to certain Chinese at Pekan, the Yam Tuan’s residence 
at the mouth of the river. Holding a monopoly, the farmers 
of course charge any price they like, and it is perhaps in con- 
sequence of this that the Chinese miners in Pahang are said 
to number about one hundred only, and all the Malays seem to 
be wretchedly poor. 

1 tin Kerosene oil, 

Tobacco, $1 a huti. 

40 bits of Gambler, 8 cents. 

6 gantangs Salt, $1. 

1 ball of Opium $22; and so on. 

The highest price for rice is said to be $1 for twelve gati- 
tangs. The currency of the country is gold, and the following 
are the weights and values : — 

I Itam Tengko ^ 4 cents of a dollar. 

1 Keneri of gold ~ 2 Itam Tengko = 8 cents. 

1 Buso 2 KSneri = 2 Saga - ^ 16 cents. 

1 Suku = 1 Kupang = 2 Buso — 33^ cents. 

3 Kdpaug $1. 

4 Kupang = 4 Suku -- 1 Mas ^ $1 .33| cents. 

16 Mas = 1 Bungkal valued in Pahang at $24, which seems 
curious as it ought only to be worth $21.28. 

About 7 p.M. I heard that a messenger had arrived from Per- 
matang Linggi to say that one of my Bernam coolies, left 
behind to return, had died of cholera.* I determined to send 
all my Bernam meu back at once, as this makes the third man 
who has sickened in two days. One of those with us is better, 
the other worse and unable to be moved. Kept on raining till 
late in the night. Distance travelled to-day thirteen miles, 
general direction E.S.E. 

Wednexdag, 22iid April. — Sent back Penghulu Mat Saleh 
and the Bernam men except the one too sick to move; left him 
with some money in the care of a man across the river. He 
is a very bad patient, refuses all medicine, and does everything 
he is told not to do. He looks bad, but is, I think, perhaps 
more frightened than really ill. We had a good deal of trou- 
ble in getting new men to supply the places of these Bernam 
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people, and did not get away from KuMa Semantan till 9 a.m. 
At 10.30 A.M. Imam Prang Pengliulu, a great Captain and 
headman of some influence, met me and invited me to go and 
spend the night at his house. I found he lived at a place 
called Small, two hours^ walk inland from Ku^la Dum, on the 
right bank of the river, and, as I should have lost a whole day 
by complying with his invitation and should have had to carry 
all our baggage inland and back again, I begged him to excuse 
me. He said he asked me to go to shew his friendship and 
good feeling, and I am afraid he was rather disappointed, 
but there was nothing to see at his place, and I could hardly 
spare tlie time. 

At 11.30 A.M. stopped at Ku^la Dum for breakfast, after 
which I had a long talk with the Imam Prang and his people. 
They all complained of excessive taxation and the want of 
settled laws and customs. The Imam Prang told me that 
every buffalo exported is liable to a tax of S-l, and this goes to 
^^®_Toh Gaj ah, though formerly he himself received it. At 
Penjum, there is a gambling farm, which pays the Ton Kava 
§•50 a month, and that chief also gets a tax of one-tenth on all 
imported cloth. A great deal of rice is imported from K§lan- 
tan, also silk sarongs. A good many sarongs are, however, 
manufactured in Pahang, chiefly at the Pekan. 

At 2.30 p.Ai. saying good-bye to the Imam Prang, we started 
again and still meeting occasional rapids, we soon passed 
into a magnificent open country, where the scenery, though 
different from that in the Ulu, is in its way equally fine. The 
river widens into a broad stream, with a partly dry channel, 
shewing what a considerable river it must be in the rains. 
The bed is full of snags, and nothing whatever seems to 
have been done to it, but were it cleared, there is water enough 
for a launch, though of course nothing of the kind could 
get here owing to the Jcram Besu rapid, which cannot be 
passed by boat even going down-stream. There seems to 
be^ an immense tract of level ground here. I have seen no- 
thing like it elsewhere at such a distance from the coast. I 
have b^en told that cocoa-nuts will not flourish at over fiftv 
miles from the sea-shore, but that is a mistake, for we have 
seen them everywhere. 

At 3.30 p.M. we pc.sscd Kuala Chenuer and Toh Bakak 
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told me that, though his territory extended further down, his 
people ended here. I am told that the Jelei River, which is 
longer and larger than the Lipis, rises in the main range with 
a branch from Gunong Tahan — a mountain lying between the 
Jelei and the Temelin. The Temeliu, which is said to be as 
considerable a stream as the Jelei, rises from tlie South-east 
face of Giinong Tahan, with a branch rising in the borders of 
Pahang and Trengganu. Gunong Tahan thus stands at the 
meeting of Pahang, Kelantan and Trengganu, ami is not in 
the main range, but as this is only native report, much reliance 
must not be placed on it. The Lipis, Jelei and Temelin unite 
and form the Pahang river. At 4 p.m. we reached Kuala 
Segcr, Dato’ Kli's kampong, one of the most beautiful places 
we have yet seen on the river. It is SbS feet above the sea. 
The Dato’ received us nmst cordially, and seemed a very good- 
tempered, intelligent old man. Distance travelled eleven milt*s. 
General direction N.E. Distance from Kuala Bernam, 195 
miles. 

In the evening the Dato’ told mo he could not get men 
enough to carry our baggage past the Jeram BCsu rapid, and 
that I must stay here to-morrow whilst he collects them. Ton 
Bakar told me he would now return with his men. I am 
sorry to hear that one of them has stayed behind with cho- 
leraic s\ mptoms. I sent him some medicine. 

Thursday, 2Zrd April.— Q uy. Wax D.\ anived in the course 
of the morning with a number of men, and there was a great 
argument as to the liabilities of the owners of bufialocs, a man 
having been recently killed by one of those dangerous animals. 
Toh Bakar came to tell me he and his people must now 
return, and Ton Ki.i would take me down to Pcnjiim. lie 
also said he had just heard ili.nt a girl he had bromdit down 
with him atd hft at Batn 'irdani died last night of*^ cholera. 
It is very clisfn ssing. She was peifcctly well until yesterday 
evening, hut was then atta<kid and ditd'in the nioht. 1 can- 
not uiideistand it. C oniing across from Slim, not a man ci.m- 
plaimd, the nater wc have bad to drink has been c.xcclleut, 
and they have bad no cholera in Pahang up to this time. I 
gave Ton liAKAKsome ir.cdhims with directions how to use 
theni^ also a pieseiit iif nioiify to himself and his men, and we 
parted with mutual expressions of good-will. 1 have had to 
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prescribe for several people since I came here, fortunately with 
good results. 

Devoted the day to writing up journal, and in the evening 
went out to try and find some jungle fowl, but failed. Bet- 
ween the river and the hills there is one great level plain 
covered with very short grass. Until three years ago this 
was a padi-field, but owing to defects in the irrigation system, 
they cannot now cultivate. The drought here is excessive, 
even the sire/i vines are all burnt up ; there are no vegetables, 
owing to the dryness of the ground, and the people live on 
rice and on what fish they can catch in the river. The id- 
lagers, principally the womenkind, wash the sand in the be^d 
of the river for gold, and get from sixteen cents to one dollar s 
worth a day. 

Friday, 24tk April . — Left Seger at 7.30 a.m. and walked 
through tt'.e fields to Jeram Temfile, about two miles, Giles 
going in the boats. All the trees that do flower seem to have 
come out in this dry weather, and we passed many covered all 
over with a splendid purple bloom, others bright scarlet and 
yellow, and the Memplas,* the leaves of which are used as 
sand-paper, in full flower, a delicate pale yellow blossom with 
the sweetest scent. I have never seen it in flower before, nor 
the trees in such profusion. These level grass plains dotted 
over with flowering shrubs are very unlike other parts of the 
Peninsula. The heat is excessive even from early morning, 
and the nights are not cool. 

Having taken out of the rafts such baggage as would be 
damaged by water, we started again at 9.30 a.ji., and reached 
Jeram Besu at 10 a.m. This rapid and the approach to it 
form the most striking picture we have yet seen on this riyer, 
which presents a long succession of lovely ever-changing 
scenes. '1 he river widens into a pool of dark unbroken water, 
with steep hills covered by virgin forest rising straight from 
the edge of the pool ; then it narrows to the bead of the rapid, 
which is in truth a cataract. From top to liottom of the rapid. 


• J’iobaWv a Michelia. The ordiaary miuipfluf is a/fw-v; ( ficus microearp 
amplus airf pulitoriu). See the description of this and other Bpeeies of ./it • 
iu Java. Forbes’ Eastern Archipelago, 77 . — E/>. 
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and for many miles below, the bed rock ( a hard sandstone ) 
crops out and has been cut by the water into fantastic shapes, 
while huge boulders are piled in picturesque confusion on 
either side of the channel. These rocks as we came up were 
covered by men in many-coloured dresses, the rafts were either 
lying against the rocks at the head of the cataract, or slowly 
filing into the basin at its head and the clouds of spray dash- 
ed up from the rapid against the deep shadow of jungle foliage 
made a picture not to be forgotten. 

The rapid itself, comparatively small after four months’ 
drought, is the channel of the river running under the left 
bank, and at first sight it did not look like a place down which 
either raft or boat could go in safety, but we were shortly to 
see that the operation, though attended with considerable risk, 
could be successfully performed. The rapid is about sixty 
yards long, with a drop of some twelve feet, the water rushes 
and boils and foams between walls of rock, and there are two 
comers in the length which make the principal dangers. Two 
Malays mounted a raft, one at the stem and the other at the 
stern, each holding a large bamboo paddle fixed in a tripod. 
The raft slowly reached the top of the rapid, and then leapt 
into the boiling stream, where the men were instantly up to 
their waists in water. The stern man was washed oflF the raft, 
and it looked as if nothing could save him in such a place, hut 
while the bow man with two or three powerful strokes of the 
paddle kept the bow off the opposite rock, the stern man 
dexterously leaped again on the raft, and in a moment of time 
a few more strikes of the bow man’s paddle had cleared the 
raft of the second danger— a projecting rock on the other bank 
— and the raft was in smooth water below. After this, a second 
raft was taken down in the same way, and then each man went 
alone on a raft, and, though one of them was again thrown off 
in the middle of the rapid, and the other one had the paddle 
whirled out of his hand as the raft t(.ok its first leap, no acci- 
dent occurred. A number of rafts were then sent down bv 
themselves, and they seemed to accomplish the journev almost 
better without assistance, hut this was explained by the fact 
that the weight of even one man sinks the raft to a dangerous 
^pth, where the points ot unsem rucks may wreck it. Old 
1 ato iALi absolutely refused to allow ns to tempt Providence 
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in a journey down this rapid, where a good many fatal acci- 
dents have occurred, and even tried his best to make us walk 
to Puchong, but this we refused to do, and sending all our non- 
waterproof baggage, watches, &c. by land with the Sikhs, ew 
started again on the rafts. 

The river from Jeram Besu to Puchong runs through along 
winding gorge, and the channel of the stream passing con- 
tinuously between walls of bed rock and piles of immense 
detached boulders, is nothing but a series of more or less for- 
midable rapids which succeed each other with somewhat 
confusing speed, but it is an exciting amusement, which we 
would not willingly have missed. We reached Puchong at 
12.45 P.M., very hungry indeed, and the coolies carrying our 
baggage arriving at the same time, we sat down on the high 
bank of the river as we could get no shade and made a rather 
uncomfortable meal. People were washing for gold in the bed 
of the river in several places below the last rapid. From 
Puchong nearly all the Seger people returned, and we started 
again at 2.20 p.m. with our own people doing most of the 
poling. Toh Kli however still accompanied us. 

At 2.4a P.M. we met the Orang Kaya Lins with a number 
of very small boats, a lot of men, and a Malay band, and when 
Giles, Lister and I had changed from our rafts into boats, we 
went on again at 3.35 p.m., and reached Peiijum at 6.30 p.m., 
dark except for the light of the moon now about fifteen days 
old. I went down with the Orang Kaya in his boat and as it 
leaked got wet through. . 

A great reception awaited us at Penjum; the high oank 
which rises from the river in three terraces was crowded 
hy people some fifty of whom carried torches, their light 
strongly reflected by the river, here crowded with boats and 
rafts, made the eflTect very striking. As we hurried up the 
rough steps cut in the soil, a salute of many guns was fired, 
and the Orang Kaya, leading me by the hand, ushered us into 
a house which had been prepared for us, and made us m 
fortable as possible with the means at his command. The 
“ band " had played with great perseverance all down the 
river. 

The distance travelled to-day was about sixteen and a half 
miles, and tlic general direction N.N.E. We did not get dinner 
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till 9.30 P.M., and after that the Orang Kaya and Che Ali, 
who had been sent by the A'am Tuan and received me with the 
utmost cordiality, came in for a talk. I told the Orang Kaya I 
wished to go on as soon as possible, but he said there was a 
difiBculty about boats and we could not get on to-morrow; after 
he had left, I received a message from Che Ali to say that the 
Orang Kaya had not complied with the orders he received 
from the Sultan, and that the boats ought to have been ready. 

Saturday, 2oth April . — Che Wan Da, who brought over my 
letter to the Orang Kaya and has been very useful, came to tell 
me he would now return to his place. He told me there was 
a large gold mine called Jali, worked by Chinese, an hour’s 
walk from here. I thought of going to see it, but found the 
journey would be useless as they were only stripping. I 
understand they are working the side of a hill. It is an old 
mine and has yielded good results in past times. I heard from 
the Chinese that there is plenty of gold in the country, but no 
one can live here owing to the injustice, “ squeezing,” and 
want of government. They say whenever any one gets gold 
it is taken from him on some pretext or other, and that very 
few Chinese are now left in the place. If a man gets on a 
good mine, some chief claims it, work is stopped and not re- 
sumed, and the result is that the country is in a very bad 
state at the present time. A friend of Raja Ismail’s told me 
that only about twenty Chinese had worked for him at Raub, 
and then in a very erratic and perfunctory way, sometimes 
stopping work altogether for months, even for a year, from 
want of capital. 

Spent the day in writing and making a sketch of Penjum 
from across the river. This place is 210 feet above sea level. 

Sunday, 26th April,— \ had begged that the boats might be 
ready for us at 6 a.m., but was disappointed. In spite of the 
Yam Tuan’s letter, there were only two large boats and a small 
one ready for our party of twenty-five, IYan Ali giving me 
the best part of his boat. We put the servants into the small 
boat, Giles and Listek went in the large one, and a number of 
Sikhs in the^ other large boat, but finding it leaked, we had to 
move them into a boat which providentially arrived at that 
moment sent by the Imam Prang Gajah, with his son as 
ambassador, to meet us. Wa.v Ali was exceedinglv an«>Tv 
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and said unkind things of the Orang Kara Ltpis, who kept 
walking on the bank in an aimless wav seemingly quite 
unable to meet such a demand on his energy and resources. I 
of course said nothing, but Wan Ali told me the Yam Tuan 
Imd sent ordei-s to all the Chiefs to assist me and treat me as 
they would himself. I had paid Ton B-Iicyr for the very great 
help he had given us (without any orders from his Sultan) and 
I also sent away Ton Kli happy with a present, for he is not 
well off, nor in the way of squeezing other people to do his 
work, but I only' thanked the Orang Kaya for what he did and 
in any case T should have hesitated to olfer him money. 

I was sorry not to meet here the Orang Kaya Jelei, to whom 
the Sultan had sent a letter telling him to meet us at Penjum, 
but the Orang Kaya lives so far off he had not time to comply 
with the order, and I left a message for him in case he came after 
we had gone. The delay in getting our party finally settled 
into boats was so great that we did not leave Penjum till 

10 A.M. 

Above Ku^la Priok, Che Wan Da met us with a present of 
nee, and we stopped at the Kuala, a beautiful place, for break- 
fast. Che Wan Da^s father lives here. On the way down 
the river, we passed a gigantic waterwheel fixed in the river 
and used for irrigating the land on the bank. The wheel 
( undershot ) is forced slowly round by the current of the river. 
On its outer circumference are fixed at a certain angle lengths 
of bamboo closed at one end and open at the other and as the 
wheel revolves these bamboos in turn enter the river, mouth 
upwards, are filled with water, and, as they arrive at the highest 
point of their orbit, they, one after the other, discharge their 
load of water into a trough which conveys it by gravitation to 
the required point in the field. I have not before seen in the 
Malay States so large or well-constructed an irrigating wheel, 
but I believe they have been and still may be used in Ulu 
Muar. 

Left Kulla Priok at 1.30 p.M. and continuing our journey 
reached Kuala Lipis (where this river falls into the Jelei) at 
1.50 p.M. Here Che Wan Da left us to return to his home ; 
he has been very useful and shewn a great desire to be friendly 
and helpful. The combined rivers — the Lipis and Jelei — imme- 
diately after their junction, are about sixty yards wide. The 
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Jelei carries rather more water than the Lipis. Camped for 
the night at Pulan Krinau at 5.30 p.ai., having passed the fol- 
lowing Jcampongs daring the day ; — Bandar Lama, Kampong 
Pulan, Sematong, Jeram Lana, Kuala Kechau. 

Distance travelled to-day, ten miles; general direction N.N.E. 

Monday, 27th April . — Started before G a.m. and passing 
Changkong, where there is a lougish rapid with bnt little fall 
in it but many rocks which make it difficult for boats to 
navigate, stopped just below at noon for breakfast. The 
river is here about 100 yards wide, that is, the bed of the 
stream from bank to bank. There were numerous tracks of 
deer onthesandspit where Ave lunched, and while we stayed there 
the carcase of a wild pig floated past. Leaving again at 
1.30 p.M. we camped for the night at Kuala Temelin, where 
the Avaters of that stream join the combined Lipis and Jelei 
thus forming the Pahang Piver.* 

The Temelin, AAbich, as I have said, comes from the North 
and rises in a mountain on the borders of Pahang and 
Trengganu, is in width and body of water about the same size 
as the combined Lipis and Jc-Iei, at least so it appears at the 
confluence, but it is a curious fact that neither the addition 
of the waters of the Jelei nor yet of the Temelin appears to make 
any immediate and pronounced difference in the width or 
depth of the Pahang River. The growth of the stream seems 
gradual, and, except at the actual points of junction, the recep- 
tion of the waters of the Jelei and Temelin, tlicmselves large 
rivers, seems to haAe no more effect in Avidening or deepening 
the river than is made by the addition of the Avaters of any 
of those smaller tributaries the mouths of Avhich we pass 
daily. It was 5 p..ai. when we reached Kufila Temelin, 154 
feet above the sea, and A»ith some difficulty I got here 
a few specimens of really excellent Malay pottery — yes- 
sels of various forms and designs for holding water. 


♦ This place is mentiond m Perak history, on the occasion of the marringc 
of the Raja of Pahang^ with a Perak princess (circ, a.d. 1600), as the 
place at which the Perak and Pahang envoys met. The TemeUn is the river 
called Tfmbf-lang ^ in the Mim Mahiyu and in the Vudang-undawj ka 


Raju-nr> (cO'le of laivs) of Perak, Puhnne 

p, 101. 


and .Johor. Sec Xo. 9 of this Jounial, 

Ed. 
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Ku5.1a Temelia is celebrated iu Pabang for its earthenware, 
but like all natives far from a market, the potters keep no stock 
and make only what is ordered. The shapes of the jars I got 
are all good, and the decoration, done with a sharp tool betore 
the firing, is most artistic. We ordered some further specimens 
to be made, including incense-burners. a x’ 

Distance travelled to-day 21^ miles ; general direction L.S.b. 

We passed, iu the order in which they are given, the tollow- 
ing small villages or clusters of huts on our journey to-day - 
Pasir Sibau, Jeram Chekuas, Biitn Gujah, Sungei Ivenmig, 
Rantau Panjang, Pulau Sa’arnas, Sungei Chika, Pulau It-m- 
bnnga, Changkat Glugor, Bata Papan. 

Tuesday, 2itf> April . — Got away at 5.30 a.m., and stopped 
for breakfast at Kangsa at 12.25 p.ai. The temperature 
boat at noon Avas 93° and in the water of the river 98 . Ihe 
thermometer stands at 95° in the boat every day at 2 p.ai. and 
the excessive heat of Pahang strikes us all. We notice heie 
that the people are decidedly darker than the Malays on t le 
western side of the Peninsula, aud those Malays who hai'e 
with us from Perak complain especially of the great heat o 
the ground to bare feet Avhen w alking in the exposed tie « s 
which stretch inland from the river bank. V “ . 1 1 

broke the thermometer to-day, but I do not think it could te 

us much more than we have learnt already. 

Started again at 3.45 p.m., and reached Pulau Tawer at 4 p.m. 
Here we were met by the Imam Prang Indra Gajah, the ana 
Tilan’s right-hand man in all matters connected " dh that par 
of the country which lies up-stream from Pulau rawei. le 
Imam Prang gave us a most cordial leceptioii and, dragging 
me by the hand up the almost vertical bank ( here twenty o 
twenty-five feet high), ushered us into a comfortable hut, w ic 
Ave were informed had been constructed in a day. Oui su se- 
quent proceedings, Avluther diTssing, Avriting, eating s eep- 
ing, seemed to be matters of the deepest iiiteiest to t e arge 
crowd of Malays Avho surrounded the place and iicAcr os 
sight of us fer a moment. Ton G.ajah, who is a luan o a ou 
forty, verA' thickset and dark, but full of laughtei, in oriiie 
me that he had four wives, tAieiity-five children an 
grandchildren. He introduced his brother and a cav o is 
male children, anil after .seeing that A\'e wantei no in,. 
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went to arrange for men to take us to Kota KGlanggi to-morrow 
morning as I expressed a wish to visit the caves there. 

Ko one has been for some time, and the path is said to be 
overgrown, so the Ton Gajah sent off a lot of men to clear it. 
The river here is about 700 feet wide ( about the same width 
as the Perak River at Kutila Kaiigsa ) ; the banks are exceed- 
ingly high and steep and the river at the present time is said 
to be lower than ever known. The Ton Gajah says that if the 
drought continues for another two months, that is, making six 
instead of three dry months as usual, there may be partial 
famine in the place. 

The Toh Gajah settled with his people at Pulau Tawer 
twelve years ago, .after he returned from Klang where he was 
sent in command of the three thousand Pahang men who, at the 
request of Governor Sir Harry Ord, were despatched by the 
Bendahara to assist Tunku Dia Uddin in the struggle with 
Bhj i Mahdi. 

A fine kampong, and houses shut in by a long bamboo fence, 
stretches along the bank of the river in a grove of young 
cocoa-nut and other fruit trees. Behind this hamlet extends 
an almost level plain, as far as the eye can reach, broken only to 
the North by a small pointed hill, and to the East by the lime- 
stone rocks in which are the caves of Kota Kelanggi. A con- 
siderable porti(rn of the plain is now being ploughed for the 
cultivation of rice, and the rest is jungle. 

Far away to the West is the mass of hills called Gunon«- 
Baja, to the North of which lies the river down which we 
have come. Ihe mountains of the main range are nowhere 
v'lsible, and we aie told that the mouth of the Pahan^^ River 
lies from here East a little South. 

foH (jAjAH s lather was a Sumatran ^falav, his mother a 
Pahang woman ; he is reported to be a great warrior, is tlie 
Field xMarshal of Pahang and ranks with the Orano-’ Eesar 
Anipat or Chiefs of the first class. He is a man ol:' much 
energy, greatly feared by the discontented faction in the upper 
country and greatly trusted bv the Yam Tiian 

I have ascertained from Cue Ali, who is a good authority 
and one of the Yam Tuan s most trusted adherents, that the 
following are the principal Chiefs of Pahang 
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r The Kaja Muda. 

New Creation, < The Datoh Bendahara. 

(. The Datoh Temenggong. 

1. The Toh Bandar. 

2. Toh Kaya Cheno, 

3. Toh Kaya Temerloh (at present vacant). 

4. Maharaja Perba (at pre.sent the Orang 
Kaya Jelei holds this post). 

Z" 5. Toh Muda Tunggal. 

6. Toh Jabe. 

7. Toh Bangau. 

8. Toh Omar (held by the Orang Kaya 

Orang Besar I • Semantan, wJio is also Orang Kaya 

dilapan, ) Pahlawau). 

Class II. 9. Toh Penggawa. 

10. Tuh Lela. 

11. Orang Kaya Jelei. 

^12. Orang Kaj'a LTpis. 

Distance travelled to-day, eighteen and a half miles; general 
direction, S.E. We passed the following villages on the way: — 
Kampong Te, Tanjong Gatal, Tanjong Lindong, Pulau Didari, 
Kuilla Pedas, Kampong Kuala Selan, Kudla Kedundong. 

Wednesday, 2QtJi April . — I think the Ton Gajab must 
have been up all night, for he appeared at midnight and 

again at 4.30 a.m. We got up at 5.30 a.m., but could not 

make a start till 7 a.m. Then, witli the Toh G.\.rAH and 
nearly 100 men, all armed as every one seems to be in this 
State, we started down the left bank of the river for Kuala Te- 
kam, a distance of one and a half miles, level walking but hot, 
for in Pahang, in this weather at any rate, light means heat 
and from daylight to dark one seems to be in a vapour bath. 
It was a curious sight to see in the Malay Peninsula bufialoes 
ploughing the slightly undulating plain of dry but not hard 
soil and more strange still to be told that the rice grain is 
then sown as wdieat is in the M'est, the ground harrowed and no 
irrigation done whatever, the haiwest dej)ending simply upon 
the rain. These fields when fallow seem to grow no weeds, 
only a sparse short grass, and they are ploughed across and 
across like a chess-board several times before the wooden 


Orang Besar 
Ampat, 
Class I. 
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plough gets deep enough, then sown, harrowed, and nothing 
more is required till the time of harvest. 

These fields have for many years yielded erop after crop 
under these conditions, and the only renewal or manuring of 
the soil is the annual small flood, which rises over even these 
high banks, and a higher flood which comes about once in 
six years and drives the people out of their homes into rafts. 
I ^ should suppose that with this soil and three months rainless 
weather, cotton might be successfully grown. 

The Sungei Tekam was almost dry, and whilst the Malays 
walked up the bed crossing and recrossing what little w^ater there 
was, w^e were dragged up-stream in a dug-out for half a mile and 
then landing walked over a good level juitgle-path for two and a 
half miles reaching Kota Tongkat 8.35 a.m. This Kota Tongkat 
is a curious sort of gate through which ariver appears tohave run, 
and it is flanked on both sides by high limestone cliffs covered 
with foliage; these cliffs appear to shut in a narrow valley, a mile 
long, at the far end of which is the cave Kota Kelanggi,* in 
reality, however, the valley is only rock-bound on the right hand 
side as you enter and the ancient river must have met this obs- 
truction at Kota Kelanggi, been turned by it and, cutting along 
the face of these limestone cliffs, made its exit through the 
Kota Tongkat and thence found its way, probablv by the 
channel of the Sungei Tekam, to the Pahang River. “ There is 
nothing specially remarkable about Kota Tongkat, but since 
the river ceased to flow through this giant gate of stone, the 
action of the atmosphere has formed a number of stalactites 
which extend from the clear cut ledges of roof to the ground 
(no great distance) and these probablv gave to the place its 
present name — Kota Tongkat. 

After a short rest here (the 'Ton Gajah having succumbed 
to the pace at wdiich we came from the river), we walked up 
the valley until we reached the foot of Kota Balei. Up to 
this ca^e ne climbed by a ladder of forty steps and then found 
ourselves in a vast cave lighted mainly from the entrance and 
completely closed at the further end, but having three subsi- 

* See Mr. Cameron - s account of his visit to tius<- caves. No !> of thin 
Journal, p. lo.i. 

Ed. 
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diary caves or chambers, two on the right of the entrance and 
one on the left, each partially lighted by rifts in the roof. 
The main cave and the smaller chambers are all very fine, and 
reminded me of the Selangor cave at Batu, though I do not 
think any of them ecjual in beauty or size that magnificent 
rock chamber. 

We spent a considerable time in this Kota Balei and then, 
descending the ladder, walked a few steps to the edge of the 
present insignificant stream where yoa find yourself facing a 
long, low and straight gallery with a straight, fiat roof not 
less than twenty feet wide. This very remarkable passage 
with its wide flat roof only about seven to eight feet from the 
ground was cut by the river out of the solid rock before that 
ancient period when, for some reason not yet explained, the 
volume of water in the river became immensely reduced, or 
the original stream was div'erted into some other channel leav- 
ing the results of the battle between the water and the rock in 
the form of the present caves, whence all trace of water has 
disappeared leaving only the evidence of its power as a con- 
stant source of admiration and wonder to the Malays of the 
country. 

At the end of this gallery the rock has been hollowed out 
into a circular chamber of some height, while from the centre 
of the ceiling depends one enormous and strikingly beautiful 
stalactite. After luncheon, with lanterns and torches we ex- 
plored the long dark cavern which extends into the hill from 
the back of this circular aiite-chamber. 

There is nothing to reward the e.xplorer, but the place is 
infested by myriads of bats which are only with difficulty kept 
from striking you in their blind flight towards the lights. The 
masses of Malays in their many coloured dresses with the 
light of the torches shining on their weapons and swarthy 
faces, the deep shadowy gloom of the cave as a background, 
here and there faintly lighted by a ray from the distant en- 
trance, made a scene very remarkable in its picturesque 
effect. 

W e left Kota Kclanggi at noon and reached our hut at 
Pulau Tawer in exactly two hours, after a very smart walk ; 
the heat from Kuida Tekam to the village was indescribable, 
and the Ton (.j.njah was quite knocked up, taking refuge in a 
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boat and shirking the last mile and a half. About 4 p.m. a 
heavy storm of rain fell and continued till late in the night. 
From 8 p.m. tilt 11 p.m. I talked politics with the Ton GtAJAH 
and Che Ali and then retired to the boat to sleep so that we 
might be able to start in the morning without delay. 

It is worthy of record that this Kota Kelanggi is mentioned 
in the Sejara Malaiu ( the Malay Annals ) as having been 
occupied by the Siamese. The Sejara Malaiu is supposed to 
be the earliest written record of Malay History. 

Thursday, 30</j April . — Did not get away till 7 a.m., Toh 
Gajah accompanying us. At 10 a.m. passed Batu Biirong, 
where the cave-making process may be very readily seen in 
the action of the Pahang River on a huge limestone rock 
which crops out from its left bank. It is said that thei’e 
is a subterranean channel from the bottom of this cliff to a 
place many days’ journey down the river. At 10.30 a.m. 
reached Pulau Burau, ivhere there are said to be quanti- 
ties of selddang ( wild cattle) in the wet season. In the line 
of the next reach of the river and straight ahead of us lie two 
remarkable isolated hills called Bftkit Senyum and BAkit Sah. 
These hills are said to be plainly visible from the sea and used 
by the fishermen as landmarks. 

At noon reached Tanjong Blanja, the limits of Toh Gajah’s 
jurisdiction, and here we stayed for one and a half hours 
breakfasting and then parted with the Datoh and continued 
our journey down river. The Toh Gajah has done everything 
possible for us. I gave him my Perak gololc (chopping knife) 
and we parted excellent friends. I saw him in the river up to 
his waist saying good-bye to the Subadar. 

Passing Kuala Krau, a river and kampong on the right bank, 
we reached Pulau Cheiigal at 6.20 p.m., and there camped for 
the night. Distance travelled, 17f miles ; general direction. 
South. 

The following kantpongs were passed during the day : — ■ 
Klang, Sungei Kio, Tanjong Antan, Tanjong Tenggoh, Teluk 
Maik, Sungei Sebul, Pulau Raya. 

Friday, l.s^ ^ay. — Left at 6 a.m. and passed a Chinese 
sugar mill at Pengkalen Benom at 8.30 a.m. ; subsequently 
we saw several of these mills on the left bank, they are driven 
by buffaloes, and the juice is expressed from the canes by pass- 
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iiig them between three revolving circular blocks of wood in 
juxtaposition on the same horizontal plane. At 9.30 a.m. 
Bukit Senyum appeared directly astern of the boats, which were 
then dropping down a long straight reach of the river. Passing 
Pasir Mandi, one hundred feet above the sea, we stopped at 
Teluk Sintang at noon for breakfast. The river here cuts 
deeply into the right bank forming a bay and making the width 
of the stream at this point very considerable. 

■ The Bungau trees with their gorgeous purple flowers grow 
larger and more numerous as we descend the river, and the 
forest is everywhere strikingly beautiful. I saw a quantity of 
maiden-hair fern in the jungle to-day at our halting place, but 
it did not look like a new kind. 

Left Teluk Sintang at 1.39 p.m., passed Kuala Scmantan Ilir 
a little before 5 p.ji., and reached Pulau Temerloh at 6 p.m. 
Camped here for the night. Pulau Temerloh, said to be half 
way between the Sultan’s place and Penjum, is an extensive 
humpong, admirably situated on the right bank opposite to a 
large island which here divides the stream. 

Distance travelled to-day, twenty-one milej ; general direc- 
tion, South. Distance from Kuala Bernam, 300 miles. 

Passed the following to-day: — Jenerak, Kuala 

Tekai, Lipat Kdjang, Dor, Sanggang, Bintang, Tebing Tinggi, 
Balei Grautang and Bangau. 

Safnrda;/, 2nd Mag. — To-day the villages are larger, the 
river is wider though no deeper, and the banks are not quite so 
high. There must be a very considerable population of Malays 
settled on the banks of the Pahang, and its three large tribu- 
taries, of which the J elei is undoubtedly the longest, and is pro- 
perly called by the Malays the parent stream. We left Temer- 
loh at 3 A.M., and passed Gual, a large village on the left bank, 
at 9 A.M., reaching Triang, kampvvg and tributary stream, at 
10 A.M. Triang is 88 feet above the sea. At Triang the river 
■was very shallow, and twice we had to drag our boat over the 
sand. Breakfasted at Kuala Bra at noon, and leaving again at 
2.30 P.M., reached Kertau at 7 p.m., and camped there for the 
night. There is a hill called Bukit Kertau on the right bank, and 
the place at present is chiefly remarkable for the enormoms 
extent of sand which stretches between the left bank and the 
channel of the river. Dnder the right bank, however, there 
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is a deep hole said to be infested by crocodiles, and these reptiles 
have dragged four or five people, sleeping on the sand, into the 
pool. 

We passed the following villages and kampongs to-day, in 
the order named : — Pasir Anam, Beraleh Kapas, Bebak Belengu, 
Jilam, Mengkarak, Tambak, Lubok Parap, Pamun, Cheruis, 
Batu Papan, Batu Hanchor, Lubok Lien, Pulau Keniii, Sin- 
tang, Lemuse, Pulau Nyak. 

Distance travelled, twenty-five miles; general direction. 
North. 

Sunday, 3fd Mag . — It was intcderably hot and close last 
night, and having started the boats at 12.30 a.m., I tried in 
vain to sleep on the stern platform of my boat in spite of mos- 
qnitoes, and it was not till nearly 5 a.m. that sleep was pos- 
sible. 

It is hardly fair to complain of mosquitoes here, for though 
the statement that there are none in Pahang is no more ac- 
curate than that there are no snakes in Perak, yet there are 
comparatively few of these pests, in this dry weather at all 
events, and even after the occasional showers of rain we have 
had hardly any. 

We stuck on a sand-bank for half an hour almost directly 
after starting, and passed Cheno at 1.30 a.m. Cheno is cele- 
brated for making the best mats in Pahang. They are made 
of bleached and dyed Mengkuang leaves and are very pretty. 

From Cheno we pushed on down some very long reaches, each 
two and three miles in length, and even more, usually with is- 
lands at intervals making an ever-changing panorama of beauti- 
ful pictures. Passed Lawan at 10 a.m., fifty-five feet above the 
sea, and at noon we stopped opposite Bukit Berlin for break- 
fast. Left again at 2 p.m., and passing Kuala Luit, a river 
formerly worked for gold, we reached Terpei at 3.30 p.m. 
From here there is a good view of the high mountain called 
Gftnong Cheni, a long irregular triple-peaked mass of hills 
with a large lake, or series of lakes, at its base. 

Gfinong Cheni is seen on the right bank of the river appa- 
rently distant about five miles. The lakes are only approach- 
able by a small river — the Cheni (almost dry in this weather), 
the mouth of which we passed at 4 p m. The Malays have a 
great dread of these lakes, will not live near them, though they 
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are full of fish, and say they are haunted by evil spirits. 

Stopped for the night on the sands at Sungei Duri at 6.30 
P.M., the last of the boats not coming up till 8.30 p.m, Sun- 
gei Duri is another place with a reputation for crocodiles. 
Che Ali'’s nephew was taken here two years ago, but was 
rescued by his cousin, though the crocodile injured him for 
life. In the sixteen hours we were travelling to-day, we made 
thirty-one and three-quarter miles, going at times in nearly all 
the directions on the compass, but mainly South. 

Passed the following places : — Pulau Milang, Batu 
'Kuala Jingka, Pesagi, Tanjong Batu, Kuala Jempol, Pejin, 
Temiang, Lam6, Kuala Mentenang, Galong, Lubok Baku, 
Batu Rakit, Kuala Temelong, Pulau Dato’. 

Monday, ^th May. — Left Sungei Duri at 5 a.m. Stopped 
for two hours at Pinyo, thirty-nine feet above the sea — Che 
Ali^s kampong — and made an unsuccessful search for peacock, 
but shot some golden plover. We have seen several peacock 
on the sands in the early morning, but they keep out of range 
of anything but a rifle. Passed Sungei Mentiga (whatever 
that may mean) at noon. This small stream, which flows into 
the Pahang River, not a day’s journey from the sea, bifurcates 
and one branch, called Sempang, runs back towards the Rum- 
pin river, a tributary of the Muar, so that by ascending the 
Muar and Rumpin rivers, crossing a few hundred yards ot land 
and descending the Sempang, Mentiga and Pahang Rivers, 
or vice ve7'sd, the Peninsula can very easily be crossed in a 
comparatively short time. 

Stopped at Batu Buiia for breakfast at 11.30 a.m., and 
tinuing our journey at 2 p.m. reached Taujong Pulei at 6.30 
P.M. The river is here about one thousand yards wide. 

Distance travelled, eighteen miles; general direction, E.N.E. 

Passed the following kampongs to-day : — Kinchi, Pulau 
Fbah, Pulau Plak, Kuala Lepa, Pulau Kepayang. 

Tuesday, 5th 3fay . — Started at 2 a.m., and stopped at Gan- 
chong at 8 a.m. for an hour to allow the boatmen to breakfast. 
Ganchong is only twelve feet above sea level. Che Ali went 
on from here in a small boat to tell the Yam Tuan of our 
whereabouts. At 1 f-.m. reached Langger, a fine kampong on 
the left bank, where the whole population turned out to watch 
us breakfasting. I.eft again at 2..30 p.m., and reached Pulau 
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KlMi, two miles above the Pekan, at 4.15 p.m. Here we 
waited, according to agreement, and in a short time Che Am 
returned with Che Gadoh and a message from the Yam Thau 
to say that he was very unwell { consumption they say ), and 
asking me to wait here till to-morrow to allow them to make 
proper preparations. We accordingly camped on the bank, 
and the tide falling left us ten yards of mud to cross to the 
boats. 

Distance travelled, eighteen miles: general direction, S.E. 
The river is about one thousand yards wide at this point, and 
the hanks low, but covered with grass and jungle where there 
is no cultivation. 

Unlike the rivers on the West coast, there is no mangrove. 
To-day the banks were thickly populated, and we passed the 
following hamlets: — Kampong Temai, Pinker Acheh, Pulau 
Ganchong, Tanjong Rengas, Aur Gading, Kampong Teluk, 
Sungei Pahang Tua, KuAla Langger. 

This sort of travelling may seem very easy and pleasant, 
but it has its disadvantages; for instance, at midnight I started 
for bed, seemingly no very difficult journey, and immediately 
stepped into a nest of the semut api, or fire ant, that is an 
experience that no one would care to r(;peat. A Sikh then 
carried me over the mud and deposited me up to my ankles 
in water in a dug-out and, with the assistance of that unstable 
conveyance, I reached the back of my boat somewhere in the 
depths of which a rat had died three days before. To get as 
far as possible from the pestilent stench of the decaying rat, 
I hflU had my mosijuito net hung in the middle of the boat, 
and to reacdi that it was nece.s«ary to crawl through two doors, 
each two and a half feet by two feet, and over the body of a 
sleeping Malay, arranged seemingly to make one’s progress as 
difficult and uncomfortable as possible. Then I faced mv cur- 
tain to find the hole through which alone entrance cam be 
gained, and which for the best reasons is not in the side but 
in the bottom of the curtain, next the side of the boat, i.e., 
with twm inches of wood between it and the water. Through 
that hole I g )t by a .series of gymnastic feats which no one 
W'ould attempt in thcliglit, ami finally reached my goal to find 
the small mattress quite wet wdth the heavy dew, "and the cur- 
tain simply wringing. Fifteen days in a 'boat four feet wide 
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and only high enough to sit up on the floor, where the ther- 
mometer registers from 92'^' to 95° for several hours in 
each day, where rats, scorpions, centipedes, and other ver- 
min abound, and where the crew are too close to be agreeable 
in this climate, is an experience which forces its drawbacks on 
the notice of the traveller, in spite of the loveliest scenery and 
situations which are often more picturesque than pleasant. 
One result of these circumstances is that, ever since we started, 
not less than twenty per cent, of our party have been on the 
sick list, the medicine chest has proved invaluable, and, consi- 
dering how often its dangerous contents have been drawn upon, 
it is surprising that, with so much liberality and so little skill, 
no particular harm has been done. The man and woman who 
died of cholera were never under my treatment, I am glad to 
say, and since leaving Seger wc have heard nothing more of 
cholera. 

Wednesday, Qth May . — Went ashore early this morning, 
and shot a couple of peacock and a brace of jungle fowl. It 
is certainly rather an astonishing sight to see peacock flying 
about or sitting on the dead stumps of an old clearing. I also 
saw a snipe, which is rather remarkable at this time of year 
and after such a drought ; the ground he was in was hard and 
dry as a highroad. I'he tide is curious here, it was falling 
when we arrived at 4 p.w. yesterdav, it fell a good deal lower, 
and at midnight some ot our boats were high and dry ; at 
5 A.M. they they were still in the same position, but at 8 a.u. 
the tide began to rise, and at .2 p.ji. it was nearly up to the 
top of the bank. 

At that hour, on the top of high water, four large barges 
appeared round the point which iiides the Yam Tuan’s place 
from us, and in a few minutes reached us. The_v were all 
crowded with rowers and cliiefs who invited us to take our 
seats in the largest boat, a long two-storeyed barge with twen- 
ty-two rowers clad in yellotv jackets, sarongs and white 
trousers. Half an hour’s paddling carried us over the two 
niiles of water, and we landed at the stairs in front of the 
T am Tuan’s house, an immense crowd of well dressed Malay's 
lining the steps, the bank of the river and both sides of the 
^ road from the jetty down to the gate of the reception hall, 
where a double line of spearmen waited and conducted us to 
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the hall, a nicely decorated room raised on low pillars. Here 
the Datoh Bendahara, and Datoh Temenggong, the two Chief 
Officers of the State, received us with great ceremony, and 
telling us the Yam Tuan was far from well but wished to see 
us, invited us to sit down. Whilst we made our way from the 
landing place and greeted the Bendahara and Temenggong, a 
salute was being fired lower down the river. 

I carried on a spasmodic conversation with the Bendahara 
for one and a half hours, during which the Yam Tuan again sent 
to say he meant to come and see us, and then His Highness 
appeared. He certainly looked deadly ill, but he was just as 
courteous and nice as ever, and we all thought he looked a 
trifle better and spoke with less difficulty (his voice was hoarse 
and changed, and he complained of cough and fever ) when 
we left him than when he came in. 

After I had told him of our journey, he asked us to have 
some coflPee, &c., he and his son, a nice looking boy, joining in 
this part of the ceremony, and then I told him I should like to 
see him when he felt better and we left. 

Some of the Yam Tuan’s neople took us across the river to a 
raft which had been preparea for our accommodation. On the 
raft is a plank house containing one large room, very comfor- 
tably furnished, and a sort of verandah all round it has been 
planked over so that we can sit out and watch the busy river- 
life with the picturesque town and palm groves for a back- 
ground. Another raft much larger than ours with an upper 
storey ( but rapidly falling into decay ) was handed over to 
our people, and a guard of twenty-two Malays were sent to see 
that IK) harm befell us ! The Bendahara, Temenggong and 
others came to see that everything was in order, and then we 
were left to ourselves. In the night there was a tremendous 
storm of rain with thunder and lightning, but that was hardly 
so disturbing as the uproar made by the rats who live under 
the floor of our raft, a protest I suppose against our occupa- 
tion of the tenement. 

Thursday, 7th May . — The Dato’ Mantri of Johor called on 
me and we had a very long talk about Pahang and the other 
States. 

On making up our itinerary, 1 find that we have comedown 
the river two hundred and forty-one and a half miles from 
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Buntu, and three hundred and ninety-five miles from Kuala 
Bemam^ while there remains another seven miles or so to e 
mouth of the river. 

There is much to admire in this place. Specially striking o 
any .one acquainted with the other Native States is theap{war- 
ance of the village on the banks of this large river, here a cm 
fifteen hundred yards wide, with the picturesque house ra s 
moored not only along the bank of the river and in ® 
the Yam Tuan’s various houses, but along the shores ot le 
islands which here stud the stream. 

These islands are the most beautiful feature of the place , 
they are large, covered with cultivation in the shape of palm^ 
the cocoa-nut, betel sinA. jagaree, or with flowering trees an 
shrubs and fine short grass. The raft we occupy is moore 
to the shore of one of these islands ’just opposite the new 
mosque of Pekan, and between us and the opposite hank o 
the river are three considerable islands with wide stretches o 
water in between. . . 

On shore in the village there are four notable buildings the 
new mosque in the angle made by a small stream or cana 
coming in to the river from the right bank ; one hundred an 
fifty yards higher up a new brick house such as those occupie 
by Europeans in Singapore ; one hundred and fifty yards fur- 
ther on, the old mosque, a building with far more to recommen 
it as regards appearance than the new one ; and immediately 
to the right rear of the mosque the Yam Tuan’s principal 
house, a building which, as far as I could judge, is as satisfactory 
in its accommodation as it is pleasing to the eye. This hou^, 
which was built without any^ plan, is said to have cost $25,000, 
and is worth the mone}^ 

The Yam Tuan’s Buhi or Audience Hall is an mdiflerent 
structure inside the enclosure of another and less pretentious 
house, which stands half way between the old mosque and the 
new one. , , 

The business part of the village is of the most wretched 
description. Two small rows of the veriest hovels, built on 
either side of the main road, containing in all forty or hlty 
dwellings constitute the “ bazaar ” of the principal place in 
Pahang. As long as the customs of the country are such 
that Chinese don’t find it to their advantage to settle here. 
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there is no likelihood of improvement in this respect. At the 
present time the Chinese population of Pekan numhers about 
eighty, and when asked why that is so, they reply because the 
taxation, both in system and as including every article of 
import or export, is intolerable, and that if ever they import 
from outside, or buy in the interior anything of value, it is 
removed hj" some chief who forgets to pay for it. Chinese 
will put up with many evils and difficulties and much injus- 
tice that no European will tolerate, and while making every 
allowance for exaggeration, mistakes and wilful falsehoods, 
the fact that there are not more than two or thi’ee hundred 
Chinese in the whole of this large and rich State so close to 
Singapore is the best proof of how matters really stand. 

This is the fourth time I have visited Pahang, and I have 
on this occasion had an opportunity of verifying some of the 
stories that have reached us in the last two years. Without 
proceeding to details, I can say that those whose experience 
of the Peninsula has been confined to the Protected Native 
States would be rather astonished at the manners and customs 
still prevalent in the governing class in Pahang and if Eu- 
ropeans will risk tlieir capital in any large undertaking here 
and can manage to comply with their obligations, get business 
transacted, and obtain justice and satisfaction in their dealings 
with those they are brought in contact with, 1 think it 
will be a little surprising. It will also be well for them to 
remember that in a purely Malay State patience is not so 
much a virtue as a necessity. 

A good many wide and well selected roads have been laid 
out and formed, but not metalled, in and about the Pekan ; 
some fair bridges have also been constructed, and it seems as 
if, in any future arrangements for the housing of a large 
Chinese or other population, some new ground would have to 
be chosen for the site of a town, as there is none available up- 
stream of ^e canal to which I have referred. Below that, 
however, land might be got and a town built with the advan- 
tage that large boats and steam-launches can get to this point 
and lie there while they cannot reach the mouth of the canal 
owing to the shallowness of the water. 

All the ground about the A"am Tuan^s house being already 
occupied, the best spot for dwelling houses is the island which 
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lies opposite the Yam Tuau’s principal dwelling. The whole 
country seems to be one vast level plain only a few feet above 
the level of the river, the soil is excellent and would probably 
grow any low-country produce, while swamps seem unknowu, 
though I have no doubt the appearanee of the place is different 
in the wet season. 

The people of the country, outside the Rajas and Chiefs, n ith 
some few exceptions, are industrious for Malays, but their 
distaste for work may, to some extent, be explained by the 
fact that a man does not care to work for more than bare sub- 
sistence if his gains can always be appropriated by his more 
powerful neighbour. That, at least, is an explanation odered 
here and in other Malay States, especially where Siamese 
influence is strong. Sic ros non robis might have been written 
of the Malay ryot. 

The principal industries of Pahang are agriculture (the cul- 
tivation of rice and fruit), the rearing of eattle (especially 
buffaloes, which are very cheap here), sheep and poultry, a 
little gold-washing (but tliere are good reasons why this occu- 
pation is limited), and the manufacture of mats and silk cloth. 
The weaving and mat-making is done by the nomen, and the 
silk and mats produced are excellent of their kind, but very 
little known outside Pahang. 

The present occupation of the ruling class in Pahang is top- 
spinning, and the example is pretty generally followed by all 
the unemployed male Malays in Pekan. There is not much 
to be said against this very innocent amusement, but it strikes 
the casual observer as curious that while the people of the 
Ulu ( and indeed nearly every one outside this village ) are 
crying out for the redress of manifest grievances and the intro- 
duction of something resembling fixed laws and fair govern- 
ment, those who have the direction of affairs devote to the 
spinning of tops the time that can be spared from less harm- 
less distractions. 

In many respects the State is unlike any on the western 
coast and more nearly resembles Kelantan in features and 
products. Pahang has undoubtedly great resources and un- 
usual capabilities for supporting and enriching a large popu- 
lation and no intelligent person could see the country without 
regretting the circumstances which .still keep it closcil to 
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legitimate enterprise^ whilst its people are unable to take 
advantage of the gifts lying ready to their hands. 

The Map which accompanies this journal show's the route 
we followed from Kuala Bernam in the Straits of Malacca, 
Latitude 3° 50', to Kuala Pahang in the China Sea, Latitude 
3° 44|'. The trace of the Bernam River has been taken from 
existing information, lately revised by Mr. P. St.Gt. Caul- 
field, also the land route from Kuala Slim to Kuala Geliting. 
Prom Kuala Geliting on the Bernam to Bimtu on the Lipis 
River is roughly sketched from a time and compass sur- 
vey, the distances and general direction being fairly correct, 
but there is no attempt at accuracy. The sketch of the Lipis 
and Pahang Rivers is plotted from a time and compass survey 
made by Captain Giles, k.a., aud in this case there is no 
pretence to accuracy, though it will probably be some years 
before a more careful survey is made of this river. 

So far as I know, this is the first time the Peninsula has 
been crossed from sea to sea by a European from any point 
North of the Muar River, that is to say, in the wider part 
where the journey can only be accomplished by crossing the 
main range of mountains which forms the backbone of the 
Peninsula. I believe that Mr. C. Bozzolo crossed from the 
Galena mines in Patani to the month of the Muda River in 
Kedah, passing however North of the main dividing range. 

Fourteen years ago I saw in Klang a Prcnchman wdio told 
me he had three times crossed the Peninsula from Klantr to 
'f renggaiiu, but there are very strong i-easons for doubting that 
statement. 

Some years ago Messrs. Paly and O’Brtf.n ascended the 
Muar River, crossed a few hundred yards of dry laud by port- 
age and descended the Bra. a tributary of the Pahang River, 
having its embouchure about eighty miles above Pekan, while 
Mr. \y. K.vaogs, I am told, has just crossed by the Muar and 
Triang Rivers, the mouth of the Triang being a few miles 
further from Pekan than that of the Bra. The sliortest cross- 
ing of all is said by the iMalavs to be by the Muar, Rumpin 
and Mentiga Rivers. 

M e have crossed the Peninsula by pn'bablv the longest 
route, UTilcss the ascent of the Muda and descent of the Patani 
Riters be longer and feasible. 'I'he Bernam riv'er, the largest 
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in some senses of those flowing into the Straits of Malacca, is 

the furthest Korth of those rivers which, rising ui the main 

range, flow East and West to the Straits of Malacca, bo. e 
Krian and filuda Rivers being stated to taAe their rise in 
mountains other than the main chain. The Pahang uer 
again is universally admitted to be the longest navigable liver 
on either side of the Peninsula, and though we diu not descenc 
the centre or parent stream, the Jelei, there is proba ily no 
very much difference in navigable length between that an 
the Lipis, and there is no recognised crossing from the wes 
era to the eastern side of the raiiue which would take the ra- 
v'eller to the head waters of the Jelei, nor any easily naviga e 
river on the western side that would lead np to a point on c 
western slopes of the main chain opposite to the source c e 
Jelei. When it is considered that the measured distance on 
the map from Kuala Bernam to Kuala Pahang is, as the 
flies, one hundred and seventy miles, the route by whic w e 
have travelled covering a distance of four hundred ani wo 
miles ascending the largest river on the western side o ^ le 
Peninsula and descending the longest on the eastern, ma\ e 

considered fairly direct. • i 

The Straits Government steamer Seii Bella arrived on e 
7th, and as I was not able to leave and Captain Giles seemed 
to be seriously ill, I sent him on to Singapore in the Sea ^ ® 

on the 8th instant. i i at t 

Mr. Lister and I remained at Pekan till the iRh May. n 
that time we saw something of the country in the imme la e 
neighbourhood of Pekan, and had many opportunities ottalK- 
ing to Malays of all ranks on matters concernmg Pa ai^- 
The Eaja Muda of Pahang ( brother of the Yam 
had arrived in the Sea Belle, landed on the 8th, and i had the 
pleasure of taking him to the Balei ( Audience rlai } an 
seeing him reconciled to his brother. On two other e^ enings 

I had interviews with the Yam Tuan, and he took us o is 
principal house, and let us see the danced by a les o 
his own household. I described these dances and e 
lanej accompaniment in an early number of the Journa ^ ® 

Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. I notice a 
on these occasions the company of onlookers was muc 
select than when I first saw the dances, but, as botore, rue 
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amusement was continued till nearly daylight. * 

On the 14th, at 1 p.m., the Yam Tuan, the Raja Muda and 
all the Chiefs came over to our raft to bid us good-bye, the 
Yam Tuan with his usual generosity giving something to 
every member of my party. At 2 p.m. we left in the Sea 
Belle’s launch and boats, while a salute Mas fired from some 
guns in front of the new mosque, and the Sultan’s flag, which 
he had lowered on our arrival eight days before, was re-hoisted. 

The tide had nearly run out when m'C started, and we only 
just managed to get the launch out of the river, reacliing the 
Sea Belle ( lying a long way out ) at 4 p.m. \Ye arrived at 
Singapore at 8 a.m. on the 15th. 

I cannot close this journal without remarking that, having 
journeyed through nearly all the Malay States, I have never 
met with elsewhere such courtesy as m’c experienced from 
all classes in Pahang. I could only regret my inability to 
make any adequate return for the hospitality and kindness of 
the Yam Tuan. 

It is stated that the mouth of the Pahang River is unap- 
proachable in the North-East monsoon and that Pahang is 
shut off from communication with the outer world ( except by 
a few jungle paths across the main range of the Peninsula ) 
for six mouths in the year. I cannot say whether that is true 
or not, but it is likely, and even in the best of weather no 
vessel of any size can* get near Kuala Pahang, while only 
steam launches of the lightest draught can, in the best weather, 
get up to Pekau at all times of the tide. There is, however, 
an easy way to open this rich country, and that is by the con- 
struction of a road, one hundred and thirty miles long, from 
Johor Bharu, exactly opposite the Johor end of the Singa- 
pore-Kranji Road, to Pekan. About seventy miles of this 
road would pass through Johor territory, and the rest through 
Pahang. A first class bridle-road could be constructed in 
eighteen months for less than |150,000, and it could at any 
time be widened into a cart-road or converted into a tramway 
or light railroad. This would put Singapore and its resources 
in direct communication with the low’er country of Pahang, 
besides tapping a long stretch of land, both in Johor and 
Pahang, useful for the cultivation of Iom- country tropical pro- 
ducts. 
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A town should be established at the junction of the Tcmen- 
lin and Pahang rivers, as a centre for the trade of the upper 
metalliferous country, while the present road from Kuala 
Lumpor ( the terminus of the Selangor railway ) to Ginting 
Bidei should be continued down the Pahang side of the mam 
range to Bentong and Penjum, or some nearer point on the 
Pahang river. The cost of these roads would be insignificant 
in comparison with the advantages they wonld bring to Pahang, 
and in a lesser degree to Johor and S&langor ; but if it were 
possible to get the work done under the present regime, it may 
be doubted whether those who now direct the affairs of Pahang 
would be able to utilize their opportunities for the best interests 
of the State. 


F. A. SWETTENHAM. 


Pauaxg, 10/4 May, 1885. 
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THE OBJECT AND RESULTS OF A DUTCH EXPEDITION' 
INTO THE INTERIOR OF SUMATRA IN THE YEARS 
1877, 1878, AND 1879, 

BY 

M. A. L. VAN HASSELT. 


[The followinor paper hai» been traiKlatcd from the Frenehhv ilr. . • 

Bland, C. S. The ori^dnal wiUbe found in the soeond Vol\ime of the '.j; 

of the Third Internutional (leoirrapirK!:,! Cona'n“’s (hedd at d oinee \u otv t 
1S81), published hv the Italian (teoKKip'’*''''' Sor-ioU. No account, it i' >■' <■ i- • 
h^s been published' in English of the Dutcli Mid-Sumatra "V.',,, 

absence of an English version of their oilicial reports, it is hopwUiat. • ■ 

Hasselt and his companions will not otijcct to the jmbhcaliou n. tins 
which has been undertaken unavoidably without their consent b“inc- iirst o . 

Ep.] 


» SHORT time after the Commission of the ISetheilati^ s 
A Geographical Society had decided itpon a ^ 

expedition into the interior of Sumatra, I tvas, hy vtrtne o 
my office, as Government “ Contvolenr” at Soepajang, 
by the above-named Commission to take charge of 
sections into ■which the expedilion had heiui divniP' • ^ 
though convinced of the great difficulties t,f the taso a ton ^ 
to be entrusted to me, I thought it my untj- not to le nm. 

so honourable a mission. • i • +i 

From February, 1877, to March, 1879, Me remainod lutne 
districts that had been as.signed to n.s, and though not a i 
to apply “Feni, vi.Ii, -rki” to ourselves, mc nevertheless 
collected a mass of details regarding the country, ot 
our retirrn, it ■was our privilege to render an account.^ ^ 
Those who are acquainted with the work in <hc i ai t 
united the results of tlie Sumatra expedition, and whu-n, 
thanks to the efforts of orrr Commission, has taken so iig r 
a place at this Geographical Congress, may have obscrvti. 
that onr labours are not yet ended. 
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While -we were still occupied with our report, the 
Netherlands Societ}’ received an invitation from the Central 
Commission of this Congress, to send its representatives to 
the ancient City of the Doges. Amongst the delegates of our 
Society to this Congress where so many illustrious geographers 
and famous travellers were to meet, the honour of represent- 
ing the Sumatra Expedition, fell upon two of its Members, 
Mr. D. D. Veth and myself. I was specially entrusted to ex- 
plain in this place the object of the Netherlands Scientitic 
Expedition into the interior of Sumatra, and the results 
arrived at. 

I would ask, at starting, to be allowed to refer to the 
published portion of the work compiled on the return of the 
Expedition, by its Members. I trust I may be permitted 
to state briefly what was known of the interior of 
Sumatra previous (,o our Expedition, and what has been done 
by us to extend this knowledge. Various circumstances had 
within recent yeai-s contributed to awaken attention 
to Sumatra, and our experience of the countiy and its 
people was called in to supply the existing gaps. Up to 
the end of the 18th century Maesden’s book* was the 
only work comprising everything which at that epoch was 
known of Sumatra, but after that time, the scientific researches 
of several later travellers had accumulated knowledge 
and discovered new facts with regard to the Eastern 
Coast ; these were most notably JuNGHUHN,t Van dee Tuuk, 
Solomon Mullee, A. Homer, Van Ooet and Koethals Oorth- 
OFF, Teysman, Coedes, Ludeking, and lastly the Italian travel- 
ler Beccaei. In the branch of geographical research, 
Beyekinck and Cluysenaer chictiy distinguished themselves, 
and in the region of topography and geology, the Engineers 
Van Duck de Ueeve and Verbeck. For Bencoolen and the 
Lampong districts we had the ilata of Major Steck, the tiavel- 
lers Du Bois and Zollinger, General Kcuiler, the philologist 
Van der Tuuk, and various public oflicials of Netherlands 

* Histon' of Sumatra, London, 17S3, 1784, ISll, 40 , 

tThe titles of ;ill works and articles in Reviews treatint? of Sumatra will Ite 
found at the end of a pa])er U}>oii this Island bv Protessor R. ,T. Veth reprinted 
in the Statistical and tieo^naphiGil flictionary'of Xetherlands India, Amsterdam 
18/3, p. 777 et sea- 
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India. Until Maesden's time the extent of the important king- 
dom of Palembang was little known, but the wars and muitaiy 
operations on a small scale which were the inevitable result ot 
the collapse of the Sultanate and submission to the hletherlauds 
authority, have, within the last half-centuiy, increa^d mu 
information with regard to this important country. ^ To this 
the writings of Salmond, Pkesokave, Court, de Stuekubr 
Pea'Toeius, Gkamberg, Tetsman, Waueace, Mounick and 
DE Peuys Van dee Hoeven have especially contributed. « 
On the North of Palembang, are situated the kingdoms ot 
Djambi, Indragiri and Kampar, of which the first is reckoned 
as a dependency of Palembamg. T)ie second is^ tributary to 

the Suit "i 1." a I -^nsecpiently considers itself as with- 
in the 1 I ' ■ ■ ■ Eioiiw Kesidency, whilst Kampai, 

foz’inerly part of the ancient kingdom of Siak, now ackiioiv- 
ledges the authority of the Residency of the East Coast ot 
Sumatra. Tliis part of the interior had never, preyioiislj to 
to our Expedition, been thoroughly explored, and ot the ■two 
rivers — Kampar, and Indragiri or Kouantan our speciho 
knowledge was limited to their mouths and tlic iminediate 
vicinity. The Residenc}' on the East Coast eiubracec 
in 187d the dependencies of the ancient Sultanate ot Suik ; 
after that date many now highly nourishing agricultural 
undertakings were established, chiotiy at Deli and Laugkat, 
and our acquaintance with this part of the island has tliiia 
been increased. Finally, the circumstance to which science 

is indebted for so much information with regard to the an- 
cient kingdom of Acheeii and its people, is no othei, a as, 
than the long war with all its attendant evils, wmch is 
now said to be over, — having led to a pt^ace by no means as • 
siired, owing to the spirit of hatred existing amongst le 
vancpiisliod. Sumatra now belongs wholly to Isethei 
India. In reality, however, there is in the centre and ^ 
East Coast, a large extent of country in which tho rn eo e 
Netherlands is still a fiction, but even there its intlueiicc lias 


been daily extending for some years. i n „ 

The Coast of Acheen in the North ; Tapanoiih and the 
West Coast, down to the borders of Mount Biirisau ; 
the Lampong districts :uid to tlio bontli; the 

Coasts of Siak, Deli and Laugkat to the N . E.— these, gentle- 
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men, are fhe provinces now subject to our administrative 
system. Notwithstanding the researches of the travellers I 
have already mentioned, there remained a wide extent of 
country in the centre of the Island which was still, for the 
most part, if not entirely, terra incognita. 

The maps of this region showed very inaccurately the 
configuration of the groimd, the topography of the mountains, 
the courses of the rivers, the geological aspect and fertility 
^f the soil, and the facilities for transport by land and 
water. With regard to all this and many other questions of 
ethnography, language and natural history, the works written 
upon Sumatra left the explorer painfully in the dark. Thus 
matters stood when our representative. Colonel Vebsteeu, 
conceived the idea of exploring these unknown regions. 

Scarcely anything was known of tlic river, which, with 
its many attluents, traverses Djambi, except that its source 
lies south of the highlands of Padang, and a few other facts 
gathered in the interests of navigation. Djambi, the Sultan 
of which was a nominee of the Netherlands India Govern- 
ment, and where a Netherlands official acted as Political 
Agent, was looked upon as a dependency of the Province 
adinirdstered by the Itesident of Palombang. 

Djambi was as much niikno%vn to us as Central Africa 
was to our fathers. Nevertheless there wais more than one 
reason for desiring inore intimate knowledge. Most of the 
Central Districts were celebrated for the beauty of their 
.scenery, their unequalled richness of soil and the industry 
and pleasant disposition of their inhabitants. 

In 1809, after the existence of rich seams of coal on the 
hanks of tbeOinbilin (the upper waters of the Indragiri) had 
been discovered by Gbeve, an Engineer, who died in the 
midst of his labours, serious etforts were made to provide 
means for the transport of this “ black gold.” The country 
lying between the coal Neds and the West Coast was explored 
by a band of engineers under the orders of M. Cluysenaek, 
They published ;■ large work and detailed maps, but though 
this V, :is useful from a scientific iioint of view, the estimated 
cost of constructing and working a railway to the West Coast 
was so considerable, that there eouIJ bo no hope of putting 
such an idea into execution. This, then, was one of the most 
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powerful reasons for selecting this portion of the centre of 
Sumatra as the chief aim of the researches of our expedi- 
tion. The more so, as the Giovernment was willing to encour- 
^^■‘^T^slling in all these countries, except Korintji, 
which, for political reasons, was closed to travellers. All the 
reports of the Government officials as to the attitude of the 
natives were favourable, and the Government itself gave full 
support to the undertaking of our Society by large contribu- 
tions both of money and stores. The actual state of aifair-s, 
howwer, as we found afterwards, differed widely from what 
had been hoped for in Holland during the preparations for our 
expedition. Our companion, Scnouw Santvookt, who after- 
wards died at Djambi, experienced this at starting, when 
making his perilous expedition across the island in a canoe ; 
and when later we endeavoured to visit the petty states of 
Manangkabo, which divide the Netherlands territory in the 
highlands of Padang from the great kingdom of Djambi, we 
were obliged to beat a precipitate retreat owing to the hostile 
attitude of the Prince of Si Gountour ;* and the news of the 
unfavourable disposition of the above-named States spread 
with such rapidity, that the Government thought it prudent to 
forbid our penetrating further into the States of Rantau, 
^rouk and Djambi from the west. We were therefore 
obliged to turn our steps towards the east. But there also, 
we soon discovered, when we endeavoured to explore the Dis- 
trict of Limoun, a part of the Djambi territory, that all the 
original reports had been dictated by an unjustifiable opti- 
mism, and that even when a friendly chief lent us his sup- 
port, the general feeling of the natives was too hostile 
to allow us to shew ourselves any longer without military 
escort, and still less, of course, to attempt any scientific 
researches. 


* Forljos, tlie Isatiinilist, two years later, failed to penetrate into DjamW. 
He was advised “ not to attempt to enter w ithout the mandate of the Sultan, 
‘ raeaiiiusr not the Sultan recognised by the Dutch Government, hut the previous 
deposed ruler, who had taken up his court in the interior of the country and 
‘ whom all the Djambi peojile recognised. This was very disappointing, but I 
‘ had fared no worse than the Dutch Mid-Sumatra Expedition, which, two years 
“ before, had been advised to turn back at that same place .” — Forbes Fastem 
Archipelago, 253. — ^Bc. 
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What then was the actual condition of Djamhi ? In 1834, 
the Netherlands Government had signed a treaty with the 
Sultan, who, no longer feeling himself able to cope with his 
discontentedsubjects, had made the first advances. But when 
in 1855, Katoti Ahmad Natsarouddin succeeded him, difficul- 
ties arose, resulting in a military expedition to Djambi, which, 
by an attack on the Eraton, drove out the Sultan. The Gov- 
ernment appointed Sultan Ahmad as his successor, and was 
satisfied by erecting a small fort, in which a weak garri- 
son was stationed, leaving the conduct of the new Sul- 
tan to be controlled by a Political Agent. The expelled 
Sultan, generally known as Soutan Taha, retired to the 
interior, where, fixing his residence at Telok Perdah on tbe 
Batang Hari, near the mouth of the Tabir, he managed to 
attract a number of followers. 

His authority, though insignificant, was recognised by 
all the Chiefs along the Hari and its tributaries as far as 
the mouth of the Tembesi. 

Sultan Ahmad, lacking the power to make himself res- 
pected, was obliged to submit to the existing state of things 
and to conclude a treaty of amity with his predecessor, by 
which the boundaries of the ten-itory of each were fixed. 

Meanwhile, the resentment of Soutan Taha against the 
Europeans who had deposed him did not diminish, and he 
did not cease to incite revolt among all who could be con- 
sidered friendly towards the Netherlands Government. 

The unfortunate results of such a state of things were, as 
might have been expected, experienced by our comrades, 
who in a steam-launch were engaged in making a survey 
of the rivers ; they were obliged to suspend their labours 
owing to the hostile attitude of the natives, who prevented 
their further advance. As I have already stated, the expedi- 
tion had been divided into two parties, one of which was de- 
tailed to explore the highlands, the other to suiwey the river 
Djambi and its affluents. The leader of the latter was Mr. S. 
ScHouw Santvooet, an officer of the Netherlands Navy, who, on 
his decease, was succeeded by Lieutenant C. H, Coenelissen. 
A steam-launch was placed at their disposal,— a boat 
perfectly suited to the work in hand owing to its dimensions 
and its small draught of water. The other members of the 
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party were Mr. Makkink, the pilot, and Mr. Heemaks, the 
engineer, afterwards succeedeed by Mr. Snijdewind, 

As for myself, I was at the head of the other party, 
assisted by the Civil Engineer, Mr. D. D. Veth, who was en- 
trusted with the geographical, geological and meteorological 
investigations, as well as the preparation of negatives for 
photographs, and by Mr. Son T. Snelleman, whose province 
was zoology in its higher branches. Ethnology and the study 
of languages fell to my share. 

In summing up the results of our researches in this 
marvellous eoimtry, I will first deal with geography, as this 
subject, at a Geographical Congress like the present, 
should be given the first place. 

It seems superfluous to explain the success which crowned 
the efforts of Messrs, Veth, Coenelissen and Santvooet ; with 
the exception of quite a small portion, the courses of the 
Hari and its chief affluent, the Tembesi, were minutely sm^ 
veyed. It was thus discovered that the Hari, on quitting the 
highlands of Padang, flows due North, whence it follows 
that the fiui;hest point navdgable for large boats, is much 
nearer to the coal mines of Ombilin than it appeared to be on 
former maps ; so much so that the Hari is of as much impor- 
tance, as a highway for the transport of minerals to the East 
Coast, as the river Indragiri itself. In surveying the southern 
part of the Padang up-lands it was discovered that the rivers 
Mamoun and Pottar belong in no way to the Kouantan 
basin, but are affluents quite distinct from the Hari. But 
most notably in the survey of Lebong was the inaccuracy of 
former surveys made apparent. 

The mountains of the interior of Sumatra have been 
described with great exactness by Mr. Veth in the 2nd part of 
our work, which also contains all the geological and meteoro- 
logical records. The large collection of photographs of the 
country and of the people taken by him, are assuredly not 
the least part of the labours which have helped to extend our 
imperfect knowledge of Sumatra and its inhabitants. Again, 
amongst the things which we were enabled to bring back with 
us, I must mention an ethnographical collections^ o f mor e 

~* Thi7~collection is placed in the Bojal Ethnographical Maseiun at 
Leyden. 
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than 500 objects, abnost the whole of which have been repro- 
duced in the 3rd part of our wort. We trust that they will 
give a true idea of the life and customs of the Malays, set 
forth as they are in thirteen chapters of our ethnographical 
description. In my linguistic researches, I set myself as 
much as possible to note words and to collect manuscripts. 

As to these latter, I frequently had them read and ex- 
plained to me, in order to leam the real meaning and the 
proper pronimciation of words. The difficulties I had to 
overcome will be evident to all those who will take the troii- 
ble to examine the word-lists of the Eawas and Lebong 
(known as the Eedjang) dialects, and the songs, puzzles and 
proverbs which I gathered from the lips of thepeople themselves, 
as well as the Manangkabo, Mouroi- Baton and Touankou- 
nan Tjeredeg manuscripts. Besides, I was fortunate enough 
to gather complete information about the figure-characters 
of the Eentjoung as well as the method of spelling and 
vmting them. ” 

This figure-writing owes its name to the manner in which 
the words are engraved with the point of a knife upon strips 
of bamboo. 

I was, on several occasions, able to gather interesting^ in- 
formation with regard to the aborigines of this part of the 
country the Koubous and I am in a position to state this 
curious fact, viz., that their language, which at the first 
glance^ appears to differ entirely from Malay, appears on 
closer investigation to be almost the same language as that 
of the Malays who inhabit the Koubou district. Only, the 
pronunciation of the Koubous is harsher, and their peculiari- 
ty of expression takes the form of a dialect. 

We were lucky enough to obtain some valuable botani- 
cal specimens, and some other fortunate finds go to show 
that our researches were not altogether fruitless. But most 
remarkable of aU were the results of our zoological investiga- 
tions. We brought back 30 mammals, 285 birds, 178 reptiles 
and amphibians, 385 fish, 5 to 6 thousand insects, including 
323 species of lepidoptera, and a large number of molluscs.* 


* The greater part of this collection is 
Natural History at Leyden. 


now in the Royal Museum of 
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Amongst these animals, there are many new species, 
especially amongst the insects of which many species had 
never previously been observed in Sumatra. Looking at this 
large number of animals collecte;! in a comparatively short 
space of time, one might be led iii'o the mistake of supposing 
that the formation of such a collection would be an easy matter. 
Without counting the ditliculty of preparing and packing up 
most of the specimens, the very hunting for them was attended 
with many obstacles, and involved great loss of time. The 
richness of the tropical fauna h ii passed into a proverb, 
not without reason, hut like most treasures, it must be 
sought after out of the beaten track, and it is only little by 
little that the paths leading to the hidden treasures of 
nature arc to be discovered. 

In giving the preceding resunie, I have accomplished 
the task alloteJ to me, but p(?rmit me now to introduce you 
in imagination, for a few moments at least, to the countries 
visited by my companions and myself at the time that we tra- 
versed these uncultivated regions, deeply impressed with their 
unique beauty. I will choose those pages of our journal which 
describe ourasecmt of the peak of Koriiitji, or Indrapura, the 
highest inouutaiii in Sumatra, and one of the highest 
volcanoes in the Indian Archipelago. "VVe were in the 
country of the '* twelve kotas," a district hounded on the 
S. W. by the above-named niuxintain, and as before ourselves 
no European, and still less any native, hud ever attempted 
the ascent, the prepai-ations for our departure occupied some 
space of tune. Our first idea was to take with us native 
carriers, called kuuHi, but as it was too risky to set out 
with our necessary baggage without knowing anything about 
the nature of the ground, or even if it were possible to reach 
the summit, wo took the precaution of sending some 
explorers on ahead as an advane^-gnird. The superstitions 
nature of these people, liov.ever. so excited their imagiiiatiou 
that they returned to us with all sorts of extra vagaiit stories 
of the inaccessible rocks they had .seen, and the fearful 
monsters they had met. A second attempt on their paid 
was more successful, and although uncertain as to being 
able to reach the highest point, wo set out on the oth 
December, 1877, full of ardour and determination. Besides 
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tlie coolies, we were accompanied by the two guides who liad 
conducted tlio exploring parties, and by tlio Touankon of 
DouriauTaroiuig,:iii intelligent cbief, with two of his followers. 
Each liOuU carried 8 clnqy(k>i (4-.HdL) of rice, whilst the 
two guides and the chief’s followers carried between them 
40 c?nipnh-<. Besides rice, each had to cany a part of the 
baggage necessary for such a longstay in the jungle : firstly, 
our camp-beds, and klamhous, or moscjuito curtains, ai’ticles not 
less indispensable than a change of clothes in case of rain ; 
some simple cooking utensils, and some tinned provisions, to 
afford a change in our principal diet, vi:c., rice; these 
constituted our ecjuipmeut, together with the other part of 
our baggage, consisting of instruments for making geo- 
graphical and atmospheric ohscrvations, whilst those neces- 
sary for the collection of plants and animals wei’e not wanting, 
and finally 2 chairs and some gnus and ammunition completed 
the whole. E\'ery portion of our baggage was carefully wrapped 
up in tarpaidins, which, fastened together, served as a roof for 
our shelter at iiiglit. Clad in tlie simple dress suitable for a 
wandering life in these vrild regions, we set out, and our 
first task was to clear a path with our wood-knives for the 
koiilt^. 'L'liese cairiers, who, iji yuniatra, are accustomed to 
carrying their burdens on their Innids, would never have beeJi 
able to get along in the small space sufficient for persons not 
laden, and would have been hahle every monient to get caught 
ill the banes and tlmriiy hranclu‘S s])roadiiig out iii every 
dircctitm overhead, if the guides had not formed a regular 
bed, so to speak, tor the long' lino of kaidiH following 
tliem. We were soon obliged to quit the path on ac- 
count of the uiitavoui able nature of the ground, and 
to continue our mareli along tlie bed of a river, a change 
which considerably diminished our speed and compelled 
our kni'li--^ to drop a long distunee behind. When we 
lett the ivater to take again to dry land, our first care, while 
waiting for the konh-t to rejoin us, was to look around to 
see if there was anything worth caiayiiig otf. We perceived 
an object wh'. li we were far from cxpecEngto find in such a 
jilaee, iiamciy ,l human skull, vchich proji^cliug out cd" the water 
was gazing at us M-ith hollow orbits. Approaching, we dis- 
covered the thigh bones belonging to the same individual, 
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a Malay, "wlio two years previously had been banishe f i om i 
negari on accoiiiifc of leprosy. Ten ^ o lat ‘ 

been set apart for him, and lie had betaken hiinse _ 

direction provided with an axe, a chopper, a wallet con . i 
ing tobacco and sirih, and a flint and tinder. Tuns ’ 

he had begun to climb the great nionntaiu, the Tea ^ o ^ 
rintji in order to seek among the mountain-spirits a ciu< < ^ 
his frightful malad}’.* He may, pei’haps, liare ^ , V 
summit, but it would seem that the spirits did not gian ns 

1 inhuman to treat fcdlow creatures 


wish. Though it may seem 1 — _ 

in this way, we must remember that the instinct ot piesn^a 
tiou, in countries where the population is too 
ed by epidemics, leads easily to measures of this knit 
perched the skull, blanched by ^ T 'V h 

water on the end of a pole by the riverside, so . 

easily on our return, feeling sure that no one , 

the interval to disputo'with us this strangi? proihic o t 
soil. We followed the path which led. from the strean 
towards the moniitain slopes, and which was nollniig 
broad track formed by elephants and rliinocenises. ‘ 
brought ns at about d o'clock in the atiernoon to Tini 'OU i • 
Tliere, we found snob an exeelbnit resting ]>lace oi ^ ^ 

night, amidst a conglomeration of projecting vuh aint io<^ 

that we resolved not to push on further, and all d’* 

because the were still far behind. 

afterwards that tlie flrst arrire<l. and as their nnm I 'l gi.n 
ally increased, we had to listen to coni used a' coun 
the difliculties they had undergone, and the nnstoitums n. 

had met with. • i in 

Tiie short time remaining hefore sunset was oc -upu ( 

;e of the river, amt mu nu 


following np for a bit the cours 


stream, the limpid 


from our encampment, we came across a a.-,.,, 

water of which dashed down from a height oi^ c. . ' < 

* Among Malay rie’< mountain-tops a.ro i-issitO"! to ^ 

sinii anil penance, a ; Ueing the ab ile ot p.v..-.‘rou M’-ri " ' ' Spuiitr-i J 
.foura. In i. Ar,-1... IV. „ l!!>i FoA.e., • F \ ‘ Prioi. 

III. ms : (Bmneo) Tij.F -In-iri v..ov X.,1. l.vl U ■ ira,.ne. C il-l m ^ 

♦ ■ult. It. o|',) : (Mailagn-rai'i Elh-' llisroi-y "T' r ' i,,.., I yiyaml 

.l...u-u.Ind.Arch.IX; m.5; and Kllis' Folymv.un lie.-o.olio-, J, 


IV.. mi. 


Ed. 
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granite wnlls. The water dripped ceaselessly from trailing 
creepers and from the rocks which overhung the cataract. 
Eveiything around was damp, the air chill, and the silence, 
which weighed like lead upon the whole scene, was unbroken, 
save for the inonotonofTis noise of the falling drops. In the 
meantime some of our Jcoulis began to cut down young trees 
and branches, and to drag them to the place where we intended 
to form our bivouac. The lopped branches formed the sup- 
ports of our dwelling-place, which, thanks to the natural 
shelter we had f<mnd, was for once cpaickly enough put up, 
and in which, besides our baggage, there was space enough to 
lodge our followers. A little distance on our left, a large fire 
was lighted at which our cook busied himself in preparing a 
meal as frugal as it was welcome. A second fire was lighted in 
front of the hut, its tall flames casting such fantastic shadows 
around that we had no fear of being disturbed by any wild 
beast. After long marches, such as we made nearly every 
day of our expedition, one is not much disposed to prolong 
the evening after having dined. Tlie conversation soon 
begins to flag, and the slightest hint is sutficient to convince 
the company of the advantage, nay the necessity, of going 
to rest. We found this to be so, and whilst the koulis were, 
according to their custom, squatting round the fire engaged 
in animated conversation, we were stretching our wearied 
limbs on our camp-beds, which though very simple, made a 
much more comfoi-tablo bed than the hare ground. The 
next morning we made haste to continue our journey, and 
just allowing enough time to cook a few handfuls of rice, 
which with ship’s biscuit formed our breakfast, we were on 
onr way by half-past G o’clock. 

We still followed the track formed by the pachyderms, 
which led ns upwards to the north of the mountain. We 
advanced very slowly, having continually to clear the path of 
fallen trees, and twisted creepers. 

We marched in front with the guides, and towards 11 
o’clock we arrived at a hut which had previously sheltered them, 
hut which we could not now make use of, on account of its 
distance from any water we could drink, and also because 
our day's task was by no means done. At about :3 o’clock in 
the afternoon we came to the last hut occupied by the guides. 
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rather more favoarably situated by reason of its 
water. We commenced at once, therefore, to establish our- 
selves there, and after we had cleared and levelled a space ot b 
metres long by 2 broad, we put up a long shed or pon o'. 

I will not weary you with a too detailed accouut of o r 
■ undei-tating. Suffice to say that after several fruitless at- 
tempts to push forward, we resolved on the ^th Decern er 
leave our koulis behind with the baggage, and to endea\our 
ourselves, each escorted by two men with axes, to reac le 
summit by different routes. - 

On the 8th of December, about half-past twelve, i was 
only about 200 metres from the summit, when my gni e, 
stumbling over a loose stone, fell on bis face, iuming 
round, I found him sitting on a rock, bis 
bleeding and his knee and arm were bruised. A ns 
momenta violent peal of thunder, with at least a bun re 
reverberating echoes, broke over our heads. My gni 
instantly began to urge a return. “ Let us go hack, nin , 
since we know the way. It is beginning to get dark an 
are going to have heavy rain.” A second thnnder-clap, 
loud as the first, sounded almost as he spoke. 

“The mountain is angry,” he continued ‘ do not Jet ns 
wait longer.” Looking up towards the summit where a snot c 
time before a picturesque crest of jagged rocks had stoo 
above the gravel slopes of the mountain, I could perc 
nothing but a black and threatening cloud. Ibere w 
nothing for us but to return. Rut this was not so easy, 
stones which previously had seemed so solid, broke away 
every moment under our feet, bringing down others in i 
fall. 

Arriving at the spot where we had quitted the forest, we 
resolved to follow up the course of the river as well 
ble as far as the cataract just above our hut. In this we 
succeeded, and at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon we reached 

our bivouac. , , - i 

On the sixth day after leaving the plam, we to 

the top. It was on my hands and feet that I ^he h^t 

part, and the view that then met my eyes m^e start back 
with surprise, what I hml taken tor the top 
narrow rim of a yawning orater with precipitous sides. More 
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than 1,000 metres below, water and sulphur were seething 
and giving off vapours, which filled the cavity for moments 
at a time, and then lifted so as to reveal to us the whole 
bottom of the abyss. This fioor presented a sandy surface, 
with lakes of sulphur here and there, easily recognisable by 
their yellow colour, and a number of small arteries connect- 
ing them. To my right and left the cliffs were more elevated, 
and prevented my seeing the surrounding country, leaving only 
a view of the summits of mountains in the distance. Notwith- 
standing the grand spectacle presented by the high lands 
of Padang, I could not, but express a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at our situation, for I saw that it would be very difti- 
cnlt to make our way round the lofty and i-uoo-ed edge, 
whose exterior slope, at an angle of not less than 45“ was 
composed of such loosely holding shingle, that a single step 
was sometimes enough to send immense stones rolling down 
the precipice. 

A few moments later M. Veth rejoined me, and after- 
having satisfied himself that the rocks on our right were 
absolutely inaccessible, he proceeded to try and discover, more 
to the south, a spot level enough to set up the tripod rest of 
our telescope, by means of which we were to observe the 
surrounding country. After a quarter of an hour’s climb he 
called for the instruments ; the Mandor, or head of the 
Jeoulisf, with his men, advanced a few steps, but then sat 
down, declaring that they were giddy. Only two coolies 
ventured to follow me to the spot where my companion was 
waiting. Climbing over sharp rocks, we at last reached a 
level space of a few nietres. Our observations, however, had 
to be very brief, for big clouds collecting on all sides hindered 
all exploration. To the S. E. towards the Gounoung Toujouk 
(seven mountains) we noticed a large lake shut in by serrated 
p^ks, forest clad. In bygone ages this mountain, had 
evidently been a gigantic volcano, such as the Peak of 
Korintji at the present day. 

N. W. from the foot of the Gounoung Toujouk, the first 
rice fields of Korintji are situated on the banks of a consider- 
able torrent. These fields were flooded and shone in the sun- 
shine like polished plates of metal. Lastly, when a big cloud 
suddenly intercepted our view, we noted the state "of the 
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barometer and tbe thermometer. The first indicated 495 
millimetres, the second 7«8. C. On the following day we 
succeeded in reaching the highest summit of the mountain. 

We liad been forced to send back five coolies who had 
broken down, and even the Chief of Dourian Taroung himself 
was obliged to leave us through illness. As our provisions were 
sensibly diminishing, and we were afraid that the rest of the 
coolies would not be able to stand the fatigue and cold much 
longer, we decided to return. 

I must not quit this subject without making some 
observations upon the character of the fauna and flora of 
this volcano, which rises to a height of 3, (>00 metres. 

As far as the place where we spent the first night, the 
forest generally resembled those we had already so often 
traversed, containing a consideiable number of large trees 
linked together by strong creepers and heavy rotdn-manau. 
The kale rises side by side with tbe waringiu, the sacred 
tree of the Hindoos, the kouhang, the sianouk, or milk- 
tree, with its white bark, and the wild knbau or kapok. 
The undergrowth consists of lai'ge-leaved bamboos, with 
knotted stems which interlace in eveiy direction, of the 
dahun katari, much used in Malay households, of the balim- 
king with its edible flowers, and a large variety of ferns and 
grasses. 

Advancing upwards, towards our second halting place, 
bamboos w'ere replaced by varieties of powur, whilst along 
the river banks the djaraboii-ajar were met with, and further 
on, in the jungle, mcrunti and other straight-stemmed trees. 
At this elevation rattan is still common enough, but as in the 
case of the lianes, it is finer and weaker than in the lowlands. 

Ascending higher still, the trunks of the various species 
of the kali, and the cJj irah-p'alany diminish in size, and we 
Jiotice that they are twisted, knotted, and covered with 
dilfereut kinds of moss. The rattans and climbing plants 
become more and more rare, grasses take the place of the 
ponar, to be replaced in turn by the thick-stemmed pakou- 
rusam, a species of fern which, together with other volcanic 
plants, is found right up to the summit. 

Above a height of 2,500 metres, no trees worthy of the 
name are to be met with, but various kinds of flowering, or 
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sweet-smelling shrubs, such as the Idwang, the bark of which 
has an odour of orange-flowers, as also the flowers, the leaves, 
and the fruit of the mrikmandjari, a number of sharp edged 
"rasses, and several graceful species of nepenthe. At the 
hi<»hest point, which exceeds 3,000 metres, wherever a 
little vegetable soil is collected in corners of the porous rock, 
are to be seen, besides the plants already mentioned, the 
hbak with its yellow flowers, and the tjapo-gonnong, whose 
little white flowers and pointed velvet leaves remind us of 
the Edelweiss of the Alps. I will not go into the question as 
to whether the presence of these plants proves the fertility of 
the soil, but it is certain that the soil of the gentle slope 
to the east and to the north-east of the Peak, is singularly 
rich, and perfectly suited to agricultural enterprise. 

In digging the ground for the foundations of our hut, 
as well as in places where landslips had occurred, I ascer- 
tained that the vegetable soil was in places more than a 
metre in depth. But in order to obtain satisfactory results 
from the cultivation of this district, it would flrst of all be 
necessary to supplement its present scanty population 
with a supply of labourers from Hindostan, Java, or 
elsewhere. 

The result of our observations of aiiimal life, after leav- 
ing the foot of the mountain, may be stated in a few words. 
The large animals did not show themselves, which indeed 
they rarely do, for in the depths of these vast forests animal 
life seems exinct. The tracks of the rhinoceros were only 
met with up to a height of 2,000 metres, those oi the elephant 
not beyond 1,.500 metres ; wild chamois frequent the inacces- 
sible rocks, and choose out those crevices and grottos which 
by their projections afford them cover from the wind and 
rain. Up to the very top we found tracks and droppings of 
this antilocarpm sumatrcnsix. With regard to insects, we 
remarked at the summit, some bees, gad flies, some small 
black insects under stones, and here and there a butterfly. 
We also met with a species of brown pigeon, perhaps the Treron 
Nagica, and some smallerbirds with green wings and red heads. 
Leeches were only perceived up to a height of 1,300 mfMres, 
while spiders, especially those of the family of Lgcoeides 
do not go higher than 3,000 metres. 
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We came down the mountain much more slowly than 
we had gone up. Still the rate at wliich we were going pre- 
vented us from bestowing sufficient attention on the natural 
features bj^ which w'e were surrounded, and on the peculiari- 
ties of the mysterious forests in which the straggle for 
existence is ceaselessly going on — a struggle which man is 
often unable to explain. 

MThat a delightful feeling it is to I’cach, at the close ot 
day, an open space where one can give oneself wholly over to 
the repose and comfort of a bivouac. Many of these places 
will remain indelibly in our memories. Thus on the evening 
of the 5tli October, we arrived at Sungei Sapi, a most pic- 
turesque spot. Our people were already busy putting up a 
shelter for us under the river hank. The banks rose sheer up 
both sides, leaving only a clear view of the water up and down 
stream. Our hut was quickly built on the stony sou ot 
the upper part of the river-bed, which was then dry. Soon the 
lire for preparing our repast was lit, whilst near at lijuid 
resounded the axes engaged in felling the trees destined for 
building our pondok or hut. All arociud is inovem'ent, not, 
however, to be of long duration, for as soon as the strictly 
necessary labour is over, everyone malces himself as com- 
fortable as possible, in order to make the most of this charm- 
ing resting-place. 

Let us take the trouble to more minutely examine the 
ground around us. By the path leading to the river, and 
at a short distance from it, vve notice coffee-bushes, durians, 
niangosteens, and janibu-trees. It is evident that these are 
not forest trees, iiut ai'e the living remains of a village, which, 
like so many others, has disappeared. Not a house 'xh^se 
inhabitants might have told us their story has been left 
standing ; nothing has survived hut these few fruit trees 
which nature will reclaim iu like manner, so as to completely 
wipe out every vestige of the past. 

To onr left, the liver flows slowly over a bed ot stones, 

and not far away is hidden from us by a bend. 

On our right hand the scene is very di.ffercut. Ihe 
water flows impetuously and dashes itself down Lig 

rock into a deep basin, falling in a broad sbeet with a com 
tinn^il roar, like an avalanche of pearls, and bringing with, 
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it an icy current of air. It would be impossible to imagine 
a more picturesque bit of water scenery than this natural 
basin. As long as the day-light lasted we made notes, or 
arranged the collections made during the day. 

The approach of night forced us to give up our 
work, and we placed our chairs at the water’s edge 
enveloping ourselves in fragrant Havana smoke. The sub- 
dued eifects of twilight ai-e unfortunatel}^ unknown in these 
countries. It is as though the sun were in haste to hide 
himself, and in this enchanting spot the night fell suddenly 
and covered all our landscape with its black veil. 

Then almost at once we heard the leader of the insect 
orchestra take up his office, and with a diabolic note give 
the signal to begin. The light of phosphorescent cock- 
chafers shine fantastically amidst the trees, bats flit like 
shadows around our resting-place. 

The koulis, who have lighted a second lire on the other 
side of the hut, are squatting round it, intercepting the light, 
which thus falls only on a portion of the river and hardly 
reaches the distorted tree-roots which a land-slip has exposed 
on the opposite side. 

Our rice will soon be ready ; our old cook is giving it 
his whole attention. (Jlad only in a pair of trousers, he is 
sitting cross-legged and is with imperturbahle gravity stir- 
ring his rice with a long spoon. His whole figure is 
stiff, severe, and rigid, as though it were carved in 
wood. Of the I'lalays seated between us and the tiro, we can 
only distinguish the outliiies, whilst every feature of their 
companions who are sitting opposite to us is vigourously 
brought out by the red gleams, imoduced by the light of the 
tlamiug Wood upon their brow tied faces and bodies. And 
w'hile iliey rest themselves, smoking their cigarettes, they 
listen attentively to one of their number who is telling the 
history of some previous excursion. Doubtless, nowhere does 
nature offer more spleadid spectacles than in these distant 
f<n’ests. There is no monotonj', on the contrary, an infinite 
variety. Sometimes the surroundings inspire us with calm, 
at other times we ai'C awed by the stern force with which na- 
ture works out her ends. The aspect of water rushing down- 
ward from the mountains iv’ith ever increasing impetuosity, 
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tearing a way for itself ttrougli and over tlie most colossal 
and massive rocks, is truly terrific. 

And wfiat shall we say regarding the fine layer of earth, 
which covers the rock, and which, although often not more 
than a few centimetres in depth, yet nourishes and gives its 
vital forces to a forest of gigantic trees, of brushwood and 
lianes infinitely varied, and wearying the imagination with 
their diversity of form and colour? 

Our European forests cannot be compared with the flora 
which Sumatra presents to our astonished eyes. Gigantic 
trees strike their tenacious roots into the earth, or project 
them into the air, as thougli nervously defending themselves 
against the attacks of assailants. 

In straight lines and fantastic curves, hranches, leay^, 
trunks and roots, twist in and out disputing for nourish- 
ment ; here lianes attach themselves like tightened ropes to 
the trees, or else twist in spirals round a yonug tree, whilst 
there, they are poised without support, cork-screw faslimn. 
What is the meaning of this spiral without a prop -fl- ^ 
victim which it formerly entwined, succumbed to its stifling 
embrace and fell into dust, leaving only the fatal knot which 
had strangled it. No plant can grow without a struggle : 
parasites are everywhere, on the bark, on tlie branches, on 
the leaves. It may easily be understood how hard it is to 
recognise the parent amidst this chaos ; the parasites chni 
from branch to branch, until the last leaf disajipears, an 
the last twig, bending beneath their weight, succumbs, an 
hangs like the powerless arm of a vantpiished man. And a 
this luxuriant verdure, striving to climb on high in order o 
enjoy the sparkling sun-light, twists about and forms an in- 
extricable network, which only the wood-knife and the axe can 
unravel. The rattan winds about like a snake between t e 
most delicate stems as well as between the thickest timnks, 
and rears its spiny head, like a plume, amidst the toiis ot t le 
loftiest trG6s. 

From time to time a bamboo grove presents an agreeable 
change to the eye. The large stems spring forth majes- 
tically, to fall afterwards in graceful curves ; sometime^ i' 
path is blocked bv a fallen tree, which in its heavy tall has 
dx’agged dowm a whole plantation Avith it, while crushing a 
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portion o£ the forest opposite. Knowing that time with his 
inevitable scythe will put all things in order, the native in 
such a case avoids the obstacle, goes round it, and clears him- 
self a new path which rejoins the old one further on. 

Gloomy obscurity and heavy silence wei»h upon these 
forests, never visited by Europeans, and seldom by Malays. 
At midday, surrounded by native followers, there should be 
nothing to alarm one in such a place, nevertheless one lifts 
one’s head with a shudder, when the mysterious stillness is 
broken by a falling leaf, fluttering down and grazing the 
tree-branches, or by a loosened stone rolling down a ravine. 
It is the influence exercised by this tropical nature. 

Thus in a framework of verdure, the torrent rolls down 
from rock to rock with foam whiter than snow, until, become 
at last a cataract, it sw.ays the broad leaf of the pisang, as 
easily as the lace-like fern. The basin into which it is ever 
pouring its limpid water contains myriads of shining fish, 
which find nourishment in the fruit which the torrent brings 
down with it. And when chance rays of sun-light manage to 
pierce the dome of verdure, then one’s eyes are greeted with 
a splendour of tints and colours, which one must have seen 
before one can admit that it is impossible to describe them. 

Ilut other surprises are in store for us in these wild 
localities. VThen after marching for several hours, or rather 
jumping from stone to stone in the bed of a river, one enters 
the forest, one is struck by the incredible mass of dead 
leaves which one meets with, and which form a fertile soil 
for the trees from which they have fallen. All these leaves 
are covered with a mildew as glossy as silk, delicate as 
a spider s web, and white as snow, standing out against 
a dark background. Indeed one is afraid to make a step 
lest one should destroy in an instant these works of art of 
such inimitable delicacy and elegance. In the midst of these 
is enthroned the Giant of the Forest, the malaboumei, a tree 
whose trunk is a metre and a half in diameter, and which rears 
its majestic head straight overhead at a height of 100 feet. 

It is natural that one should be singularly impressed 
by this contrast, or rather hy these extremes which meet, as 
the proverb says, like the first and last pages of a treatise 
on Botany placed side by side. 
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The tree-trunks are covered with many species o£ 
plants, belonging, it is true, to the same family, but varying 
infinitely in their development. Here are rattans twining 
round a tree like the boa round its prey. There the akar 
lamhautou thick as man’s arm grows aide by side with the 
rotan embouyi as fine as thread. 

As has already been remarked, few large animals are 
met with in these regions. Sometimes one hears the shrill 
note of the argus pheasant. Occasionally a monkey is visible 
leaping and swinging from one branch to another. But as 
far as the smaller animals are concerned, an attentive explor- 
er may observe much. Amongst insects, we found many 
whose only means of defence lay in their disguise, creatures 
which so much resemble, in form and colour, the earth and 
the plants amongst which they live as to be mistaken for them. 
They must have had many enemies to be obliged to assume 
this disguise in order that their s2>eciesmaypreserveits vitality. 

Before ending this narrative, I u)ust touch upon the 
chams which night offers amidst these forests. Hardly has 
the darkness set in and the stars begun to gleam through 
the leafy roof than the forest is lighted up by a thousand 
fires which, at first stationary, seem to be resting in the tree 
tops in order to afterwards take flight in gracefid cttrves, and 
at last be lost to sight, like shooting stars. 

Even the leaves, the dead twigs, the very soil itself, seem 
to give forth a phosphorescent radiance. This formless mass 
covering the eai-th, which hut lately impeded our march, is 
now enveloped in a mysterious light ; we might describe 
it as an enchanted garden, like those of the Arabian stories, 
if this simile were not worn threadbare. 

It is unfortunate that this fairy-like scene is marred by 
the music of cicadae, which far from producing the harmoni- 
ous sounds which would be appropriate to une belle nuit fantas- 
tique, assail our ears with piercing cries, uttered with 
demoniacal strength and a pertinacity only to he paralleled 
by the bass notes in this impromptu concert which are sup- 
plied hy the mountain torrent. 

Such are the sights that nature unfolded to us in Sumatra. 
It will easily be understood that we shall not readily forget 
them. 




Further Notes on the Rainfall of Singapore. 


■piVE years ago I had the privilege of submitting a few 
notes on the rainfall of Singapore, which appeared in 
No. 7 of this Journal. I now purpose to add a few more re- 
marks on this interesting study. 

In the last notes above referred to, the registers of two 
places only wei-e taken into account, viz., those of the old 
criminal Prison between Brass Bassa and Stamford Boads, 
for the rainfall in Town, and Mr. Knight’s on Mount 
Pleasant, Thompson Road, for the country ; but in 1 880, on 
the removal of the Criminal Prison to its new locality, the 
former was discontinued, and later on Mr. Knight changing 
bis residence the latter also. 

It, therefore, became necessary to take a more genem 
view, and a table has been prepared of the Mean Annual Rain- 
fall of Singapore as observed at present at seven stations, 
which, through the kindness of Dr. Rowell, Principal 
Civil Medical Officer, Straits Settlements, in permitting me 
to have access to the records, I now have the pleasure of 
submitting, together with charts shewing the ranges of the 
Mean Annual Rainfall, and Rainy Days since 1869. It will w 
an easy matter to continue these charts, say at intervals 
of live years, and thus arrive at some idea of the law of the 
rainfall of Singapore. _ „ 

Mr. Skinnek in his article on “ Straits Meteorology 
(No. 12 of this Journal), is of opinion that it is “not too 
early to endeavour to obtain some results from the series 
of Rainfall returns” now to baud, and has ventured to con- 
nect certain outbreaks of cholera, beri-beri, &c., with the 
rainfall. The concluding paragraphs of that article are 
hopeful and promising. The chart accompanying this 
paper apparently beare out his anticipations that “ an excess 
of rain may be looked for in the years 1884-85,” for the line 
is an ascending one ; but it requires the traci^s o a w 
more years to get a clear knowledge of the rhythm of the 
alternations of periods of lesser and greater ascents before 
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the corresponding fallings. For instance, the chart shows 
a sudden fall in the amount of rain for 1871 and 1872, with 
a slowly increasing rise up to 1875, followed by a still lower 
fall in 1877 (the lowest recorded). In 1878 there is almost 
double the rainfall of 1877, rising still higher in 1879, from 
which period down to 1883, the annual rainfall was steadily 
decreasing, but in 1884 it again ascended, and may ascend 
further if Mr. Skinner’s conclusions rest on a sound basis.* 
The continuous and steady improvements in the sani- 
tary condition of Singapore town and suburbs within the 
last eight years have been so marked, that it would hardly 
be fair to draw conclusive inferences from the old returns of 
health by comparing them with those of recent dates, and 
attributing any differences to the rainfall. For instance, 
when cholera bioke out as an epidemic in 1873 (having been 
in the first instance imported from Bangkok where the 
disease was raging virulently) Singapore was suffering badly 
from want of water, the season was unusually dry, nearly all 
the wells such as they were — many being mere pits a few 
feet deep without any protective wall — had almost run dry, 
the brick conduit for bringing the water from the impound- 
ing reservoir was a failure, as the water could not rise in the 
aqueduct over the canal, so that the poorer people resorted to 
the filthy canal water when the tide had ebbed. The largest 
number of cases of cholera occurred in the vicinity of that 
Ciinal commencing from the Lunatic Asylum, which suffered 
severely, extending to Kampong Kapoi’, which was a regular 
hot-bed for developing, continuing and spreading the disease, 
and terminating at Kochor. Tlicre were also some cases of 
cholera from Kampong Malacca and the crowded parts of the 

* It is certfiiuh' well to wait until we linve a larger series of aiirunl returns 
before generalisitii^ on such a matter too po-sitively ; and this branch of the sub- 
ject is only touched ui>on now to invite the attention of all who way keep or 
study our Meteorological Kecords. Hut from the evidence alre ady accumulated 
the long drought of 18S2-S3, wliieli ended l i.st .lugnst, mis, I maintain, clearly 
to be anticipate ; for it closed the solar period dating from the limited rainfall 
(160 inches) in 1S72-3, and the snljsidiary dry period, showing the fall of 
ids inches only, in iS76-7. An excess of ram may, in tlie same way, be looked 
for in the years 1S81-5, and still more in 1885-0 but not so great an excess, 
these years merely closing the subsidiary period of excess from 1 879-80 (223 
inches). — Journal No. 12 of the Straits Brough of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
pp, 2^-5. 
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to^vn south of the Singapore river, places deficient in water 
supply, and where sanitation of any sort was never thought 
of 

Then, again, in 1875-77, outbreaks of cholera in an 
epidemic form were mainly averted by the untiring exertions 
of Messrs Bayliss and Colson who had charge of the watCT- 
works then in course of completion. They opened up the 
conduit in several places near the Race Course, and stationed 
a steam engine at the distal end of the aqueduct and pumped 
the water across the canal, rendering the precious element 
available to large numbers of people ; and, later on, by the 
completion of the water-works, good wholesome water was 
distributed throughout the town, which has helped to pr^ 
duce so marked a change, that since then, cholera or chol- 
eraic diarrhoea has not appeared in an epidemic form. 

As regards beri-beri, I think the Medical returns will 
show a marked falling off in the numbers treated since the 
removal of prisoners to the new Jail, 

There can be no question that a great many unknown 
influences are at work on and around this globe of ours 
which more or less affect the health of its inhabitants. For 
some time past attention has been drawn to the wonderiul 
spots on the sun, and they have been the subject of study of 
many observers, but the results must necessarily be slow. 
That the moon also has a share in some of these influenceg 
most be conceded, for it is well known that atmosphenc 
disturbances are more frequent at certain stages of the 
moon’s phases than at others, and quite recently there has 
been free expression regarding the influences caused or to 
be caused by the perihelia of certain planets, so that the 
conclusion is still forced on us, that it is as yet premature to 
calculate with any certainty on this question ; yet every little 
effort towards helping its solution should be encourage, 
and in time the skein which now seems tangled may be 
unravelled. 

In connection with this line of thought it may 1^ 
gested that in this, almost the wealthiest of the British 
Colonies, it is not too soon to provide for an observatory un- 
der an Astronomer and Meteorologist. The eqnatoiial posi- 
tion of Singapore gives to the Astronomer a more interesting 
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field for obserpations than can be obtained at higher or 
lower latitudes. But till such an idea is taken up by the 
powers that be, those who have the means, time and in- 
clination can contribute much information by daily obser- 
vations of the sun when possible, registering the sun spots, 
if any, and thus ascertain if there be any connection between 
their occurrence and our rainfall ; and the Principal Civil 
Medical Officer would also help considerably if he could see 
his way to having rain gauges and registers kept at Changi 
or Siranggong ( extreme east ), Tanjong Kainng ( west ), at 
the Police stations, Bukit Timah Eoad 7th mile, and Seli- 
tar ; a more general average of the rainfall could thus be 
ascertained. The absence of a station or stations well in 
the centre of the island is a drawback, the more so as many 
of the streams running into the imponnding reservoir, which 
supplies the town with its drinking water, are fed by the 
rains falling on the southern aspect of Bukit Timah. There 
should be little difficulty in teaching the Police Sergeants 
in charge of the stations to keep the register. 


J. J. L. WHEATLEY. 



Chart shewing the rise and fall of Eain during the Years 1869 to 1884, Singapore. 
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Chart shewing the increase and decrease of Eainy days during the Years 1869 to 1884, Singapore. 
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Statement shewing the Mean Annual Eain-fall and Mean number of Eainy days, from 1869 to 1884, Singapore. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE HILL TRIBES OF NORTH FORMOSA. 


In a previous number of this Journal,* I touched lightiy 
on the subject of the probable origin of the Hill Tribes of 
Formosa, adding at the same time a short vocabulary of a 
dialect spoken by ectaiu tribes and families occupying the 
savage forest-elad inoiiutaius to the South-East and South of 
the Chinese town of Bauca ([uoudam emporium 

of foreign and native trade in the North of the island -a town 
said some twenty years ago to have been composed of thirty 
to forty thousand Chinese souls. Its position as a trading 
centre has been somewhat intcrfei'cd with >f late years by the 
rival town of Twatutia (situated only a mile or so 

to the North of Banca), whose growing importance is owing 
almost entirely to the establishment there ot foreign mercan- 
tile houses, and to the rapid development of the tea trade, of 
which TwaHitia is the principal mart. 

It is my present object to give a description of the abori- 
ginal tribes living in the hills in rear of Banca extending in 
various directions towards Su-oh Bay' ou the Bast coast, and 
more especially of those tribes living nearest to the western 
borderland in the neighbourhood of Kdt Chiu 
merly a Chinese border outpost, as well as of tlmse residing 
in the mountains at the back of San Ko It eng and 

to the East also of To Ko Ham extending do^wn to 

-the “ Sylvian and Dodd ” ranges in the vicinity of the 
“ Petroleum AVells discovered by myself in the spring of the 
year 1865. 

* Journal Xo. pp. <'i9-S4. 
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The Hill Savages of North Formosa are, without doubt, 
exactly like other human beings in the shape of their 
bodies and number of their limbs, and although they 
are as wild as the animals which roam about their country, 
have no written language of their own, and live in a most pri- 
mitive style, yet there are no signs of a Darwinian tail, neither 
do they at all give you the idea that their progenitors were of 
the monkey species. 

The men are not remarkably tall ; in fact I should say 
that few of them measui’e over five feet nine inches, and the 
majority of them are, probably, under five feet six inches. 
In the South of the island, it is said, the men are of a 
larger mould than those residing North of Latitude 24 N. 

The complexion of old men of the tribes is very sallow 
and often swarthy ; that of young, healthy warriors much lighter 
and clearer, but there is observable in the majority of faces a 
dark tinge not to be seen in the faces of Chinese, not quite so 
dark as the complexion of mixed descendants of Portuguese 
settlers in Macao, but resembling more the tint to be seen in 
the faces of fair-complexioned Japanese. They are, if anything, 
darker-skinned than ordinary Chinamen who have not been 
exposed to the sun : but the peculiar strain referred to, does not 
appear so distinctly in the younger members of the tribe, or so 
strong, as it does in the complexions of those who have taken 
an active part in hunting, fighting, and in the hard daily strug- 
gle for existence. 

The skin of the daikest savage of the North of the island 
is not so dark as the complexions of many representatives of 
Spain, southern France and Italy, and in higher latitudes, 
many faces of Celtic type shew as dark a hue as that observa- 
ble in the faces of the aborigines of the North. In old mem- 
bers of the tribes, the colour of the skin assumes a duskier and 
salloR er tint, constant on the frequent exposure to the sun and 
to the weather, but with all this, there is no similarity of colour 
to that visible in the faces of African negroes. 

The strain of negro blood was plainly visible in the 
faces of the wrecked Pellew Islanders, but ‘ in the colour 
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of the skin and in the texture of the hair of the northern 
tribes there are no signs of negro extraction. Their hair is 
invariably dark and lank, not curly or frizzled, their lips are not 
so thick even as those of Malays, and the high noses possessed 
by many approach often the European type. With these 
evidences before us, it is safe to assume that tiiese savages have 
inherited an intermediate colour not apparently tr.iceable to 
negro admixture. The diversities of colour iu men, whether in 
a civil. sed or wild state, have puzzled enquirers, I imagine, up 
to the present day, and it is impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty now, after all the speculations and theories enunciated 
in books on the subject, whether our first parents were createl 
black or fair-skinned. The stronger reasons are in favour of the 
former colour, in any case the hot rays of the sun seem to have 
the effect of only tanning the skin brown, even in the tropics, 
and this effect in Formosa, where, in the valleys, it is extremely 
hot for more than half the year, would appear to have no here- 
ditary consequence on the colour of young savages who are 
launched into the world year after year. The colour of the 
skin of all peoples must necessarily be a guide to descent, for 
it must be inherited, of course with modifications. I Lave 
considered it advisable to allude to tliis subject to prove that 
the savages of North Formosa are not apparently directly 
descended from the Eastern negro section of the human 
family, specimens of which are to bo found in the islands of 
the South Pacific Ocean. It is well known that there are cer- 
tain dark cuily-headed tribes iu the Philippine group, and pos- 
sibly similar representatives of that class of people may later 
on be discovered in some of the numerous valleys of F'ormosa 
amongst the tribes to the South of the .24th pajallel, when the 
whole of the country between Mount Morrison and the Sylvian 
Kange has been thoroughly explored. The colour of the skin of 
all the Northern tribes 1 have seen appears to be of a uniform 
hue, without any variety, beyond a darker or lighter complexion 
observable when comparing bronzed and swarthy old men 
with younger members of the tribe who have never been much 
exposed to the weather. 

The general contour of the face resembles somewhat that 
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of a Malay, hut the lips of the Formosan savage are not so 
thiek, neither are their noses (excepting in few instances) quite 
so flat as those of the Malays whom I have seen at Singapore 
and in China. It may safely be said that there is nothing in 
their physiognomy whicli resembles the Chinese, their natural 
enemies, whom they imagine to be the only other inhabitants 
of Formosa or indeed of the world. 

On first meeting a savage of the true type (not beggar 
savages who are to be found on the borders and often in Chi- 
nese villages), you notice immediately the wide difference 
between him and the Celestial whom you have left on the 
opposite side of the borders, not only in the shape of his head, 
hut particularly in the expression of tlie eye, which reminds 
you more than anything else of the wild and anxious gaze of a 
Scotch deer-hound. The eyes of most of the young warriors 
are strikingly black and piercing, they always appear to be 
on the move, staring to their full extent and gazing with a clear 
but eager look as it were at some far distant object beyond 
you. In the eye of the younger huntsmen and warriors, you 
cannot recognise care, but the look of those in their prime 
speaks of anxious thought for the morrow and is an index of the 
general feeling of insecurity, which must frequently and 
naturally exist among.st men who almost daily encounter 
dangers from contact with their human enemies, in the shape 
of neighbouring unfriendly tribes or the wily Chinese invader, 
as well as at times the wild animals of the forests, on the flesh 
of which they are, for the most part, dependent for their sub- 
sistence. The expies.siou referred to is not one of fear, but 
denotes rather a life of care and anxiety. 

The head being generally small and round, the face 
is not particularly large or full. The eyes are very dark- 
coloured and stra ght cut, not at all oblique. In tlmse of 
good-looking young men and women, the lashe.s are dark and 
long, eyebrows bhn k, stnuig and thick, but not overhanging. 
In some faces they often nearly meet at the root of the nose. 
They are decidedly a very distinct feature of the face, as beards 
and whiskers are unknown and a moustache is seldom 
attempted, though I have seen certain old members of tribes 
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wearing a resemblance to one : as a rule all liair.s appearing 
on the chin or cheek are plucked out bj the roots, a small pair 
of tweezers being used for the purpose. 

The shape of the heads of savages varies considerably, 
though the majority of them appear rouud and rather small. 
Their faces are for the most part of a ^Malayan type, some have 
a Jewish cast, and again you observe fkces whose profiles 
resemble those of Europeans. I am inclined to think 
that these differences in physiognomies are attributable 
to the mixture of Malay, Philippine and Polynesian blood with 
the original ancient stocks previously existing in the island. 

The men of the northern tribes are in the habit of tat- 
tooing the forehead and chin in horizontal lines of about 
three quarters of an inch in length, and one-sixteenth part of 
an inch in breadth right in the centre of the forehead from the 
parting of the hair, which is always in the middle, to the root 
of the nose. 

On the chin, also, are similar horizontal lines, and these 
are, asarule, the only tattoo marks that are visible on the faces 
of the men. On the body they tattoo slightly, but it is not very 
general amongst them. The men have also a curious custom 
of piercing the lobes of their oars. Each lobe has a hole 
through it, large enough to receive a ])ioce of bamboo about 
the size of a Manila cheroot. They usually wear therein 
hollow pieces of yxning bamboo wdth tufts of scarlet long-ells 
sticking out of the opening at the upper eud ; others insert 
pieces of w'liat appears to be wiiite cuttle-fish bone, about four in- 
ches long-, with a disc made oftlie same material in the outer end. 
hi the foreheads of some of the men may be seen similar Hat 
but round pieces of cuttle-fish bone, fixed there by means of a 
piece ot string round the head or attached to a circlet or wreath 
of embroidered camlets or native-made cloth. On their small, 
tight-fitting caps, they frequently fix circular pieces of this w'hite 
cuttle-fish bone, or whatever it is. It seems to be quite a com- 
mon article ot barter amoiig.st them. They use strings of small 
beads made of cuttle-fish bone not only as ornaments for their 
heads and necks, but as a “ circulating medium.’'’ Necklaces, 
earrings and trinkets of various kinds arc made of it. The 
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abori^nes of the northern and central mountains are immense- 
ly fond of all sorts of trinkets. Round the necks of old men 
and young warriors are seen necklaces of wild boars’ tusks and 
teeth of animals. They are worn often as heirlooms, but prin- 
cipally as symbols of individual prowess. They often load their 
necks with metal trinkets, cuttle-fish beads, &c., to which they 
attach numerous little appliances connected with thepriming and 
loading of their matchlocks, a motley sort of collection, which ex- 
cites the curiosity of the beholder. Every man who possesses 
a gun (pdhtun) wears round his neck curious-looking priming- 
flasks full of powder, and over his shoulder, or round his waist, 
an oblong-shaped case, made of skin, often containing several 
cylindrical-shaped wooden receptacles full of powder. He has 
generally about him a small bag containing shot and long 
iron projectiles almost the size of the little finger, which are 
slipped down the muzzle of the long-barrelled matchlock on 
top of the powder without any wad between. Matchlocks, 
however, are not very common in the interior, and even the 
border tribes are only scantily furnished with them. The ma- 
jority of the men are armed with bows and arrows, with which 
they make good practice at stationary objects. Bowmen wear 
round their waists a deer skinstrap,orarrow-bclt, and not a man 
is without a long knife called laldo. Another common append- 
age is a bag made either of hempen cloth or skin, about four 
or five inches broad and nine or ten inches long, in which they 
place dried tobacco leaves. Tobacco grows wild in many parts 
of the country inhabited by the savages, and in Chinese terri- 
tory it is cultivated to a large extent in certain districts. The 
savages simply sun-dry it, then rub it in their hands and place 
it in their pipes. In this form it is very mild. Foreigners 
make it into blocks by placing the leaves one above the other ; 
a little water is then sprinkled over them, sometimes a dash of 
rum, the leaves are then pressed into a compact block, or are 
compressed into a circular shape about the size of the wrist 
and tapering to a point at both ends. Tobacco made in this 
form is tied round tightly together with rope, and is a verv 
good substitute for what is called ship’s tobacco. Native-grown 
tobacco, has been often prepared in this way by sailors on board 
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British gunboats visiting Tamsui, and has been much appre- 
ciated by every one fond of a pipe. 

Chinese cultivate the tobacco plant, and large quantities 
are exported in junks to the mainland, where it is “ cured ” 
according to Chinese taste, and in this form is re-imported for 
the use of Chinese only. The plant seems to thrive in Formosa 
luxuriantly, and it is a wonder that no attempt has been made 
here to manufacture cigars and cheroots for foreign exportation. 
Judging from the quality and size of the leaf, there ought to 
be no difficulty in producing cigars equal to those made in 
Manila. 

The aborigines of the North one and all smoke tobacco. 
Men and women invariably do so, and even young boys and 
girls are addicted to this pleasant vice, and as the plant grows 
wild and Formosa is a feverish and aguish country, it is not 
astonishing that smoking is such a common habit amongst 
them. Their pipes are made of hollowed bamboo and the stem 
(fittu hidnd Mi) is also made of very thin bamboo reed, being 
about half a foot to a foot in length, according to the taste of 
the owner. The bowls are often very tastefully and prettily 
carved and are frequently ornamented with pieces of metal. 
AVhen not in use, the pipe is generally stuck in the hair at the 
back of the head by both men and women. 

The clothing of these so-called savages living in the 
lower hills adjoining Chinese territory is, especially in the sum- 
mer months, very scant. It consists chiefly of a coat, called U- 
I'lis resembling very much an enlarged singlet open in the front 
and as a rule without sleeves. Four straight pieces of native 
hempen cloth are sewn together two to the back and two in 
front, leaving room for the arms to pass through, sewn also at 
the top ever the shoulders, but open in front, exposing the 
chest and stomach. Sometimes they are buttoned across the 
chest, and sleeves are occasionally worn by border savages. 
These coats cover the back entirely, and reach down nearly as 
far as the knees, and although they are usually made of plain, 
coarse, bleached, hempen cloth, they are almost always em- 
broidered from the waist downwards, or interwoven with either 
blue or scarlet threads of long-ells, which they obtain from the 
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Chinese borderers. 

The patterns vary very much, resembling somewhat the 
carvings to be seen on their pipe stems and not unlike the tattoo 
lines and bars on the faces of the women. They shew great 
diversity as well as regularity of design, and if not imitations 
derived fi’om outside sources, they indicate not only originality 
but great taste. In addition to the liikiis the men wear 
round their waists a strip of woven hemp four or five inches 
broad, embroidered in the same way as the lower part of the 
lilkils. This girdle or belt is called habhock, and is worn 
next to the skin as a rule, but sometimes outside the coat. 
The and are almost the only articles of clothing 
worn by the men in the lower ranges of hills, but on the 
higher levels many w-ear coats, with sleeves, and sometimes 
clothes made of the skins of animals. 

In the summer mouths, one often meets men and boys roam- 
ing about with absolutely no <dothes on at all. Some consider 
“ full dress ” to consist of a rattan wicker-work closely fitting 
cap • others strut about all day long with only the 

belt or habhock round their waists, with the laldo stuck in it. 

The blade of the laldo is about a foot and a half long and 
is always kept sharp. It is set in a haft of wood, which is 
usually adorned in the same ivay as their pipes, with carvings 
and pieces of metal. The blade is protected by a sheath of 
wood on one side and an open wire work guard on the other. 
At the end of this scabbard is often fixed part of the tail of a 
Chinaman, or other enemy, who has fallen a victim in some 
border war or on some head-hunting expedition. The laldo 
is a most necessary article to possess, for with it thev cut their 
way through the jungle and thick undergrowth, with it they 
give the death-blow to the game they hunt ; they use it in di- 
viding the animals they kill, they eat with it as sailors do 
with their knives, they cut and split firewood with it, and last 
of all they cut off the heads of their enemies with this most 
useful implement. The blades are made by Chinese and are 
obtained by the savages in barter for deeffs horns, &c. ; 
often they arc taken from the bodies of Chinese killed by them 
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in their numerous encounters with their would-be extermina- 
tors. 

On occasions the men sometimes wear tied over their right 
shoulder and flowing down the back and across the chest, a 
square piece of variegated cloth {worn by women as a sort 
of petticoat, tied round the w'aist and reaching to the knees) , 
but this article of apparel is worn more by the ivomcn than 
the men. 

They wear another kind of coat, or rather jacket, called the 
fighting jacket. It is made in every way like the lukus, 
but in its size. Instead of extending low down the body, it 
only reaches as far as the waist, and is more like a shell jacket 
Avithout sleeves than anything else. It is made of hemp, very 
closely interwoimn with threads of scarlet long-ells, a colour 
which, amongst the northern tribes, seems to be the favourite. 
Further south, towards the Sylvian Range, coats embroidered 
with blue thread of long-ells are more the fashion. The 
long-ells and camlets used by the border savages are 
obtained from their neighbours, the Chinese hillmen. In 
describing the dress of the savages, I am alluding at present 
more especially to that worn by men living in the hills to the 
North of N. liat. 24, and to the East of 1,21 E. Long. There 
appears to be very little variety in the costumes worn in this 
region, that is, in the lower ranges of hills, but at 6,000 to 
t^jOOO feet above the sea level, great difforences iu the appear- 
ance of the dresses as well us in the manners and ways 
of the people are observable. A rather curious apology for 
a great coat is worn in damp or rainy iveather, of which they 
get a very full share at all times of the year, for the lofty 
mountain ranges, varying from 4,000 to 12,000 feet running 
nearly the whole length of the island, ofi’er a great attraction 
to rain clouds. 

This coat is made generally of the skin of the large brown 
deer, only partially cured by exposure to the sun and Avind. 
The design is about as rude as anything can be, a slit of 
about six inches in length is made in the hide and at the end ot 
the slit a circular piece of the skin is cut out, allowing just room 
for the neck. The stiffness of the hide and the narrow space 
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allowed for tlie neck prevent the coat dropping olf the shoul- 
ders. A man with a covering of this kind can screw himself 
into such a position that no part of his body is exposed, ex- 
cepting his head, and on this he places his jockey-cap-shaped 
rattan cap, with the peak at the hack, thus securing perfect 
protection from rain. A few other articles besides those named 
are carried, such as hand nets, fishing gear, rope port-fires 
(made of hemp or the bark of a tree), worn round the wrists 
of men armed with matchlocks, &c., but such articles will 
be referred to later on. 

{ To be continurd. ) 


J. DODD. 



GENEALOGY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BRUNEI. 


[The following translation from a nati%’e Manuscript^ which 
has been kindly communicated to the Society by His Excellen- 
cy, W . H. Treacher, Esquire, Governor of British North Bor- 
neo, is a supplement to Sir Hugh Low^s paper published in 
No. 5 of this Journal, pp. 1-35. 

Ed.] 

:o: 

The issue of Marhum Tu.mbang di rumput were Pangeran 
di Gadong Omar, who had many descendants, and Bandahara 
Bongsu, and Sultan K.amaludix, who also had many descend- 
ants ; we cannot enumerate them because there were so many 
of them; many of them becamer slaves; ask of others their 
history. 

Marhum di Lubah, Sultan Kamaludin, begat Pangeran 
di Gadong Abdul and Pangeran di Gadong Tajudin, who 
both became Ministers, and Pangeran Paduka Tuax and 
Pangeran K.amarindra, who were both Chatriyas.* Pangeran 
Tuah, Pangeran Neian, Pangeran Ontoxg, Pangeran Bada- 
RUDiN, Pangeran Kadir and Pangeran Apong were all bis 
sons by concubines. 

He also had daughters— Raja Bulax, Raja PCtri, Raja 
Nural.am, Pangeran Boxgsu, Pangeran Sri Banum, Pange- 
ran R.atxa and Pangeran Tu.ah, all borne by concubines. 

Sultan Muhammad Ala-eduin married Pangeran Sri Ba- 
NUM, a daughter of Pangeran Bandahara Ontong, by whom 
he had two children, the eldest Pangeran Muda Amir Bahab, 
\yho refused to be made Sultan, the other Sultan Omar Ah 
Saifuddix, who succeeded to the throne. 

Before Sultan Muhammad Al.a-eddix became Sultan, his 
w'ife Pangeran Sri Baxum died, and he married Raja Bulax 
and begat Pangeran Motalam and then he became Sultan. 
Marhum di Luh.aii made him Sultan because he was of the 
line of the Sultans. 

* A particiilar rank or order of nobility in Brunei, a corruption of Ksha- 
trijja (Sanek.), the military caste of ancient India. — Eo. 
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On the death of Sultan Muhammad Ala-eddin the throne 
went baek again to Marhum di Lubah. 

Pangeran Tummonggong Ampah, half brother by a concu- 
bine of Marhum di Brunei (Sultan Muhammad Ala-eddin) 
married Baja Bulan. 

Sultan Omar Ali Saifuddin married Raja Pltri and begat 
Sultan Muhammad Tajudin. On Raja Pitri’s death Sultan 
Omar Ali Saifuddin married Raja Nuralam and has a son 
Sultan Muhammad Khan z’ul Ai.am. On the death of Raja 
Nuralam he married Pangeran Istri Bongsu, widow of Pan- 
geran Pamancha KassiMj who bore a child called Pangeran 
Saliiia, who was the daughter of Pangeran Pamancha Kassim. 

Sultan Muhammad Khan z’ul Alam, whose name was Pan- 
geran Ayah, married Pangeran Saliiia and begat Rajah Nu- 
ealam, the mother of Sidtan Omar Ali Saifuddin, who is now 
reigning, and Pangeran Muda Motalam, who was called Sultan 
Muhammad Alam. On the death of Pangeran Saliha he 
married Pangeran Nuralam, daughter of Pangeran Sri Rama 
and begat Pangeran Maria.m and Pangeran Pasar. 

Pangeran Mariam begat Pangeran Suliman and Pangeran 
Babu Fatima, who became the wife of the present Pangeran 
di Gadong. When Pangeran Nuralam died Snltan Muham- 
mad Khan z’ul Alam married Pangeran Selamah, also a 
daughter of Pangeran Sri Rama, and begat Sri Banum, Pan- 
geran Muda HASSiM,t Pangeran Muda Muhammad, who is 
now Pangeran Bandahara, and Pangeran SiTi Kiiatijah. He 
had many children by concubines. 

The eldest son of Sultan Muhammad Ala-eddin, aboim re- 
ferred to, named Pangeran Muda Amir Bahar, begat Pange- 
ran Nasirudin, who was styled Pangeran IMuharaja Dinda, 
and who begat Pangeran Muda Anak Bahar, who became the 
son-in-law of Sultan Muhammad Khan z’ul Alam and begat 
Pangeran Istri Nuralam, Pangeran Anak Besar Muhammad 
Saman, Pangeran Anak Tengah Ismail, Pangeran Anak Da- 
mit Omar Alli and Pangeran Istri. This latter became the 
wife of the Sultan Omar Ai,i Saifuddin, now on the throne. 

M'. H. TREACHER. 

t Panueran JIUDA Hassim m.arried the niece of the late Sultan Mumin 
aud had three dau^'-ht. rs and two One of the latter was called Pangeran 

Muda Chuchu Besar and the other Pangeran Muda Chuchu Damit. 



FRENCH UNO DECREE IN CAMBODIA. 


The dilferent systems adopted in raising a revenue from 
land and providing for alienation_, inheritance, &c. in certain 
Asiatic countries brought under European rule were briefly 
reviewed in this Journal in a paper which appeared in No. 13.* 
Descriptions of the native tenure and revenue system as they 
existed in Cambodia up to 1884 were there cited. f With the 
progress of events, it is now in our power to note the latest 
eflbrt of European administrators in Asia to deal with the 
problem of harmonising native customs, as to this department 
of government, with civilised notions of freedom and justice. 

The Convention concluded between France and Cambodia 
last year provides for much more direct interference by the 
French in the administration of the latter country than existed 
under the Protectorate during the previous twenty years. The 
alleged necessity for this is thus stated by a writer in Excursions 
et Reconnaissances, VIII, 206 (November and December, 
1885) : — 

“ It was necessary that France, the protecting power, 
should at last intervene. Without Avishing to interfere un- 
reasonably in the administration of the country, it was necessary 
that the revenue realised by the land-tax, ceasing to be devo- 
ted to the augmentation of the personal wealth of the King 
or privileged mandarins, should be the source of productive 
expenditure ; it was necessary that the peasant should become 
owner of his land, and the slave master of his person ; that 
justice should be regularly administered, and that, placed at 
first within the reach of all by the creation of minor courts, it 
should be secured by the existence of superior tribunals. It 
was necessary beyond everything that the execution of these 
reforms should not be evaded, as so many promises have been 
during the last twenty years, by the ill-will of mandarins 

* The Law and Customs of the M<days with reference to the Tenure of 
Land, Journal, Straits Branch, Koyal Asiatic Society, Ko. 13, p. 75. 

+ p.p. 100 and 130. 
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interested ia maintaining the existing state of afiairs."’^ 

“ The perusal of the decrees whicli follow will shew 
better than any commentary how it has been decided to solve 
all these difficulties. The tax in kind has been abolished and 
the right of private property in land created. The eight pi’o- 
vinces formed out of the fifty-seven old ones are placed several- 
ly under the superintendence of a French Eesident ; a civil 
list is assigned to the King, while the headmen of provinces 
and the judges receive salaries which justify the exaction 
from them of integrity and industry. Finally, at the Court 
of the King, France is represented by a llesideiit-General 
who, instead of being, as in the past, an almost powerless 
spectator of Cambodian decline, will have a firm hand over all 
branches of the administration.'” 

The decrees here alluded to include one relating to the poli- 
tical and administrative organisation of Cambodia, one provi- 
ding for the judicial organisation, one abolishing slavery, one 
creating private property in laud, and one abolishing tax in 
kind levied on paddy. All of these are of interest to English- 
men, to whom no experiment in colonisation and in the govern- 
ment of subject races can be a matter of indifference. Eut 
only the two last, as bearing upon land-tenures and land- 
revenue, and therefore related to the subject of the paper 
already mentioned, are here translated. 'VYhether the political 
condition of the country will admit of their peaceful intro- 
duction remains vet to be seen.* 

\Y. E. MAXWELL. 

* “ The last mail from Iiido-Chiiia brings also some particulars as to 
the situation in Cambodia. This country is far from being pacified; if it is 
true that our soldiers have been victorious in all engagements and that they 
have inflicted enormous lo.sscs on the insurgents, it is none the less true that 
tlie whole country is disorganised, that anarchy reigns there, and that secu- 
rity is wanting. What is most painful to us 'to notice is that these tidings 
only reach us through the post, that in the seven months during which the 
insurrection has now lasted the Governor of Cochin-China has given no 
details, e.xcept when they have been forced from him, and that it is only 
now that we are beginning to learn the names of the killed and wounded. 
Undoubtedly it was nc ci'ssary not togiie the movement more importance 
than it deserved, but it is, to say the least of it, strange that we should not 
have been informed, until a month after the event, that Pnom- Penh, tho 
capital of Cambodia, had been attacked,” — -li'/w/es de F HxtrCine Orient, 
Jmy, 1885, p. 27. 



FRENCH LAND DECREE IN CAMBODIA. 


ORDER RELATIVE TO THE CREATION OF PRO- 
PRIETORSHIP m LAND IN CAMBODIA. 

Part I. — Of the creation op property in land. 

Part II. — Division of the State-domain. 

Part III. — Op the administrationoftheState-dom.iin. 

Part lY. — Of occupiers. 

Part V. — Of alienation. 

Part VI. — Of registration op proprietorship.. 

Part VII. — Of dispossession. 

General provisions. 

Part 1. 

Of the Creation of Property in Lajnl. 

1. The territory of Cambodia, up to tliis day the e.Yclii- 
sive property of the Crown, is declared to be the property of 
the State. 

2. All persons lioldiug lands by virtue of documents 
indicating a temporary hiring or alienation will he required to 
deposit the same, during the si.v months next following after 
the publication or this order, in. the hands of the Resident of 
the Province, who will grant receipts for them. 

After having been verified by the Resident-General, these 
documents will, if their validity is established, be counter- 
signed and returned to the parties interested. 

3. In default of compliance, within the period specified, 
with the requirements of the preceding section, laud-holders 
will forfeit all rights. 


Part II. 

Division of the State-domain. 

!. The State-domain includes, 

lands assigned as an endowment to the Crown ; 
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lands employed for public purposes (le domaine 
public) ■, 

reserved lands (le domaine de reserve) ; 
alienable lands (le domaine alienable). 

In the endovrment of the Crown is included all the im- 
moveable property placed at the disposal of His Majesty the 
King of Cambodia, with power to him to collect the revenues 
thereof and to dispose of them at his pleasure, subject to the 
reservations contained in this order. 

In the public domain are included — roads, highways, rail- 
way lines and their appurtenances ; streams navigable for ves- 
sels or rafts, as well as their banks or shores to a breadth of 
eight metres beyond the ordinary level of high water; all the 
ways of communication in general ; buildings, lands and pre- 
mises appropriated to a public purpose. 

5. The Crown endowment and the public domain are 
inalienable ; the immoveable property composing them can 
neither be pledged or mortgaged. 

6. The reserved tracts include such immoveable property 
as the government decides to withhold from immediate alie- 
nation and to reserve for the wants of the future, although 
they form a portion neither of the Crown endowment nor of 
the public domain. 

Such immoveable property is inalienable as long as it 
continue to be classed under this category ; it may, however, 
be pledged or mortgaged. 

7. The alienable tracts comprise all I mds, the alienation 
of which is authorised as occasion arises. They may be clas- 
sified, in each con,muue, in different classes, which will only be 
disposed of successively, so that lands of the second class will 
only be alienated after those of the first have been exhausted, 
those of the third class after the complete alienation of the 
second, and so on. 

8. Land revenue of all kinds, and the rents derived from 
the immoveable property of the State-domain, with the excep- 
tion of the Crown endowment, go to the credit of the State 
budget, which benefits similarly by the sums realised by the 
sale of alienable lands. 
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9. The classification of the lands of the State-domain 
into — 

the Crown endowment, 
the public domain, 
the reserved portion, and 
the alienable portion, 

will be carried out, and may be modified from time to time by 
an order of the Kesident-General, confirmed by the Grovernor 
of Cochin-China, after consultation with the Council of the 
Government of Cambodia. 

The division, according to comminieis, and the classifica- 
tion of the alienable tracts will be eflected by the provincial 
Residents, after consultation with the native authorities, and 
sanctioned by the Resident-General. 

Part III. 

Of the Administration of the State-domain. 

10. The State-domain is administered, under the high 
authority of the King and of the Governor of Cochin-China, 
by the Fieneh Resident-General, represented in the provinces 
by the Residents. 

The Resident-General executes, either in person or by 
those to whom he has delegated authority, all the iu.struments 
which affect tlie State-domain ; purchases, sales, concessions, 
contracts, exchanges, leases and agreements, and represents it 
in Courts of law. 


P.ART IT. 

Of Occupiers. 

11. Exceptional advantages will be offered to occupiers 
of the soil. 

Those who have established themselves upon lands fonn- 
ing part of the alienable domain will be admitted, in prefer- 
ence to all other persons, either to become the owners of such 
lands on a gratuitous title, or else to acquire them by private’ 
contracts in consideration of a pajment calculated on the 
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intrinsic valne of the soil independent of any added value 
resulting from improvements made by such occupiers. 

I. 2. Those who have established themselves on lands ap- 
propriated to the public domain or the reserved tracts will have 
to quit them within a period to be fi.ved by the Resident of 
the province ; but they will receive, free of cost, if they desire 
it, a concession of land sufficient to indemnify them for any 
losses resulting from compulsory removal. 

‘VYheii the lands in respect of whijh such evacuation is to 
be effected are occupied by standing crops, the period afore- 
said can only commence from the day of their removal. 

13. Every person who shall occupy in the future, with- 
out the license of a competent authority, a piece of land be- 
longing to the State, shall be liable to a line of four times the 
letable value of the land occupied. 

Part V. 

Of Alienation. 

I I. The land of the State may be alienated by means of 
free gift (conression (/rnttate), of sale by private contract, and 
of sale by public auction. 

15. Free concession of fifty hectare^*' and under, in the 
country, or of one thousand square metres and under in centres 
of population, may be granted by the provincial Residents, 
after con.sultation with the native authorities; but tlicv will 
not take effect until after approval by the lle.sident-GcneVal . 

16. Concessions of greater extent may he made by the 
Resident-General. When they exceed three hundred hectares, 
in the case of country lands, or three thousand square 
metres in the case of populous centres, they must, in addition, 
be ratified by the Governor of Cochin-China, after consultation 
with the Council of the Government of Cambodia. 

17. Sales by private contract of land of a value of two 
hundred dollars and under may be concluded by the provin- 
cial Residents and confirmed by the Resident-General; above 
two hundred dollars, they may be concluded by the Resiclent- 

* Onp acres one nod thirty-live I'erches. 
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General ; when they exceed two thousand dollars, they must, 
in addition, he submitted for the approval o£ the Governor of 
Cochin-China, the Council of the Government of Cambodia 
being consulted. 

18. The putting up of land for sale by public auction 
must, in every case, be authorised, as a preliminary measure, 
by the Resident-General, who has subsequently to confirm the 
report of the sale. This report must, in addition, receive the 
approval of the Governor of Cochin-China, in consultation 
with the Council of Government of Cambodia, if the price 
realised at the auction exceeds two thousand dollars. 

19. In case the confirmation of the Resident- General, or 
the approval of the Governor, is refused, the alienations men- 
tioned in sections IG, 17 and 18 will be rendered void and will 
be of no effect. 

20. The draft of the instrument of free concession or of 
private contract is shewm on the counterfoil of the register of 
alienations kept at the Residency of the Province in which the 
land is situated : a duplicate is made out on the detachable 
part of the same register and an extract thereof upon the butt 
attached to the latter. These three documents are signed by 
the provincial Resident and by the purchaser or concesisionaire, 
or by two witnesses if the latter bo illiterate. The detachable 
copy and its butt are then torn off’ and despatched to the Re- 
sident-General, who will transmit them, if necessary, to the 
Governor. 

After all the prescribed formalities have been performed, 
the butt is detached from the duplicate and keiit at the Chief 
Residency f la Residence Generate ) while this latter is made 
over to the party interested to serve as his document of title. 

21. The approval of the Governor of Cochin-China may 
be given in a general way, by a resolution mentioning the 
various instruments, to several alienations. 

22. Sections 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 11, 15 (the three first 
paragraphs only), 16, 17, 18 and 19 ofthe resolution of the 2.2ud 
August, 1882, relating to the alienations of publicland in Cochin- 
China, shall be applicable to sales by auction of public lands in 
Cambodia. The Resident-General is to perform the functions 
which in Cochin-China devolve on the Director of the Interior. 
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23. The instrument of alienation may contain' a stipula- 
tion exempting the land from taxation, either wholly or par- 
tially, for a period which shall in no case exceed four years. 

The purchase money will be payable either in cash at the 
time of delivery of title, or by annual payments calculated in 
such a manner that the purchaser will find himself entirely 
free within a maximum period of ten years. 

24. The cost of taking possession must be defrayed 
entirely by the purchasers and concessionaires. 

25. Instruments by which the alienation of State lands 
is effected are exempt from all fees for registration or other- 
wise, with the exception of a fixed charge of 20 cents for 
delivery of title, which will be levied at the time of registra- 
tion in the register of alienations, on which a minute of sales 
by auction will be entered. 

26. The alienation of State lands takes final effect — in 
the case of free concessions, by the discharge, for four conse- 
cutive years, of the land-tax ; or, in the case of alienations 
burdened with a payment, by the entire payment of the pur- 
chase-money. 

27. The Resident-General can always direct the revoca- 
tion of alienations which have not taken final effect, either for 
non-compliance with the clauses of the contract, or for insuf- 
ficient or bad cultivation. 

The eviction of the purchaser or concessionaire is pro- 
nounced, after a preliminary suit, by the authority who ordered 
the alienation, subject to the confirmation or approval of the 
superior authorities whose concurrence is necessary as laid 
down in sections 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

28. No demise of State lands for farming can take place 
if it has not been previously authorised by the Resident-Gene- 
ral; such demise will then be concluded by the provincial 
Resident, entered on the register of leases specially kept for 
that purpose (which will be kept in the way indicated in sec- 
tion 20 as to the register of alienation), and confirmed by the 
Resident-General in the same vray as sales by private contract 
where the purchase money is less than two hundred dollars, 
before the detached duplicate is issued to the lessee. This lat- 
ter can in no case be exempted from payment of the land-tax. 
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29. Leases of land belonging to the State will be charge- 
able with a fee of twenty cents on delivery of title. This fee 
will be levied at the time of the entry od the register of leases. 

30. Christian institutions, pagodas, mosques and other 
religious establishments, will be permitted to keep in full pro- 
perty the lands occupied by them on the 17th June, 1884, the 
day of the signature of the Pnom-Penh Convention, that is to 
say, temple-grounds, cemeteries, schools, and priests’ houses, 
with their gardens and out-houses. 

Part VI. 

Of Registration of Lands. 

31. During the six months next following after the 
publication of this order, there will be opened, for each comm une, 
or, if necessary, for each section of a commune, quarter, or ham- 
let, a register of the lauds comprised in it, the form of which 
will be decided upon hereafter. 

These registers will be kept in French by the provincial 
Residents. 

32. All mutations of immoveable property must, under 
pain of nullity, be certified to the headmen of cantons, who 
will receive the instrument by virtue of which the mutation is 
efifected, wall give a receipt for it, and will forward it without 
delay, through the successive grades of headmen (par In 
vote hierarchique) , to the provincial Resident for entry on the 
register of lands of his Residency. 

The certificate of the parties interested is verified by a 
statement signed by the Resident and written upon the ins- 
trument of transfer. 

No mutation of title can be effected by a verbal contract. 

33. The registers of lands will be commenced afresh 
every five years. 


Part VII. 


Of Dispossession. 

34. No one shall henceforth be obliged to surrender hi^ 
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property except in the case of its being required for public 
purposes, and in consideration of fair compensation previously 
paid. 

35. Lands in respect of which dispossession is effected 
on account of their being required for public purposes, will be- 
come part of the State-domain and be classified under the 
head of le domaine public. 

36. 'Whenever there shall be occasion for dispossession, 
the nature of the public purposes for which the land is required 
shall be previously declared by an order of the Resident-Gene- 
ral. This order will describe the lands to be appropriated, 
will declare their appropriation, will state, if necessary, any 
reasons for urgency in fixing the date from which possession 
will be taken, and will appoint the non-official members of the 
Committee mentioned in the following seetion. 

37. Within (at the latest) the three months next follow- 
ing the order of the Resident-General, a Committee consisting 
of — 

1, the Provincial Resident, or his deputy, President ; 

2, the Headman of the arrondissement and the Head- 

man of the canton, within which the land appro- 
priated is situated; 

3, the two non-official members appointed by the 

order prescribed in s. 36 ; 

.shall proceed to the spot, inspect the land appropriated, listen 
to the claims of the owners and other persons interested (notice 
having been given to them at least eight days previously) and 
fix the amount of the compensation. 

The Committee will draw up a Report of its proceedings 
and forward it without delay to the Resident-General, who 
will pay, within three months from the date of such report,, 
the sums thereby awarded. 

38. Exce 2 it in cases of urgency, possession shall never be 
taken until the compensation has been paid. 

The taking of possession must never be delayed longer 
than the month following such payment. 

If urgeney has been formally declared to exist, posses- 
sion will be taken on the date fixed in the order of the Resi- 
dent-General. 
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In either case, the fact of possession having been taken 
must be recorded in a report by the Provincial Resident. 

39. Every act of dispossession which shall not be in con- 
formity with the preceding regulations is hereby declared to 
he void and of no eflFect, provided that this shall in no way 
affect any liability, civil or criminal, which may have been 
incused by those officers who may have ordered, prosecuted, 
carried out, or in any manner taken part in the same. 

General Procedure. 

10. Any matter not provided for in the present Regula- 
tion shall, on the motion of the Resident-General, he deter- 
mined by the Governor of Cochin-China, the Council of the 
Government of Cambodia being consulted. 

41. The Resident-General is charged with the carrying 
out of the present order, which shall he enrolled wherever need- 
ful, and inserted in the Journal Officiel de la Cochin-Chine 
Frangaise and in the Bulletin Officiel du Cambodge. 

Given at Pnom-Penh, the 28th October, 1884. 

CHARLES THOMSON, 
Governor of Cochin-China. 

(Seal of the first Minister). 


Order abolish ixo the Tax on Paddy. 


1. The tax upon paddy levied by the Oknhaluong is, and 
shall remain, abolished. 

2. The foregoing decision shall apply to the harvest, now 
in progress, for 1884. 

3. Paddy intended for the manufacture of spirits shall 
continue to be charged with a duty of ten per cent. 
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4. The representative, for the time being, of the Protec- 
torate is charged with the enforcement of this decree. 

Given at Pnom-Penh, the 18th November, 1884. 

CHARLES THOMSON, 

Governor. 

(Seal of the first Minister). 

By order of the Governor, 

J. FOURES, 

Representative (provisional) of the Protectorate. 
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o 

The Malay language is a member of the Malayan section of 
the Malayo-Polynesian class of languages^ hut it is by no 
means a representative type of the section which has taken its 
name from it. The area over which it is spoken comprises the 
peninsula of Malacca with the adjacent islands (the Rhio- 
Lingga Archipelago), the greater part of the coast districts of 
Sumatra and Borneo, the seaports of Java, the Snnda and 
Banda Islands. It is the general medium of communication 
throughout the archipelago from Sumatra to the Philippine Is- 
lands, and it was so upwards of three hundred and fifty years 
ago when the Portuguese first appeared in those parts. 

There are no i\[alay manuscripts extant, no monumental re- 
cords with inscriptions in INIalay, dating from before the 
spreading of Islam in the archipelago, about the end of the 13th 
century. By some it has been argued from this fact that the 
Malays possessed no kind of writing prior to the introduction 
of the Arabic alphabet (W. Ronixso.v, J. J. de H oleander) ; 
whereas others have maintained, with greater show of probabi- 
lity, that the Malays were in possession of an ancient alphabet, 
andthatit was the samcas the Kechang (Maksdex, Friederich), 
as the Kawi (Yan dee Tcuk), or most like the Lampong 
(Keen), — all of which alphabets, with the Battak, Bugi, and 
Macassar, are ultimately traceable to the ancient Cambojan 
characters. With the Slohammedan conquest the Perso-Arabic 
alphabet was introduced among the Malays ; it has continued 
ever since to be in use for literary, religious, and business pur- 
poses. Where Javanese is the principal language, Malay is 
sometimes found written with Javanese characters ; and in Pa- 
lembang, in the Menangkabo country of Middle Sumatra, the 
Eechang or Renchong characters are in general use, so called 
from the sharp and pointed knife with which they are cut on 
the smooth side of bamboo staves. It is only since the Dutch 
have established their supremacy in the archipelago that he 
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Roman character has come to be largely used in writing and 
printing Malay. This is also the case in the Straits Settle- 
ments.* 

By the simplicit}’ of its phonetic elements, the regularity of 
its grammatical structure, and the copiousness of its nautical 
vocabulary, the Malay language is singularly well-fitted to be 
the lingua franca throughout the Indian archipelago. It 
possesses the five vowels, «. i, n, e, o, both short and long, and 
one pure diphthong ok. Its consonants stve k, <j, ng, ch,j , ,n 
t, d, n, p, h, in, >j, r, /, ir, s, h. Long vowels can only occur in 
open syllables. The only possible consonantal nexus in pure- 
ly Malay words is that of a nasal and mute, a liquid and mute 
and vice versa, and a liquid and nasal Final k and h are all 
but suppressed in the utterance. Purely Arabic letters are 
only used in Arabic words, a great number of which have been 
received into the Malay vocabulary. But the Arabic charac- 
ter is even less suited to Malay than to the other Eastern 
languages on which it has been foisted. As the short vowels 
are not marked, one would, in seeing, c, the word bntng, 
ihink first of hintaihj, a star; but the word might also mean a 
large scar, to throw down, to spread, rigid, mutilated, enceinte, 
a kind of cucumber, a redoubt, according as it is pronounced 
hantang, banting, hrnfang, huntang, huntang, hunting, bonieng, 
bent eng. 

Malay is es?c;itially, wiih few exceptions, a dissyllabic lan- 
guage, and the syllabic accent rests ou the penultimate unless 
that syllable is .qien and short : e, g., diitatig, namafia, besar, 
diumpatkaufuilah. Nothing in the form of a root word indi- 
cates the grammatical category to which it bclbngs ; thus, 
kd.^ih, kindne.'^s, aftectionate, to love ; gunti, a proxy, to ex- 
change, instead of. It is only in derivative tvords that this 
vagueness is avoided. Derivation is effected by infixes, pre- 
fixes, affixes, and reduplication. Infixes occur more rarely in 
Malay than in the cognate tongues. Examples arc — guruli, 
a rumbling noise, to make such a noise ; rioJi/Ax to 

point, telunjuk, the forefinger; cliuchik, to pierce, chenlchuk, 

Xo. The Roman eharact'r has not yet hecn adopted in the S' traits 
Settlements, either in the Government VeniaciUar Schools, or by the Native 
Rress. 

Ed. 
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a stockade. The import ot the prefixes — me (meng, mefi, 
men, mem), pe (peng, pen, pen, pern), her, (bel), per, pel, ka, 
di, ter, — and affi-xes — an, kan, i, lah — will best appear from 
the following examples ; root word ajar, to teach, to learn : 
menydjar, to instrnct (expresses an action) ; belCijar, to study 
(state or condition) : mengujari. to instruct (some one, trans.) : 
niL ngdjarkan, to instruct (insoniething, causative); peitijajar, the 
instructor ; the learner ; pen/j'ijariut , the lesson tanghi, 

also the school ^pdlaiCiran, the lesson learnt: diCijdr, to be learnt 
learnt ; teraj drka'i, taught; instructed ; [per- 

aja: {iromraja, prince), to recognize as prince; pcrajduin, to 
crown as prince ; kargjdan, royalty] ; djark>\.niah, teach ! Ex- 
amples of reduplication are — djar-djur, a sainted person : ajar- 
berdjar, (or beldjar), to be learning and toaciiing by turns : 
similarly there are forms like d'lar-ntjaydjar, hh’djai'-ajdi'tin, 
djrir-fijdn\ in^inph’djar, nidmpjrdjafkan, mjmperajdri, tc'-hjl- 
djarkan, pSrbi’Jdjarkan, &o. Altogether there are upwards of 
a hundred possilile derivative forms, in the idiomatic use of 
which the ilalays exhibit much skill. See especially H. von De- 
svALL, Dl‘ vovniverandei inyen der Makhrhe fan/, llatavia, 1861: 
and J. P 1 . 1 .VAPPEL, Makhch-HoUuiuUch IFooiv/ca/ioc^, Amster- 
dam, 1875, “Inlcidiug.” In every other respect the language 
is characterized by great simjilicity and indetiniteness. There 
Ls no inflexion to distinguish number, gender, or c tse. Xum- 
ber is never indicated when tlie sense is obvious or can be 
gathered from the context ; otherwise plurality is expressed hy 
adjectives such as saydla, all, and //ddoA:, many, more raroly by 
the repetition ot the uoun, and the indefinite singular by sa or 
•Vii/K, one, svitb aelass-word. Gender may, if necessary, be dis- 
tinguished by the words laki-luk}, male, and pcrunipmn, fe- 
male, in the en.-ie ot persons, and ot jntihui and bctlna in the case 
ot animals. The genitive case is generally' indicated by the 
position of the v. ord after its governing uoiiii. Also adjectives 
and demonstrative jirorumiis have their jilaees after the noun. 
Comparison is efl'ected by the use of particles. Insti’ad of the 
personal pronouns, both in their full and abbreviated forms, 
coiiventioiial nouns are in frequent use to indicate the social 
position or relation of the respective interlocutors, as, c. y,, 
Iianiba tunn, the master’s slave, i. I. These noiiiis vaiw ac- 
cording to the dilferent localities. Another peculiarity of 
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Malay (and likewise of Chinese, Shan, Talaing, Burmese, and 
Siamese) is the use of certain class-words or coefficients with 
numerals, such as ornwj (man), when speaking of persons, ehor 
(tail) of animals, keping (piece) of flat things, htji (seed) of 
roundish things ; e, 9., lima biji telor, five eggs. The number 
of these class-words is considerable. Malay verbs have neither 
person or number nor mood or tense. The last two are some- 
times indicated by particles or auxiliary verbs ; but these are 
generally dispensed with if the meaning is sufficiently plain 
without them. The Malays avoid the building up of long sen- 
tences. The two main rules by which the order of the words in a 
sentence is regulated are— subject, verb, object ; and qualify- 
ing words follow those wdiich they qualify. This is quite the 
reverse of what is the rule in Burmese. 

The history of the Malays amply accounts for the number 
and variety of foreign ingredients in their language. Hindus 
appear to have settled in Sumatra and Java as caidy as the -Ith 
century of our era, and to have continued to exercise sway 
over the native populations for many centuries. These receiv- 
ed from them into their language a very large number of Sans- 
krit terms from which we can infer the nature of tlie civiliz- 
ing iiiflnerico imparted by the Hindu rulers. Not ouly in words 
concerning commerce and agriculture, but also in terms con- 
necte'd with sncial. religious, and administrative matters, that 
influence is traceable in .Malay. Sec IV. E. JIaxwi'.ll, Hfnattnl 
of the Mulmj Ldiiguar/e, IH'2, pp. b-.3 I, wliere this subject is 
treated more fully than by previous writers. This Sanskrit 
element forms such an integral part of the jialay vocabulary 
that ill spite of the subsequent infusion of Arabic and Persian 
words adopted in the usual course of Moliamracdan conquest 
it has retained its ancient citizenship in the language. The 
number of Portuguese, Englisii, Dutch, and Chinese words in 
Malay is not considerable : tlicir presence is easily accounted 
for by politierd or commercial contact. 

The Malay language abounds in idiomatic expressions, 
which constitute the chief difficulty in its acquisition. It is 
sparing in the use of personal pronouns, and prefers imperson- 
al and elliptical diction. As it is rich in specific expressions 
for the various aspects of certain ideas, it is requisite to em- 
ploy always the most appropriate term suited (o the particular 
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aspect. In Maxwell’s pp. 120 si/., no less than six- 

teen terms are given to express the difterent kinds of striking, 
as many for the different kinds of speaking, eighteen for the 
A^arious modes of carrying, &c. An unnecessary distinction 
has been made betwee.n High Mala;/ and Low Malay. The 
latter is no separate dialect at all, bat a mere brogue or jargon, 
the medium of intercourse between illiterate natives and Euro- 
peans too indolent to apply themselves to the acquisition of 
the language of the people ; its vocabulary is made up of Malay 
words, M'ith a coni'entional admixture of words from other 
languages ; and it varies, not only in ditterent localities, but 
also in proportion to the individual speaker’s acquaintance 
with Malay proper. The nse is ditterent as regards the term 
Jawl as applied to the Malay language. This has its origin 
in the names Great Java ami Lesser Java, by which the me- 
diffival Java and Sumatra were called, and it accordingly 
means the language spoken along the coasts of the two great 
islands. 

Malay is probably spoken ivith greate-t purity in the Rhio- 
Lingga Archipelago and in the independent states of Perak 
and Kedah, on the western coast of the peninsula of Malacca. 
In other states of the peninsula (Johor, Tringganu, Ivelantan) 
dialectical divergencit s both as to pronunciation and the use 
of Avords have been noted. Tlie most important and the most 
interesting of all the Malay dialects is that of Menangkabo 
(Mcnaugkarbau) in the residency of Padang and in Upper 
Jambi, in Oentral Sumatra. It abounds in diphthongs, and 
prefers A’ocalic to consonantal terminations, thus changing fi- 
nal al and ar into il and ir into iye, ul and nr into uuc, us 
and at into c’, ns into uici ; final a mostly passes into d, so that 
for SL’lurn iu\(l'.sndd'jar thev say snderd, sudego ■, the emphatic 
-/«,'/ is turned into -malah or malnh hd ; the prefixes her, per, 
ter arc changed iMo ha, pd, td, or hlird, pdrd, turd. Among 
other changes in pronunciation may be noted draiig for orang, 
mnngko fir uiaku, lai for Idgi ; they use nan for gang, na’ for 
hendak, deh for ole/>, ha’ for hdgai, pai ior pergi, ko’ iovjikatau, 
&c. In s.jiue districts of Menangkabo ( Pahmbang, Lebong) 
the Renchoug eh iracter is in general use in Avriting this dia- 
lect, for Avhich purpose it is far better suited than the Arabic. 
As early as 182.2 a small tract on the customs and traditions 
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of Moko-Moko, in this dialect, was printed with a translation 
at Bencoolen. But it is only in recent years that the Dutch 
have commenced to pay the dialect the attention it deserves, 
by publishing texts, with Transliteration and translations and 
supplying other materials for its investigation. See the 
Transactions and Journal of the Asiatic Societies of Batavia 
and the Hague the Indisclic Gids, and more especially the 
jihilological portion, by A. L. van Hasselj', oi Midden- Sumatra, 
iii. 1 (Leyden, 1889), where also the best and fullest account 
of the Kenchong character is to be found. Of other Malay dia- 
lects in Sumatra, only the one .spoken at Achih (Achin) 
deserves mention ; in Java the Batavian dialect shows the most 
marked peculiarities. The numerou.s and greatly divergent 
dialects spoken in the Molucca Islands (valuable information 
on which has been supplied by F. S. A. de Clercq, G. W. \Y. 
0. VAN Hoevell, and A. van Ekris) and in Timor differ so 
materially from the Malay of the peninsula of the Menangka- 
bo that they cannot be called Malay dialects at all ; whereas 
the Malay .spoken in some parts of the Minaliassa (Celebes) 
scarcely differs from Malay proper. 

There is no grammar of Malay by a native writer with the 
sole exception of a .small tract of 70 pages, entitled Bustdna 
’IKdihin, by Raja Ali Haj-jt of Rldo, which was lithographed 
in the island of Reuciigal in 18o7. A. Rig.vietta, udioaceora- 
panif'd AIaoeliax in his fii.A voyage round the globe, was the 
first European whose vocabulary of Malay words (boU) has 
(;ome donn to Next m the field were the Dutch, who 
provided a medium of intercourse bclv.'cen their traders and 
the Malays. F. HoUtman’s Voeahulari/ and Vonrersations, in 
Dutch, Malaij, and Mahajasij , ajipeared at .-Vmsterdam in 1(103 : 
and it m.ay be noted that tiu; 3Ialay spoken in those days dues 
not appear to have raab rially altered since. The same dia- 
logues appeared in English and Meday in 1014. Since then 
numerous grainmar.s, dietiouarie.s, and eoiiversaliou books have 
been brought out by ICnglish and Dutch writer.s. As the best 
helps at present available for tlie .‘-tudy of iMalay may be recom- 
mended M . E. AlAxwELffs Jlunual oj the Jhitai/ Lantjuutjc, Lon- 
don, 18S.8 (e.speciaily valuable for it.s full treatmeut cf the 
idioms) : P. Eavre, G rnmma'rrc dc la lanynf Jluhdse, Vier.na 
and Paris, 1870: and Dh tionnairc Midais-Yrunrais, ih., 187b, 
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2 Tols. ; Didionnaire Franrais-Malais, ib., 1880, 2 vols. : J. J. 
DE Hollander, Ilandleidimj bij de heoefeninj der Maleische tuat 
en letterkunde, Breda, 1882; J. Pijnappel, Mnhixche Spraak- 
kunst, Hague, 1866 ; and Maleiscli-Hollan'hrh JVoordenboek, 
Amsterdam, 1875. The printing ofYo.v Deivai.l’.s Fidionanj. 
edited by H. N. v.an der Tuuk, is still in progress at Batavia. 

Literature. — There are tivo kinds of Malay popular litera- 
ture— the one in prose, the other in poetry. The former com- 
prises the proverbs, the latter the ‘Miantuns."’ ‘^Agriculture, 
hupting, fishing, boating, and wood-cr.ift are the occupations 
or accomplishments which furni.sli most of the illustrations, 
and the nuiuber of beasts, birds, fishes, and plants named in a 
collection of Malay proverbs will be found to he considerable^^ 
(W. E. Maxwell, JIaia>/ Prore,M. H. C. Kli.xkekt, pub- 
lished a collection in the Hijdrapcn tot de tnatkunde ran N. I. 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of the Hague) for 1860, pp. 39 
-8t . See also J. Haki!e.\ia on the 3Ienangkabo proverbs, in 
vols. XXV. and xxvi. of tlie Batavian 27 >V/,vc/o 7 /;f, and Favre's 
Dietionnaire Jlalai-n-Franccti.f, puHsim. The pantuns are im- 
proHsed poems, generally (though not necessarily) of four 
lines, in which the first and third and the second and fourth 
rhyme. They are mo.stly love poems : and their chief peculi- 
arity is that the meaning itdentfed to be conveyed is expressed 
in the second couplet, whereas the first contains a simile or 
distant allusion to the second, or often has, bevond the rhvmc, 
no connexion with the second at all. The Ma'iays are fond of 
reciting such rhymes “ in alternate contest for several hours, 
the preceding pantun furnishing the catchword to that which 
follows, until one of the parties be silenced or vanquished.'’’ 
See T. J. NEwnoLo, Account of the British Settluncnts in the 
Straits of Jlalffcr :/, vol, ii. ;3-16 ; Klixkeut in the Bi/dm/en for 
1868, pp 309-70: L. K. Hak.alsen in the Tijdschrift, vol. 
xxi. pp. 480 -.j 33 (Mcnangkabo). If the Malays haxm kept 
entirely aloof from the influences of Islam in this the most 
characteristic part of their literature, they have almost equally 
preserved their independence in the other departments. Not 
that this may be considered entirely to their credit ; for, if 
they had endeavoured to infuse into their writings some of the 
spirit of Arabic and Persian historiography, poetry, and fiction, 
it could not but have benefited the character of their own liter- 
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ary productions. As it is their histories and chronicles are a 
strange motley of truth and fiction; their poems and novels 
lack coherence and imagination, and are singularly monoton- 
ous and devoid of that spirit of chivalry which pervades the 
corresponding branches of literature among the leading na- 
tions of Islam. As Mala}'^ copyists are much given to making 
arbitrary changes, it happens that no two MSS. agree, and 
that of many a popular work different recensions exist, which, 
moreover, often go by different names. This circumstance 
greatly tends to increase the difficulties of editing Malay texts. 
Works on specially Mohammedan subjects (theology, law, ethics, 
mysticism) are of course only imitations of Arabic or Persian 
originals ; there are also numerous novels and poems treating 
of purely Mohammedan legends. But not only is there trace- 
able in many of these a slight undercurrent of Hinduism and 
even pre-Hinduism; the Malays possess also, and indiscriminate- 
ly read along with their Mohammedan books, quite as many 
works of fiction of purely Hindu origin. The want, however, 
of political cohesion, and of a national spirit among tribes so 
scattered as the ilalays are, which could have favoured the 
growth of a national epic or national songs, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the absence from their literature of any productions 
^ this rfass, such as exist in Bugi and Macassar literature. 

most popular of their poetical productions are the 
Ken Tamhiihav, Sha‘ir Kidusdri, Slia‘ir Jauhar Mdnikam and 
Sfta‘ir Abdu’lmuluk, all of which have been printed. Among 
the prose works there are various collections of local law's and 
customs (undang-undanfj), chronicles (such as the Sajarat ma- 
Idyu), books on ethics (the best are the Makota sagdla raja-rd- 
ja, and the Bnsfdmdniinldttn, and a very large number of works 
of fiction and legendary lore, some of which possess much des- 
criptive power. They all bear the title Hikayat, and the fol- 
lowing are the best-known : H. Hang Tiiah, H. Hannah, H. 
Ismd Yatim, H. Jumjitmah, H. Bakhtii/dr fSddah Bakhtin, 
Gholdm) , H. ituniskin, H. Sultan Ihrdhlm, H. Sri Kama, H. 
Panddira lima. Several of these and many other works not 
mentioned here have appeared in print (with or without trans- 
lation) chiefly in Holland, Batavia, and Singapore, and extracts 
have been given in the various Malay chrestomathies by 
Dvlaurier, De Hollander, Nie.m.vn.\, Van der Tulk, Gra- 
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sHUis, and in Marsden’s Malay Grammar. The best recent Ma- 
lay writer was 'Abdullah ibn ‘Abdelkadir Munshi of Singa- 
pore, who died, it is said of poison, at Mecca, some eight and 
twenty years ago. His autobiography, “ Journey to Kelantan,'^ 
and “Pilgrimage to Mecca ” are patterns of Malay style, though 
the author's contact with educated Europeans is traceable in 
them, while his translation (from the Tamil version) of the 
Panchatantra is free from such influence. 

Malay literature is fairly represented in England in the Bri- 
tish Museum, the India Office, and the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and descriptive catalogues of ^e Malay MSS. in each of these 
libraries are available. See Niemann in the Bijdragen, iii. 6, 
p. 96-101 ; Van der Tuuk in Tijdschrift voor Ned. Indie for 
1849, i. p. 385-400, and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, new series, ii. p, 85-135. An account of the Leyden 
collection, by J. Pijnappel, is given in the Bijdragen, iii. 5, pp. 
142-178. The finest collection of Malay MSS., upwards of 
400 volumes, is in the library of the Asiatic Society of Batavia’. 
See L. W. C. van den Berg, Verslag van eene verzameling Ma- 
leisehe, ^c., handschriften, Batavia, 1877. If it had not been 
for the loss, by fire, on their passage from India, of three hun- 
dred Malay MSS., the property of the late Sir T. S. Raffles, 
England would now boast of the largest assemblage of Malay 
MSS. in the world. On Malay literature in general, compare 
G. H. Werndly, Maleische Spraakkunst, Amsterdam, 1736, 
pp. 227-357; E. Jacquet in the Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 
vol. ix. (1832), pp. 97-132, and 222-253 ; T. J. Newbold, 
British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 1839, vol. ii. pp. 
215-368 ; E. Dulaurier, Memoire, lettres, et rapports, Paris, 
1843 ; J. J. de Hollander, Handleiding hij de heoefening der 
Maleische taak en letterkunde, Breda, 1882, pp. 277-388 ; and 
G. K. Niemann, in Bijdragen, iii. 1 (1866), pp. 113-46, 333 
sq. 

R. R. 


[ The foregoing paper, which is extracted from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1883) is from the pen of Dr. Reinhold 
Rost, the learned librarian of the India Office Library, a 
friend to Oriental research of every description. 




A MISSIONARY'S JOURNEY 
THROUGH LAOS FROM BANGKOK TO UBON. 


AM glad to be able to communicate to the Straits 
ITrauch of the Iloyal Asiatic Society some notes 
made by a Missionary on his way from Bangkok 
to Cbou to convert the Lacs tribes. 

Missionaries penetrate gradually and from dif- 
ferent directions into the midst of tliese^ savage 
tribes, and try to convert them to Cliristian:ty. The story 
of what occurred among the v. ild Ba-huars, an iiiclependeut 
tribe on the West of Cochin-China near tiio 14"^ lat. N. and 
106° long. E. (Paris), is well known. Jn the beginning 
of 1884 live Missionaries were murdered by brigands wliile 
they were engaged in establishing a Mission among the 
Chau tribe in the AVest of Tonquin. 

For some time past the iMissiou in »Sia:n has maintained 
a Station at Cbon, near 15° 2b' K. hit. and 10.2° 60 1-. 
long. (Paris) on tiie Seimouii, a tributary ot the Mekong. 
It is the ISarra.tive of a Missionary on his way to L bon- which 
I have now the pleasure of communicating. 

N. C. 


It is not a carefully composed narrative that I propose to 
give you, but simply a journal kept from day to day, written 
often by the light of a torch., or of the setting siin, when, tired 
by the day's march, we had pitched our c.nup for the night. In 
order to take the place of i\'re IIoxdei., invalided, I started w ith 
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Pere Xavier Grufioo, who had already been for two years a Mis- 
sionary in Laos. We bought in Bangkok such things as were 
absolutely necessary, these being of an exorbitant price among 
the Chinese of Laos, viz., cotton goods, thread, cooking 
utensils, medicines, etc. Ou Septuagesima Monday, the 
11th of February, ISSl, two boats loaded with luggage took 
their departure for Thakien, four days’ journey N. E. of Bang- 
kok. The following Thursday we were at Thakien, where the 
inhabitants entertained us during the few days employed in 
preparing the carts to be used on our journey. These carts 
were the same which had brought down our confrh'e-'^ from 
Laos a few days before. On Wednesday, the 20th February, 
the carts started ; we followed a few hours later, and overtook 
them, and halted at mid-day at the village of Ban-seng. This 
village is at the entrance of the forest, which we were not to 
leave again after this point. There is nothing but one immense 
forest, in some places very dense, in others relieved by clearings 
in the midst of which villages are scattered about. It is a 
thick wood, through which passes a road just broad enough 
for a cart, there is not room for a man either on the right or on 
the left. Here and there one comes across a clearing. It must 
not be supposed that the road is free from obstructions ; now 
it is a deep rut which nobody fills up, now it is an enormous 
root which blocks up part of the road-way and which has to 
be crossed at the risk of seeing the cart smashed into a 
thousand pieces. We advanced in this way with our ton carts 
and relays of bullocks, which either followed or preceded us 
by a short distance. Sometimes a wheel would lose its 
spokes, and sometimes an axle would break Itbeso a.vles are 
merely bars of some tough wood which go through the 
wheels and have to be renewed frequentlv). 

At last, about 9 o’clock, we reached a muddy pool and 
pitebed our camp on its banks. This consisted in arranging 
the carts in a large circle, in the centre of wliich the bullocks 
and horses were tethered to stakes driven into the ground. 
Their drivers spread their mat.s on the grass under the carts 
and jjassed the night there. As for ourselves, we had 
manufactured two little tents which we set up lictween two 
carts. Large fires, fed with fuel by watchmen who mounted 
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guard armed with muskets, were a safeguard against wild 
beasts and robbers. 

Ilntrsclay, 21sf. — Daylight had hardly appeared when ,I 
wakened the camp and rang to prayers. Then each made his 
way to the cart that served as our kitchen, to swallow a cup 
of tea, while waiting for breakfast, which might be a long time 
coming, for it was necessary first to reach the regular halting- 
place, otherwise no water was to be got. The bullocks were 
yoked, and we started — my confrere, on horseback, leading the 
way, while I brought up the rear in order to keep an eye upon 
stragglers. After an hour’s march, there was a sudden halt, 
and I went from one cart to another asking what was the mat- 
ter. Each had stopped because the one in front of it had 
stopped ! It turned out that a wheel was broken, the damage 
was repaired with rattan, and we w'ent on again. Aboirt mid- 
day we stopped near a pool and cooked our breakfast, while 
the bullocks, unyoked, cropped the fresh herbage. We were 
at the village of Ramachai, but we were in want of a spare 
felloe, for which we sought in vain. Our people went off to 
the Laosiau village of Ban-kula and thence brought back the 
piece of wood that we wanted. We then set off. The route 
, here was over loose, white sand, which made it very heavy 
travelling for the bullocks. In the evening we reached two 
muddy marshes ; here, at the pool known as Nong-pi-ieng, we 
camped. 

Friday, 22/if/.— Towards the evening we arrived at a 
small village — a group of little huts built upon piles in 
the middle of an enclosure formed of felled timber. We did 
not halt here, for the water was not good and the custom- 
house of Muang Sanam is only a kilometre further on and 
there is a good spring there. 

The mention of a “ custom-house ” is calculated to make 
you suppose that we were approaching a collection of houses 
protected by a military station. But in this country a 
douane is a much more simple affair. No registers, no com- 
missioners ! Two men sprawling peacefully in a hut of leaves 
await, at the frontier of a province, the passage of cart and 
bullocks and levy a tax on the owners. 
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Saturday, 23rd . — A short stage. Busy preparing an altar. 

Sunday, 2\th. — Mass. We camped in the evening on the 
banks of a torrent, n hich is nearly dry in this season. 

2Iond(t)j, 2oth . — We found in the evening on the surface 
of the ground a kind of iron ore which the most intelligent 
of our followers called “ stone of Bien-hca.’^ This substance 
seems to me to be somewhat carious ; it looks as if it were 
formed of little globules of iron, or like the slag which is 
taken from a furnace after smelting. Blocks of this stone 
are found at distant intervals, quite isolated one from the 
other. We camped near a little torrent. 

Tuesday, 23th . — We started again, crossing the stream 
Huai Khai, and met four bullock-carts accompanied by some 
Siamese. This is the first time for five days that we have 
come across any human being. 

Wednesday, 21th . — Wc bad to cross the river Sakiio, which 
never dries up, and the bed of which is at the bottom of a 
deep ravine and is disfigured with stakes and snags. 

The d escent was negotiated, and we crossed over and halted 
for breakfast. Four or five Burmese caravans were encamp- 
ed not far from us, and in another direction a party of 
Cambodians. Those people had come from the provinces of 
Sourin and Risaket to buy gambier, which they eat with the 
hetcl-lcaf and areoa-iuit. They bad been here for more than 
a week and liad not yet been able to make their purchases, 
owing to their not having complied with some formality or other 
insisted on by the local autiiorities. While we took onr 
meal, we received several visits. The first to come was a 
judge from the town of Amnet, twelve leagues from tTbon, 
who was on his way to Ban'gkok, and was good enough to 
take charge of a short note to iXlonseigneur A’ey giving him 
news of us. By degrees all these folks disappeared on their 
way south, in the direction by which we had come. About 2 
o^clock we too started. We had been on the march for about 
tliree quartcis of an hour w hen we reached the custom-house 
of Sakeo, which is situated on the side of a road as large and 
straight as ours in Europe. It goes from the prortnee of 
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Kabin to Battambang. Constructed originally by a Phya 
(high Siamese official) to secure easy communication with 
the Cambodian provinces subject to Siam, this road might 
be of the greatest use to travellers. But since the date of 
its construction it has not received any repairs whatever, and 
the forest therefore is taking possession of it again. In this 
very year (1884) a telegraph line hes been erected along this 
road, over its entire length, by the agency of Frenchmen from 
Saigon (this line goes from Saigon to Bangkok). In the 
evening we camped at a pool called Nong Salika. A caravan 
of Chinese traders from Sourin had established themselves 
before our arrival, and among them was the nephew of an old 
Chinese Christian whom I had known at Bangkok. He was 
travelling towards Kabin to sell skins, silk, etc., and intended 
to bring back with him cloth, hardware, etc. His corres- 
pondent at Kabin being a Christian, I entrusted him with 
a second letter for Bangkok. 

Thursday, 28th . — At 3 p. m. we reached the frontier of the 
province of Vathana. We were all fasting, and we esta- 
blished x)urselves in the sheds which had been built for the 
workmen employed on the telegraph line. Night had al- 
ready fallen when we heard the sound of a band of men advanc- 
ing in our direction. Pere Xatiek got up to see what was hap- 
pening, and saw a black mass a few feet in front of him. 
“ Who goes there V’ “ Phra Aphai." Torches were bought 
and Pere Xavieu then saw that the black mass was an ele- 
phant of the largest size followed by. two smaller ones. The 
travellers were in search of a lodging for the night, and as 
there still remained one large shed unoccupied, they settled 
themselves down in that. 

Friday, 29M. — To-day we rested, and watched at our leisure 
the travellers of last night. Their chief is a Cambodian 
mandarin subordinate to Siam. Of the three elephants which 
he had with him, two were intended for the King of Siam as 
presents. 

The mandarin came to pay us a visit, and informed us of the 
object of his journey. He is, he said, the son of Phya Anu- 
phat (a high official) and the second mandarin of the Province 
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of Siem-rab. In return for the elephants which he was going 
to offer to the King, he hoped for certain favours. We paid a 
visit to the Governor, for whom we had brought letters from 
Bangkok. His house is a tumble-down affair. He is of 
Laosian race, about sixty yeare old, and has under his govern- 
ment about two or three hundred houses scattered about in 
the forest, the population of which is Cambodian. 

Saturday, Isf March . — For the last time we crossed the tele- 
graph line, which we then quitted in order to take the road to 
Nong-bua (pool of Lokas). At one o’clock we resumed our 
journey, and camped in the evening at the village of Bang- 
sang inhabited by Laosians. 

Sunday, 2nd . — Our itinerary instructed us to go by 
Nong-phi, and Tong-nong — two pools which are close to the 
roadside— but the dryness of the weather obliged us to take 
another course, viz., by Ban-kin. Starting at half-past two, 
we travelled through forest, everything being most distressing- 
ly dry ; at night we slept in the forest, the bullocks having to 
go without water. Our rice was cooked with the little which 
we had in reserve. 

Monday, Zrd . — At ten o’clock we arrived at Ban-kin. 
Water good and abundant. At two o’clock the signal for depar- 
ture was given, but two bullocks were missing and had to be 
recovered. We got away at last. Eoad bad. On the left a 
chain of mountains of considerable height was observable. At 
night we camped on the banks of a pool. 

Tuesday, ‘Uh . — Excellent water in the morning, muddy 
water in the evening. 

Wednesday, ^th . — In the evening we arrived at the village 
of Huan-Sameron and pushed on to Kra-sa-memai, where we 
passed the night in the middle of a field. 

Thursday, Gth . — Early in the morning the headman of the 
village visited us at our camp, and brought us the provisions 
which we had asked for the night before on our arrival. 
These consisted of rice, fowls and red chillies. AYe were able 
also to procure here an additional cart for eleven ticals j this 
extra assistance was absolutely necessary, for we were ap- 
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proacliing a chain of momtains which we should have to 
cross in order to reach the plateau of tJbon. About half past 
four we emerged in an extensive' clearing covered with reeds 
which were still green ; we judged that we should here find 
the water we wanted so much, and we found accordingly a 
clear and abundant supply. 

Friday, 7th . — We reached Puthai-saman at a tolerably 
early hour. Puthai-saman was formerly an important town, 
or perhaps rather an imposing temple erected to the worship 
of Buddha. It is one of those monuments of Cambodia which 
are so much renowned, and which astonish all travellers by 
their original and beautiful architecture. These monuments 
indicate the existence, among the people who conceived and 
carried them out, of a very advanced degree of civilization. We 
were tempted to inspect one of these precious specimens of the 
architecture of the Jthnirrs, as savants would say. 

It was not more than eight o'clock when we reached the 
east gate of the ruined city, which is flanked on its four sides 
by an enormous moat filled with water, tlie breadth of which 
is at least from thirty to forty metres. The sides of the moat 
are composed of enormous blocks of Bien-hoa stone and have a 
slope of about forty-five degrees. Everything was hidden from 
view by large trees, creepers, shrubs, and high grass which 
have taken possession of the locality. We camped outside the 
east gate. While breakfast was being got ready, I penetrated 
into the middle cf the ruins. I shall not undertake to give a 
very exact description of them. This has already been done 
by the numerous learned travellers who have written about the 
ruins of Angkor-vat and Angkor-lom. The plan, the buihl- 
ings, the details, are the same in all. Everything has been re- 
produced, down to the smallest piece of cai viiig. These ruins 
differ one from another only in area. Puthai-saman seems to 
be Angkor-vat on a reduced scale. 

Follow me then step by step through the midst of colossal 
statues lying on the ground, stepping over a fragment of fallen 
wall, or a tree lying prostrate on the ruins. I reached the 
f ast gate by an immense causeway or bridge spanning the 
moat which I have just mentioned. On both sides, and an- 
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sw«ring the purpose of parapets, there are colossal statues of 
Siva, seated, and with the head turned three-quarters-face to- 
wards the traveller as he advances. Nothing is left of these 
now but the pedestals, the various parts lying on the ground 
or in the moat. I measured, out of curiosity, a fragment of 
one of these statues from the lower lip to the top of the head ; 
the measurement was 0/«.60, with a distance of 0;».50 from one 
ear to the other. A few paces further on I found the neck 
and upper part of the chest of the same statue, this fragment 
being deeply embedded in the ground. The designs with 
which the neck and chest are ornamented, are executed with 
much delicacy, and have resisted the ravages of time. This 
causeway must be that which they call the bridge, or the gate, 
of the giants. At the end of it there is a thick wall, in the 
middle of which is a gateway adorned with sculptures, and 
grotesque monsters. A little further on is seen a.little build- 
ing which gives one the idea of a chapel. 

It is a tolerably broad corridor pierced with windows on the 
side facing south. These windows are fitted with bars of 
rounded stone, each being of a different shape or pattern. 
The vaulted roof, which is somewhat of the ogival shape, is 
entirely of hewn stones one placed over the other. Looking 
closely at the structure, no trace of timber, lime, or iron is to 
be seen in the walls, all the blocks are fitted together, and 
placed one on the other. The blocks are enormous, ten men 
could hardly lift one of them. A sculptured ornament occu- 
pies the centre of the vault. In the middle of the building, ou 
a pile of stones, pious visitors have deposited a statue of 
lJuddha seated on snakes, the heads of which spread out like a 
fan behind him. The whole building is of pyramidal shape. 

Between the eastern and southern gates, there is an im- 
mense wall about 40 or 50 metres in length, and 3 or 4 metres 
in height, the inner surface of which is entirely covered with 
bas-reliefs relating probably to the fabulous births of Buddha. 
These sculptures are still in good preservation. It would 
seem that this series of sculptures used to be protected by a 
covered gallery, which has fallen down, and the ruins of 
which lie about the base of the wall where the e.xplanatorv 
inscription ought to be found. I reached tlic southern gate : 
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it is now nothing more than an enormous heap of ruins on 
which trees and ereepers grow at pleasure. It was in the 
midst of these that I made these hasty notes. Several doors 
and windows, however, were to be seen, appearing out of the 
ruins. I sounded all the parts of these. Returning to the 
southern gate, I eontinued to follow the long wall of bas-reliefs. 
Here the direction in which the figures are walking changed. 
On the wall which terminates at the southern gate they were 
walking towards the East ; now they were advancing towards 
the est. This southern gate — I speak of the inner erection 
which must have been the palace, or a great temple raised in 
honour of Buddha — furnishes access to four porticoes of colos- 
sal proportions, the roofs of all being composed of enormous 
blocks of stone shaped and placed one on the other. I conti- 
nued to climb over the blocks lying about in all directions, 
and I reached a series of galleries in sufficiently good preserva- 
tion to allow one to judge of the general plan. Here, as in 
almost all similar buildings of the races of Indo-China, the 
outside is generally finished while the inside, on the contrary, is 
hardly commenced. Is this intentional, or was the work 
abandoned before it was completed ? Many savants are of 
the latter opinion. The gallery which I traversed is in the 
shape of a cross ; it joins other galleries, the point of intersec- 
tion being in all cases topped by a dome or a pyramid. In 
one of the doorways, there was still to be seen a frame of 
carved wood partly destroyed by white ants and exposure. In 
the opposite doorway, there is also a little fragment, but these 
were the only traces of wood I could find. In a small inner 
court near the doors and windows, there are statues of Siva 
let into the wall ; the figure wears a diadem on its head, and 
holds a lotus in one hand, and a garland or snake in the other. 
The neck is ornamented with a phallus, and the feet with two 
rings. Beyond this court, a pyramid rises above a doorway ; the 
stones are so put together as to form the features of a fabulous 
personage. This figure is repeated on all four sides. At the 
present time only one remains, all the others have fallen down. 

In front of the south gate and spanning an inner moat, 
there is a large causeway^, not so long as the one outside the 
main enclosure, which is bordered by fragments of a balustrade 
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like those of Angkor-vat, a long dragon supported on the knees 
of a whole row of seated statues ; these have the legs crossed 
and one of the hands under one thigh. 

After two hours spent in crossing these ruins, I endeavoured 
to make a plan of all that 1 had seen. This city or temple is 
built according to regular, bearings, and forms a complete 
square. 

On the four sides, each facing one of the cardinal points, 
enormous causeways throw'n across a broad and deep moat 
gave access to the inner side of the outer wall. In front of 
these gateways, about three or four metres from the moat, and 
as if intended to protect the entrance, there were square enclo- 
sures, provided with a single door, above which rose a pile of 
cruciform buildings topped by pyramids. 

The inner buildings, which it would be difficult to describe, 
were surrounded by a second ditch, less broad and deep than the 
first. There were four gates magnificently sculptured and 
defended, as it were, by monstrous figures with human bodies 
and hideous faces — regular demons. The general mass of build- 
ings was composed of galleries all connected one with another 
and crowned with domes at the points where they crossed ; 
these domes were more and more lofty in proportion as they 
approached the centre, the middle one towering above all the 
others. The coping of all the walls, whether inner or outer, is 
formed of little sema (mounds) * in the middle of which is a 
Buddha seated. The large moat is kept abundantly supplied 
with water from two little streams. 

Saturday, 8th — It was with regret that w’e quitted these 
ruins. Who can tell us their story ? AYhat has become of those 
who built this city ? Learned authorities are reduced to con- 
jectures. The people of the country can furnish nothing but 
fabulous legends ; according to them, these buildings are the 
work of the angels. After a troublesome journey through 
dense forest we camped on the banks of a muddy pool. 

Sunday, Mh. — After breakfast Pore Xavier went ahead to 
purchase provisions and to hire men and carts to enable us to 

* iSema, the sign by which a grave is known ; a motuid, a barrow. 
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Xaviek pointed out to me the site of our station, but I could 
not make it out in consequence of the trees and bushes which 
cover the banks. We soon dismounted and fired several 
rounds. I blew a horn also. We were heard ; the children 
were the first to arrive, followed soon after by the grown-up 
people. Mass was just over when our signals announced our 
arrival. The two Peres came down at last ; not too robust 
either of them, fever having tried them severely. They pro- 
cured us a boat which took us across the river with our steeds. 
With what joy did we embrace one another ! 

Our first act was to enter the humble chapel and to thank 
God for the protection granted to us by Him during so long 
a journey. Some hours later our carts arrived, and during the 
afternoon we conveyed them across in boats. Blessed be God 
for ever. 

G. BABIN. 

80i/i March, 1884. 


[In their Annual Report for 1883,* the Council of this 
Society made an appeal to those who are favourably placed 
for the purpose, to further the objects of the Society. Al- 
lusion was made to the exceptional opportunities for observa- 
tion possessed by the Trench Missionaries in the East. The 
foregoing paper shews that that appeal has not been in vain 
and it is with great^plcasure that 1 have performed the task 
of translating from the French the MS. sent to me through 
the Revd. N. J. Couvkeub, Procureur des Missions Etrangeres 
at Singapore. 

W. E. M.] 


* Journal No. 12. ji xv. 
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cross the mountain. In two days we shall be there ; the vil- 
lage of Phra Sat Sing, towards which we are advancing, is the 
last which we shall pass before arriving at the range. We 
passed the night under some large sheds, built to accommo- 
date a white elephant which is to be brought down from Bas- 
sai to Bangkok. I went to look for water, and found a pool ; 
a wolf made off as I approached, leaving the carcase of a, deer 
almost intact. This was at once flayed, and the meat spread 
out in the sun to be dried and salted. Pere Xavier then 
came in, having obtained the promise of two additional carts. 

Jiot far from Phra Sat Sing is a very ancient ruined pagoda. 
Local tradition makes it co-eval with the erection of Phuthai- 
saman, partly because of the similarity of the building ma- 
terials in the two places, and partly because of certain carvings. 
This ruin did not seem to me to present any great interest. 

Monday, \0tl ). — A journey under difficulties. The bullocks 
were vicious, the wheels came to grief, the spare cattle went 
astray and had to be hunted up, the rice was left behind in 
one of the carts which was in the rear, etc., etc. Evening saw 
us at Huai-pha-sai-tia. 

Tuesday, 11//;. — A pleasent journey. Pere Xavieti was 
lost, but turned up again safely. 

Wednesday, 12/A. — At 8 o’clock we commenced the ascent. 
The little range of hills which we had to cross is neither high 
nor broad, the highest point does not exceed probably 200 
metres, and a good walker could easily get across in four 
or five hours. But the road is something indescribable, a 
perfect goat’s path ; the carts had to follow it, nevertheless. 
M e tackled it accordinglv, dragging the carts, one bv one, 
from one boulder to another, by main force. At about 2 
o’clock we had got over about 200 metres of road and had 
attained an elevation of about 50 metres. A good meal 
awaited the labourers, and all did justice to it; the bullocks 
were sent to graze at the foot of the hills. In the evening, 
we continued our journey, following a little valley which led 
to another hill, which may be considered as one of the peaks 
of the pass over which we crossed. We passed the night at 
the top of this. 
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Thursday, \Wi . — After crossing a ravine, we gained the 
plateau beyond. We were about to push on to the top, when a 
Cambodian caravan, consisting of thirty carts, on its way from 
Sourin to Battamhang, came in sight on the only road. We 
passed the night on the road. 

Friday, — After the morning’s stage, we halted on the 

banks of a pool. Another Cambodian caravan, composed of 
twentv carts, passeii close to us. This one came from Sourin 
and was bound for Nakhon Siemrab in Cambodia, on the 
banks of the Touli-sap (great lake) to buy fish. 

We reached the plateau of Korat, all the chief difficulties 
being passed. About one o’clock we were able to camp for 
the night under the sheds prepared for the white elephant. 
In the evening another train of Cambodians passed, coming 
from Korat and going to buy fish at Siemrab. 

Saturday, loth . — After great difficulty in renewing our 
stores of provisions, we started asid passed through the village 
of Ban Kham. The road passes through an open undulating 
country. The forhst has been cleared over a great stfetch of 
ground, and there is an e.xtensive view. Towards the East, 
a hill was visible, which is probably a portion of the range 
which we had just left. The soil was now less dry, and we 
came across numerous springs, some of which were ferruginous. 
It was still broad daylight when wc entered Blok. We pitched 
our tent close to that place. 

Sunday, lOth . — A day of rest. Splendid pasture. 

Monday, 11th . — We left the village of Blok at dawn. 
Beautiful vegetation was on all sides of us. If the country 
were not so often harried by bands of ruffians, numerous vil- 
lages might e.xist here comfortably. On our left, we passed 
one of many abandoned villages. Piobbers had carried off 
everything, and had then set fire to it. Wo reached Ban-nai- 
inut anil then Bjn-khxi, making the latter our halting-place. 

Tuesday, LS/Z-. — We passed thiough the village of Eak-tran, 
halting at night at Ban-dai. 

Wednesday, l^th . — We skirted the village of Ban-kathum. 
The head-man, hearing of our approaeh, came to meet us in 
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order to warn us to keep away. Small-pox was making great 
ravages in the village. Detained by a storm, we passed the 
night in an old pagoda of the village of Tamnon. 

Tlmrsday, 2Qth . — There are still three or four more pro- 
vinces through which we have to pass and then we shall reach 
the end of our journey. The first thing in the morning we 
set off in the direction of Muang Songle, under a pelting 
shower of rain, and reached the shelter prepared for the white 
elephant, where we breakfasted. An hour’s march brought 
us to Muang Songle. As we left the forest, we could see the 
town on a slight eminence. The scene is a most charming 
one, the lofty stems of palms and betel-nut trees forming a 
perfect bouquet of verdure, while the houses are lost to view 
behind the leaves of bananas. We camped on the north 
side, occupying a building set apart for the use of travellers 
on the banks of a stream, whose waters fall into the Seimun, 
the river of tTbon. 

Friday, 21st. — We reached the village of Ban Nong Mek. 
In this .^part of the country, numerous pines are intermingled 
with th& forest trees. We camped at the village of Sameron. 

Saturday, 22nd .- — Our guide was to have taken us by Khan- 
tararum, but he missed the way, and we went by Ban Huai 
and Pi Nai. 

Sunday, 23rd . — We were taken to the site of a village which 
had been plundered and abandoned. Here we established 
ourselves for a couple of days. 

Monday, 2‘ith . — Went out shooting green pigeons and pea- 
cocks. 

Tuesday, 2oth . — We reached Khu Khane a little before 
midday. Once more the building erected for accommodation 
of the white elephant and his attendants served as our place 
of shelter. Two days before, according to the inhabitants, two 
Europeans had halted at the same place, but from what they 
said I concluded that these must have been Cambodian half- 
castes. They came to sell opium. We passed through the 
village of Ban Sami^ and at ten o'clock at night we reached 
Ban Xam Lom. 
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Wednesday, 2&th . — This plain is covered with numerous 
villages. We passed the night at Ban Pheng-puai. 

Thursday, 27th . — We breakfasted at the village of Ban 
Thum. At night we travelled by torch-light. When we were 
within half a kilometre of the village where we intended to sleep, 
a wheel of one of the carts gave away, a section of the tire 
and three spokes being broken. It was impossible to make 
the necessary repairs on the spot, so I left the cart and bul- 
locks under the charge of three men and went on to the vil- 
lage with the other carts. There I had a wheel taken off one 
of the latter, to take the place of the broken one of the cart 
which had been left behind. During the night the broken 
wheel was repaired. 

Friday, 2iith .- — We left the village of Ban Song Sang, 
where we had slept, with the intention of going as far as Ban 
Nong. We passed the Awcf (torrent) of Khajung by a large 
bridge built in the preceding year. The bridge was a good 
one, but the roadway, being formed of planks placed loosely on 
the cross-pieces, reminded one of the keys of a piano as the 
carts went over it. The road presented no difficulties, so, not- 
withstanding darkness, we poshed on by torchlight. At last, 
as our guides no longer knew the way, we camped where we 
were, for fear of going w’rong. Our compass shewed us the 
blunder which the guides were making ; our right course was 
N. E. and we were going N. W. 

Saturday, 29th . — In the morning, after some search, we hit 
upon the right mad, about six hundred metres to our left. 
The mistake was quickly rectified, and the country bein» level 
and free from underwood, we were able to make short cuts. 
We passed Ban Ehin and then Ban Non Noi and Ban Non 
Jai and slept at Ban Kho, the last village before Ebon. We 
slept in the midst of carts which had pulled up on the ri/ad. 

Sunday, Z9th . — This very day we were to be at Ubon ! We 
set off in advance at a canter. In an hour we were on the 
banks of the Scimun, opposite the town. The river, though 
very low at that time, seemed as broad as the Loire at the 
Pont dc la Belle Croix, at Nantes. We followed the bank up- 
stream, it being about six o’clock in the morning. Pere 
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Leaving this prince and his new city for a while, let us 
return to ilalakkaj wiiere more treachery was being plotted 
against its great conqueror Ai.nuoi' erq' e. 

Ilaja IsuTixi Tis, wronged by King MAnnun, had already^ 
before the arrival of Albcouekque, tried to expel that prince: 
having made up his mind to obtain possession of the town 
with the aid of some Javanese and one Pati (') from Japai’a^ he 
thought it ntnv the right time to renew' the attempt, the more 
so that ke knew there were but very few Portuguese troops. 

So liQ sent a letter to the King’s son, who had tied to the 
island of Bintam, {i.e., Biutang, or more correctly Bentau ) 
informing him of his intentions, but Ids letter was intercept- 
ed, and he, a man of eighty years of age, his son Patiaous, 
and his brother-iu-law, w ho tried to enter the fortress, were 
arrested and decapitated in public, while their houses and pro- 
perty w'erc destroyed and laid Ava.-te, and their memory con- 
signed to oblivion. It was to no purpose that his w'idow 
oll'crocl to pay one hundred thousand ducats if their lives were 
sp)ared. 

Intent then on revenging herself, she promised her daughter 
in marriage to a Moor called Paticatik (Usokius calls him 
Pasecatik and IMaffejus, Qi itirius) who had been appointed 
head of the Moors by Albuquerque, on condition that he 
should avenge the death of her husband, son and brother-in- 
law', Paticatik having often previously in vain asked for her 
hand while Isutixutis was still alive. 


(^) Pali Lmus " according to Faria v Souza, who afterw'ards 
became King of Sunda. 
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The marriage having been concluded quite secretly, the 
widow engaged 6,000 troops, and with their aid attempted to 
carry his plots into execution, but Albuquerque put him to 
flight on the first engagement, and thus broke up at once all 
his power and influence. 

Having established peace here in 1-511, Albuquerque ap- 
pointed Eodhigo Brit Patalyn first Governor of iMalakka, 
and Hixachetu Shahbandar and head of the Moors. Saixa- 
LAiiDiN, the King of Pasi (Pasei), who had once before deserted 
to Mahmud, mus again restored to favour, but notwithstanding 
went over a second time to the enemies of Albuqt:erque. 

Ai.buquerque then left Malakka in charge of Patalyn with 
a garrison of 300 Portuguese, sent one of his captains with 
a squadron of ten sail to the Singapore Straits, and returned 
with four vessels to Mulaur (Malabar?) to keep a tvatchful 
eve upon the plots of Abadilciiain against Goa. 

He, however, not only failed to carry out his expedition, 
but narrowly escaped with his life, his vessel having struck 
and sunk in a storm off Pasi on the Island of Sumatra. Though 
this happened at night, he and his crew were saved ; but he 
lost Makhoda Bf.gua’s bracelet with the precious blood-stanch- 
ing stone. (i) 

After suffering many distresses and being almost starved, 
they arrived safely atCueheen (Cochin on West Coast of India) 
in February, 1512. 

Meantime the Portuguese (at Malakka) had been again 
attacked by Patkatir, but he was so completely defeated by 
Petrejus Anoka no that he did not venture a further attempt. 
The PatiOxius i,“) previously mentioned from Jairara, who had 
eight years heforc promised liis aid to Eaja IsuTiNr:Tis, now at 
last appeared before Malakka w ith a fleet of 3,000 (®) sail, hav- 
ing secured at the same time many adherents in the town itself, 
hut he likewise met with total defeat, and barely succeeded 

(') ior an account of this wonderful ornament, see pp. 73 and 7-1 
Journal, S.B.. K.A.S., Ko. 13 for June. Ib8-1. and note. 

C) Pati Unus. 

(■') I'ARiA V Souza says ninety sail, which sounds more probable 
with 1.200 men ( an average of 133 to each vessel ) and a -mod 
supply of artilicrj'. ° 
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in escaping himself in a small craft, the only one left of the 
whole fleet, after losing more than 8,090 men. (^) The loss of 
the Portuguese on the other hand was not more than 20 men 
killed though they had many wounded in this severe engage- 
ment. The Portuguese Governor Patalv.v and his Captain 
Andkado were much praised by Albvquekque for their gal- 
lant behaviour. 

Once again Malakka ran the risk of being reconquered by 
the Malay kings. TaeHar Madjelis (Tcaxxo Maselis ac- 
cording to Portuguese historians) a l\foor from Bengal, was 
the originator of this new plot. Being on good terms with 
one Peter Persox, a friend of the Governor, he had arranged 
M'ith bis adherents that he should first kill Persox, and this 
was to bo the signal for a general raa.ssacre A few days after- 
wards having been invited to dinner by Pek’sox-, lie tried to 
execute his plot, but instead of killing Persox, he only wound- 
ed him ; this of course caused an alarm and frustrated all 
their plans. (®) 


(-) Paeia r Souza’s account agrees as to the eomplotencss of 
Piiti tlniis's defeat, but differs in his account of bis fleet, concern- 
ing which he remarks : — “Several oHlii.s ship.s were equal in size to 
“ the largest Portuguese galleons, and the one destined for himself 
was larger than any ship.s then built by the Europeans.’’ And, 
again ; — “ After a furious battle of souio endurance. Pints fled, aud 
*■ was pursued all tlie wav to .lava, wliere lie pro.served bis own vast 
“ vessel a.s a inoinorial of Ills esca[)c. and of the grandeur of bis 
•• fleet, and not without reason, as a mereiiant of IMalakka engaged 
“ to pimdiase it of Percy for lO.Oif;) ducats if taken.” 

(“) Paria t Souza’s account of this affair is as follows: — 
“ Iving Maliomet had not yet lost all hope of recovering Malakka. 
to which lie now drew near: and having in vain attempted to 
succeed ly force, he had recourse to stratagem. For this piir- 
“ pose he prevailed on a favourite officer nanici Juax MAVtuig 
to imiiate tiie conduct of Zoriv.rs at Babylon. Being accord- 
“ inglv' mutilated. Juax fled with .some companion.s to 31.'i!;ikka. 
■■ giving out that he liad escaped from the t_\ raiiiiieal cruelty of 
'■ his sovereign. Buy de BiiiTO, who then couniiauded in the 
citadel of IMalakka. crcditeil in's store, and reposci! so much eoii- 
■■ fidence in Ids fidelity that he was admitted at ail times into the 
fortress. At length, having appointed a jiarticular ilay lor the 
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When the King of Djohor found that ali his attempts mis- 
carried, he deemed it advisable to conclude a permanent peace 
with the Portuguese (1514)^ vfhich was preserved for some 
years. 

The Viceroy Alfoxsos ALuririRK sent his cousin George 
Albukirk the same year (1514), to Jlalakka to succeed the 
valiant Rodrigo Pat.ilyn as second Governor of that place 
(Malakka). 

iSiiNACiiKTU was dismissed at the same time, and the King 
of Campar appointed Shalib iiular (') in his place (no one knew 
the cause of his dismissal ) ; he was so chagrined at this that 
he committed suicide by Lurning Idmseli on a pile alter deli- 
vering a soleniu sjieech to the people. 

Abdalemi, the King of Campar, was soon afterwards attack- 
ed by the Kii'.g ot Beiitau, hut with t!ie a-si.stance of the Por- 
tuguese ca^ily heat oii his Ciiemy. But some years later the 
King of Djuhor in;'u;;cd. the Portuguese, by false iiuputarions, 
to suspect tlie King (.f Campar his own son-in-law, so that 
they Iniiied ass;'.s-.ins to kill him ; hut it is also said tiiat ho 
was publicly executed on a elcirgc <d' conspiring to surrender 
iJIalakka to the enemies of the Portuguese. ('G 


“ execution of his long-concerted cr'tcrpri.sc. cm which Vahomel 
“ was to send a iiary to sc-.-oiid lies (iforts or to bring him ol'f, lie 
‘‘ and his a'-comph- cs i;i)t adndiied into the i'oi’t as usual, and ini- 
mediately hcc-m io a.-.-.'.s.-iDa’.c the ror’.ug icse garrison hv means 
“ of their ilagecr-, aed hml actindiy i-iaiu six before tiiey vybre ahl.) 
‘‘ to stand to their cell oco. Id.’lro. wi.o !i;:p;).e.ioi| to l>e ;i.sleco 
“ when the rdarin was given, iumuM’o.nelv collected his men. and 
drove tae traitor and ^n.s coiapaiuons Ipolii t!ie fort at the verv 
*• moment vvheti a party of ai-.!ud _ Alalay.s caiue up to secoud their 
efforts, i iie comiJ.anniT oi tnis partv. oaicj-,! .1 va.x CvtiAscva 
“ on learuiug llic mi.-c.’.rri.igc of .Iuas ilAXti.iz. pretended tl.at be 
“ came to the ;i. ssi.c, a ucc- ol Bi.ito, and iiy that means was perinit- 
'• ted to retire." 

Q) Ihmdara." - Briolaharn.” 

(“') Tics la tr.e ai --oiinr giv«n hy Fariv y ‘Xorzv. who says that 
Mauome!). the Kuie. uf J.di,)!-, c.m^ml ii to be noi-cd abro'id tliafc 
ABnuiLAir. has on u .son-inJ.jw. ),ado„iie to Malacc.i vvitli hi.s know- 
ledge .and consent f ,r the expia ss p.n-posc of getting an oiiportuidtv 
of seizing tm- im-t b\ a su.io'.ai ,md unexpected attack, which lalse 
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George Brit succeeded (1515) George Albuquerque as 
third Governor of Malakka, just before the arrival of the new 
Viceroy of India, Lopez Toarez Alvarbnga, successor of 
Alfonsus Aluukirk. 

Nothing of importance happened while Brit was Governor. 
He died here (at Malakka ) in 1517. This death gave rise to 
sharp disputes between two high Portuguese Uliicials as to 
the succession, and Ferdinand Petrejus Andrado, who 
touched at Malakka on his voyage homewards from China, 
tried in vain to reconcile them. Meantime whilst Xuguez 
Vasco Pereira was temporarily administering tlie Govern- 
ment, Alfonsus Lopez Costa had been appointed fourth Gov- 
ernor of iMalakka by King Emanuel. 

The King of HJohor, being disinclined to suffer the Portu- 
guese to remain any longer in such quiet possession of Malakka, 
waged war against them once more, attacked them suddenly, 
and had some very sharp engagements with one Alexis de 
Menezes, {'■) the Portuguese commander, but without obtaining 
the slightest advautage. When do Menezes had left, the King 
resumed his attack on the town, besieged the fortress for 
seventeen days, and made an assault on it, but was repulsed 
by the Portuguese. After this last defeat he remained quiet 
for a short time. 

The new Viceroy, Didacus Lopez Sequeira, appointed one 
Cop.rea Captain of the Portugue.se Garrison at this place in 
1519 to fru'trate the repeated attacks of King Ahmed Sjah, 
and one Garcia de Sala to be fifth Governor to relieic the 
invalid Governor Alfonsu.s Lopez Costa. 

A little before this the King of Hjohor had made another 
attack upon the town, but being again repulsed with great 


report obiained credence from the Portuguese Commander and led 
to AjmcLLAii’s downfall. This, he says, leil to the natives, who 
much apju'cciatc'ii Aroullah’s administration, leaving 31alacca in 
stich niunbers th.at it was almost left desolate. 

(0 According to Pauia y.''OUZ*, this attack was made in the time 
of Brit (or Biaro). a!id i>E JIeaezes arrived to assume tiie Govern- 
ment with a reinforcement of 390 men just in time to prevent 
Malakka falling into the hand.s of the enemy, aud appointed Costa 
Deputv Governor in jdaee of Brito, who w:i3 dying. 
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loss and disgrace, ( ^ ) he abandoned his plans for a long time. 

In 1521 Garcia de Sala was succeeded by another Governor. 
During his governorship George Albukirk and Antonio 
Brit came this way for the purpose of besieging Birtain, hut 
it did not come to anything. (^) Garcia de Sala in tiiat year 
(1521) resigned the governorship to George Albukirk, who 
was thus the sixth Portuguese Governor. In 1522 the people 
of Bintam again came forth against Malakka with eighty ves- 
sels, but George Albukirk having been already informed that 
the Laksamana of Djohor was coming with a numerous and 
powerful fleet, despatched a strong Portuguese fleet to meet 
him, and a fierce fight ensued. Sixty-five Portuguese were 
killed, and their vessels were compelled to retreat to Malakka : 
the Laksamana likewise quietly w ithdresv. 

Meantime several Portuguese, who had landed at Pahang in 
ignorance that the King there was son-in-law to the King of 
Djohor were murdered ; many others were compelled by the 
King of Djohor to embrace the Mahomedan faith, wiiile those 
who refused to do so were tied to the moutli of a cannon and 
blown to pieces. 

About this time also a force from Bintam appeared before 
the town (Malakka) took Sniox de Breo and thirteen Por- 
tuguese by surprise, slew them all, and burnt their vessels. 
Garcias IIexkik who, on his return from the Moluccas, was 
cruizing off the island of Bintam, was drawn into an ambus- 
cade by the vessels <4 the Laksamana, lost both his vessels, 
and was obliged to retreat to !SIalakka after making a gallint 
defence, in wbieli almo.st all his men were kilied. 

All these small advantages gained over the Portuguese 
made the King of Djohor so proud, t!i;it he again entertained 
the idea of attacking Malakka by sea and land and making a 


( 1 ) IliRiA T .Souza says the King of Biutang (Bentan) w'hich 
is practically the same thing, and that the Porlugucso succee.'ed 
in taking the iSIalay Port at Moar with ;;0'J cannonr 

( =) Parta T Souza descrilvs Bontrm as ‘-having two stron<- 
“ castles and its rivers sTrda-d to prev-mt tlie a.-cess of shins, so 
“ that it was couMdered almost iiii pregnable, and lliomdi xVi it- 
“ queeoue went with Is vessels and UJO men. he was obli..( ,'l to 
“ retire."’ 
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fresh effort to expel the Portuguese. He then collected a 
force of 20j000 men, 16,000 of which he despatched by land 
under the command of a renegade Portuguese Captain called 
Amla A ll. .while the Laksamaua had to take the other 4,000 
men to * lockade the Malakka roadstead. 

Aailaar immediately marched on the town and very soon 
succeeded in making a trench sixty palisades wide near the 
village of Quillyn [i.e., Kampong Kling, as it is termed], but 
he was unable to take advantage of it, for George Alrukirk 
had it repaired at once. 

The siege lasted for about a month, after which it was raised 
and the besiegers beat a retreat, on hearing that relief had 
been sent from Goa. This happened about 1525. They had 
hardly left when Maktvn Alfo.n'so i)E Souza arrived with a 
fleet to the rescue of the town, and he was told that during 
the siege people had paid fifty ducats for a fowl. 

The Governor appointed the said de Souza Admiral of the 
Portuguese fleet in place of his cousin Garcias IIe.vrik, and 
the very first act of the new Admiral was to blockade the 
river of Bintam with five vessels and so prevent the entrance 
or egress of anything. 

In 1526 Peter Mascarenhas was appointed Governor of 
Malakka, being the seventh Portuguese Governor. 

The King of Bjohor soon after again besieged the town, 
but the brave Mascarexhas would not brook such provocation ; 
he began to take aggressive action, and declared war against 
the King of liiiitam, who called his son-in-law of Pahang to 
his aid, but both the Laksamana of Bintam and the King of 
Pahang’s Admiral were completely defeated and put to flight, 
and the Portuguese conquered the whole island {i.e., Bentan).(') 
The said King of Bintam (a creature of the King of Bjohor, the 
lawful King having been expelled) died of grief soon after. 
The other King then re-appeared and submitted to the Portu- 
guese who restored him to his throne. 


{'■) Paria t Souza states that Mascarexhas took Bentan with 
twenty-one ships and four hundred Portuguese soldiers and six 
hundred Malays under Tuan Mahoaied and one Sinai Eaja, though 
it was Well forliticd and defended by seven thousand men. 
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After the taking of Bintam, the King of Djohor left the 
Portuguese unmolested for some time. 

In 1527 Georg Kapraal was appointed eighth Governor of 
Malakka, and nothing of importance occurred during Ids gov- 
ernment, the King of Djohor being still at peace with the 
Portuguese. 

In 1528 the Viceroy Lopez de Sampajo appointed Peter 
DE Far ninth Governor of Malakka, and his government was 
also a peaceful one, the King of Djohor not having yet re- 
covered the shock his power had received. 

In 1529 Garcia de Sa arrived at Malakka as the tenth 
Portuguese Governor. 

The inhabitants of Atsjien (in Sumatra) gave him much 
trouble, but we wdll treat the subject later, when we deal with 
the affairs of that island, mentioning only this that Garcia 
having discovered that one Sanage was conspiring with the 
enemy ordered him to be thrown out of the tower of the 
fortress. 

I cannot say wLo succeeded Garcia de Sa as Governor of 
Malakka, but I have heen able to trace the names and dates of 
the following Governors , viz., STEPiiAN’ts Gama in 1537, Rxjy 
Paz Pareira iu 1545, Simon Melo in 1547, Pedro de Syla a 
in 1551, and his brother Don Albaro At.wdo in 1552. 

I am equally ignorant of the names of the Governors from 
the last-mentioned date up to 1604, when that brave Portuguese 
Don Andrea Furtado de Mendoza ( of whom we will speak 
more at length later ) administered the supreme authority as 
Governor of this place. 

"VVe cannot say much about the events of that period, the 
Portuguese historians having recorded nothing about them. 

Ahmed Sjah, the exhausted King of Djohor ( i.e., after 
the failure of bis repeated attacks on the Portuguese ), con- 
tinued to rule his country till 1540, and was succeeded after g 
reign of twenty-seven years by Sultan Alawoddin Sjah, 
( “ Ala-Eddin Shah,” Malaice “ Ala-ldin ” ) who w'as the 
fourteenth King of the Malays, the second of Djohor, and the 
eighth Mahomedan King. 
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It was during the reign of this King (9th October. 1547) (*) 
that the Achinese laid siege to Malakka, causing damage to the 
value of more than a million, and only raising the seige on 
account of famine. 

We have found nothing recorded of the life of this King and 
of his successor, beyond the fact that he reigned 19 years, i.e., 
from lo40 to 1559, and th.at he was succeeded by Sultan 
Abdul Djalil Sjaii as the fifteenth King of the Malays, the 
third of Djohor, and the ninth Mahomedaii King. 

This prince ruled this people 32 jmars, died in 1591, and was 
micceeded by' Sultan Alawoddin Sjah 111. He, the sixteenth 
King of the Malay's, the fourth of Djohor, and the tenth 
Mahomedan King, reigned 19 years. 

It seems to me that the first Dutcli made their apjicarancc 
either at this place (Malakka) or at Djohor in the twelfth or 
thirteenth year of this reign {i.e., in 16'A> or IdO l). 

It appears also that he (Alawoddin Sjah III) was sty'led 
A ungdipertuau, that he resided at Batoe Sabar, ( -)six miles 
higher up the river (i.e., above Johor Lama) and that he had a 
brother, called Radja Bo.ngsoe, who lived on friendlv terms with 
the Dutch. 


^ ^ Souza makes it in October, 1571, and states that 

the Aehine.se raised the seige on Tbtstuan Vaz de Veu.v com- 
pletely defeating a Malay fleet in the Moar river ; it may' be a 
separate occasion, but it looks like the same, and Souza makes no 
mention ot the one referred to at the date given in the text, which 
seems to have been so serious that be would hardly have omitted 
to notice it. 

He also mention.s in the time of de Vega an attack on Malacca 
by a fleet sent by the Queen of Japiira consisting of eighty large 
galleons and two hundred and twenty smaller vessels, but the 
besiegers were severely defeated after a seige of three months. 

** Mmost immediately followed by an attack by the Achinese, 
uho, however, abandoned the siege in a panic, thinking there were 
some special stratagems beiog devised against them , when as a 
matter of fact, the Portuguese ivere in sore straits, and might 
easily have been overcome. 

) ‘ Sawar ” said to mean a kind of fishing-weir. (See Malay 
Iroverbs, Ko. 2 of Journ,. S.B.. K.A.S., p. 145.) 
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T finJ that oue Roche de Mello was Portugacse Goveraor 
of ilalakka in 159;'). 

I think tiiat probably Admiral Jacou IIeemhcesik was tho 
first of ourpoople who had any trade with the Kinj; of Djohor : 
he c'lptiired a large Portuguese oarraek ou his return voyage 
fro n China, touched at Djolior, and left behind there in lOJo 
0113 Jacob Bcyzex, who would, he mms sure, be treated as a 
friend, the King being a mortal foe of the Portuguese, and 
doing his utmost to harass tliem. 

When in October, IdOl, tiie vessels Zirn'ez:'r and HoIInuilne 
Thni/n ( Dutch garden ) under the command of Commodore 
Jacob Pieterzoox va.x Exkiicyzex ( forming part of the fleet 
under Wyiuiaxi) vax Warwyck ) arrive 1 at the Singapore 
Straits, they met with a pralm or c.moc of the I'iiing of lljohor 
bringing a letter from Jacob Ruyzex, which informed them 
that during the last mouth two Portuguese men-of-war, four 
galleys, and twenty smaller craft had arrived at that place, 
under the commuid of lisxEVAX Teyeiri de Made, a man of 
great fimo : that these vessels were waiting for some ships, 
which W''rc expected to arrive there within a couple of mouths 
from Japan and Maccassar, and which they had to escort 
safely to llalakka out of danger from the Dutcli vessels. 

It appeared from a letter of the supercargo Jacob Bcyzkx, 
dated tlie 7th October, that the Portuguese of IMalakka More 
besieging Djohor, and the King wrote to our Commodore to 
beg him most earnestly, that our troops might assist him iu 
relieving his city from this sieg-e. Bcyzex added, be.sides, that 
liadja I5oxosoi;,tlte King’s brotiier, intended to come very soon 
on board tho Commodore’s vc.sscl and to remain there till 
their joint ert'orts .‘ihould have vanquished the Portuguese ; it, 
was this very Radja Boxgsoe who was with Admiral IIee.mskerk 
when he had captured the carrack already mentioned. 

Our Commodore then gave battle to the Portuguese fleet 
during the Mhole day and put her to flight right through ours 
whereupon Radja Boxgsoe and Jacob Buyzex after havin'^ 
witnessed this nuv.al combat, arrived on board the Commodore's 
vessel, and Radja Boxgsoe after having thanked him coidiallv 
for the eminent sere ice he had done tlicm, presented him with 
a floe kris, afler which he and Bt vzlx left him. 
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The only losses we suffered in that fight, wore five or six 
men killed, and a few men wounded on both vessels. The 
King of Djohor, ranch pleased with this victory, and with our 
assistance, arrived that very night with his fleet of forty 
prahus and four or five fine galleys near our two vessels, when 
he was visited by our Commodore in his own galley, to whom 
that Prince likewise showed his gratitude by presenting him 
with a splendid kris. 

A\hen the Commodore made some inquiries about {)epper, 
the King answered him, that he would be able to forward some 
to him within a short time, if his riv'cr were kept open and free. 

Padja PoNosOE, accompanied by many Malay gentlemen, 
came again on bo ird of the vessel Zin-icziu; on the 10th Octo- 
ber ; we fouglit the Pcrrtngm s(‘ that day, and put them again 
ot flight, but the King, tlioiigh he was present with his prahus, 
left ail the work to be done by us, and only la{)ked on. 

He then visited tlie Commodore accompanied by bP two 
brothers ( one of whom was the King of Siak ), and oflered 
him his thanks : the Coin;uodore then presented him with a 
Japanese sword with a silver hilt aid sheath, and Radja 
Bo.xgsoe with a fine musket, whereupon that Prince took leave 
of him. 

On the 1st September, IG'J.'l, Andre v FuiiTAno ni-; Mendoza 
succeeding Feknando Albukirk as Governor of Malakka, as 
t-’Overnor-General of the Southern Pimvinces of India, and 
as Commander-in-Chief of the royal fleet, scut in tlic liegiii- 
iiing of IbOi an Arnhassador to the said King of Djolior to 
acquaint him with this ciiange, and to aniionnee to him that 
iic w'.slicd to live in [icace uitli him, thoinvh he had been at 
war with the former Governor of Malakka. 

d he King sent the reply, that he t<)o rle^ired to make peace, 
hut that be wanted to know fir>t the terms ot that peace. 

Don Andre-v PuRTAno then required that tlie King should 
part with the Dutch (having dealt already too much witli 
them), deliver them up to him, and deprive them of their pro- 
jierty, and he infoiuied him that there should in ver be peace 
it the King of Djohor would not accept tiic said conditions. 
Cii the 8tli February the King gave a Hat rcliisal, and briefly 
said that be would ratlier see his whole ennntry ruined than 
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betray or deliver up tbe Dutch, who stood under his protec- 
tion. 

The 3rd May, 1601, Admiral Warwyck having returned to 
the Djohor river, the King presented him with two and a half 
bharas of pepper, whilst he presented the King with a quan- 
tity of powder and some balls. He sailed again on the 20t- 
of the same month. 

In February 1605, Furtado re.solved to besiege Batoe Sabar, 
but when he heard that our Admiral Wyiikand van Warwyck 
was in its very neighbourhood, he gave up his plan. 

On tbe llth of the same month, our Admiral was informed, 
that in the meantime the Portuguese fleet had been reinforced 
considerably, numbering now 7 meu-of-war, 30 bantings, .20 
galleys, and 10 Javanese sampans, and further that Andrei 
Furtado had threatened the King with an early visit, and if 
he acain failed to conquer Batoe Babar he would willingly pay 
the King tribute. 

In the meantime some vesseds of our fleet, under the com- 
mand of Admiral 0. Skbastiaanse, had captured off Patani a 
fine and richly laden Portuguese carrack, called S(. -inthon;/, 
and the WiHHingen (joining the said AclmiraPs squadron otf 
Patani in Feliruary that year) had aho c iptured on the llth 
January, 1605, off Pedra Blanca another carrack coming from 
Oocliiii-Ghiiia aa l consigned to Don Andrea Fuiitado. 

We found in the fiist carrack the following goods, viz : — 

2,0:i<) piculs of nhite powder-sugar and some baskets of 
sugar-eauily ; 

1,500 piculs of Tiutenaga or Spelter (nine) ; 

223 fardels of Chinese camphor ; 
yo fardels .Igelwood ; (') 
l’^ leaden bo.xes of musk-balls : 

1 1 boxes of vermilion ; 

2.2 boxes of Chinese fans : 

209 fiirdcls of raw silk, and 75 farvlels bad yellow silk ; 

6,0Oi') pieces of variegated porcelain ; 

10 ea'ks of coarse and lino puretdaiu ; 


(') Kavu gnliaru.” 
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some gilt couches and knick-knacks, one lot radix China, (‘) one 
lot benzoin, 150 baskets ivith prepared silk, velvet, damask, 
tafi'eta and fine silk, besides some boxes with gold-wire. 

In the second carrack we found 
1741- piculs of Agelwood ; 

33| piculs of Benzoin ; (^) 

2 small casks with Chinese camphor, and some com- 
mon sarongs. 

The If issingeu had captured another small Portuguese ship 
oft Solor, laden witli ninety-two bliuias Sandal-wood and 2-1 
pikulsof tortoise-shell. 

The Wh>ttii(je}L sailed on the loth September with the cap- 
tured carrack St. Anthony from Pataui to JJjohor to try and 
get a cargo at that place. Wybkaxd van Warwi ck followed 
on the 2. th October, and dropped anchor on the 12th Kovem- 
ber in the month of the Djohor river near the said carrack at 
about 1^ miles from the WiKsinyen. The vessels Amftterdam 
s.'ai. Dordrecht were under his command. Admiral Corn elis 
Sek-vstiaanse^s squadron was also lying in the roads here. 

The King called in the aid of both these Admirals, which 
Sebastiaanse pledged himself to give, wdiilst van Warwyck 
begged to excuse him for this time. 

^ Ihe letters, addressed by II. H. Prince Maurice to the 
King, were then presented to him, which he received with 
much respect. Admiral Corni;lis Sebastuanse presented 
him at the time with two brass guns, and van Warviwtk gave 
him four small barrels of gunpowder, -10 sliot-eartridges for 
tiie said cannon, 12 Jajianese swords, lEour Portuguese muskets 
with shoulder-belts, some pieces of prepared silk and a shot- 
proof armour. 

Ihe two Admirals presented the King at his request with 
two small wide-mouthed guns cannon-royal, and some shot- 

seng,” or '‘Jinsani,” a.s it is also called, supposed to 
very invigorating. It is stated that it is only tlaind near tbe moun- 
tains, a man shoots an arrow, and if it falls where the “jin seng ” 
is to ho found, a llanic appears, wliicli guides him to the spot. 

(^) “IveuK-nyan,” burnt by Malays and aborigines in most of their 
charms and spell.s. 
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cartriflg:es for llic same, from tlie vessel Dordrecht and with an 
iron pederero ( small field piece ) and ten small barrels of 
gunpowder and some shot-eartridges from one of Warwyck’s 
vessels, in order that he should be better able to repel tiie 
assaults of the Portuguese. 

Admiral vAx Waravyck left Djohor on the 10th December 
with bis vessel the Wissingen, after having strongly recom- 
mended the King to take good care of his people, Avho were 
left behind with a valuable cargo, and the Admiral Sebastia- 
ANSE soon followed him with his vessel the Ar,iKtrrdani and the 
carrack St. Anthong. 

At the beginning of January, IGOo, our Admiral Coenelis 
Matelief de Joxge having met with .Admiral Sfeyev van 
uEii IIacjen off the island of Jlauritius, and having heard from 
him in what state ilalakka was, set sail with his fleet to that 
town, but Don Andrea Furtado liad fortified it considerably 
during the Inst three years, and besieged Djohor with an army 
of 8,000 men. The said Admiral sailed for Malakka on the 
27th January and dropped anchor on the 30th April at half a 
mile distance from the town. (') 

He at once matineJ all his boats and slo >ps and ordered 
them to set fire to four ships, just agr)u.il oppjsi.:e the tswu. 
These were ships of 2 » ), 1').), and 8) lasts exeli. Though the 
garrison fired five shots, they all missel the boats. 

The same night iMaTELiEF informed the King of his arrival. 
The diy before, our sloops having captured three prahus of 
the King of Quedah, baded witii saroogs, the Admiral sent 
them back to that King ami assur'd liiui, that he wishol to 
live in peace avith him. 

The Admiral then assemble 1 a (buncil of war, and tlio 
Council of all the shipmasters a:id merohauts, and they resolved 
to approach as near Alalakka as five fathoms of water (') would 
bring them, and to bombard the town from the fleet. 

The vessels neared the coast with ne.ap tide to a deoth of 31 
fathoms of crater, (') but even at tbal distance their small can- 
nons-royal wer- <.f no use; though a few balls (lid hit some 
of the houses, they could not reach the fortress. 

(') There is something wroiig c.lsKit 1 he (]ist.ui<-csli^i<I (■•hiikhi 
range liero. perlaip.. “ ksegiie " should be read i'oi' “ mile r ” 
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The artillery of the towu answered our fire ; but the Witt a 
Leeiiw ( White Lion ), was the only vessel once hit, whilst the 
most effective shot from our side, was the one, that ’lit the 
St. Paulus Church, s )-named by the Dutch ; Ai/rfuaueRQUE 
dedicated it to “ Our Lady of the Aunuuciatiou,’^ belongin,^ 
to the order of the Jesuits. 

Matelief in the meantime ordered four boats to survey 
tlie North side of the town, aul to take soundings, for if p jssi- 
ble he intended t ) land there and to t ike its suburo ; but lie had 
to abandon his plau, the soil being toi mud ly, the Portuguese 
having raised strong stockades there to defend their houses. 

lie had erected in the meantime a battery of '21 pounders 
at llha das Naos, (') one of the islets near the town, and hal 
equipped it also with two small e muoas-royal, aulintenle l 
to b.ombard the towu from that place, it being mncli nearer 
than the nearest place wliere the ve>sels could anchor. 

Our Admiral having been informed in the meantime tliat it 
was almost impossible to make a descent mi the south sisle of 
the town, intended to land on its north .side, hence lie garri- 
soned the said islet M'ith some 30 men. 

We then opened our fire from tlij battery of the .21 poun- 
ders in the afternoon of the 2n(l iJIay, and soon silenced the 
two batteries on the south side of the town. 

Now and then the artillery of the town fired at our vessels, 
but without any effect ; they diil not fire at the battery how- 
ever. But when MAiELiiir saw that all this firing to and fro 
was of no use, he deliberated with his Captains, whetcr it would 
he better to leave the town alone and go first to meet and 
give battle to the Portuguese fleet, or whether it would be more 
advisable to take the town first : after a mature deliberation 
he resolved to ask the opinion of the King of Djohor, chiefly 
because he wanted to make sure if the latter would help him 
and what his assistance would consist of. 

They did not expect much from the aid of the King of 
Djohor, but they forw.irdcd a message to him, and it was decided 
that they should wait for his answer, before acting in any 
way ; the wore that there iras nothing knoivn about the arrh'al 
of the Portuguese fleet. 

( ’ jl'iiiau Ja«:i, lying opposite bt. Paul'.s Hill. 
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Meauwhile the Portuguese had burnt down the southern 
suburb. 

Matelief ordered ten men of the crew of each vessel ti 
Ptflnii Scipta, (*)a pretty bigisland about two miles from Malakka^ 
to make ten gabions for each vessel, to be used when they 
should attack the town. 

Matelief was informed on the 4th May, that our fire had 
wounded some of the inhabitants of the town, and that the 
Portuguese fleet with the Viceroy and Archbishop on board 
was soon expected from Goa, first to come to the rescue of 
Malakka, and then to reconquer the Jloluccas and to fight the 
King of Djohor ; that the place had but very little victuals, but 
that there were many guns with a large supply of ammunition, 
that there were more than 3,000 slaves and Malays within the 
town, but not more than 80 Europeans. 

On the 5th of May, two prahus of the King of Djohor, with 
the Sjahbandar of Singapura, Sri Raja Negara, (■^) reached 
our fleet; they came to see if there were Dutch vessels in this 
neighbourhood, and they assured our Admiral, that it was cer- 
tain that the King would come this way as soon as he knew of 
the Admiral’s presence, so they would go back that very night. 

On the 13th, the Admiral received a letter from the King 
of Djohor informing him that he should join him within 
four days, and that he should bring as many troops as ho could 
assemble. 

After the receipt on the 14th of a letter of the same tenor, 
there appeared on the 17th some vessels with three hundred 
men under the command of the King’s brother Eadja Sabrang, 
he ( the King ) being absent. 

The then reigning King of Djohor, called Jaugdipertoehan, 
was the eldest of three brothers. He was a lazy and indolent 
prince, sleeping almost the whole day, getting drunk, and 
amusing himself with his women, whilst he left the business 

(0 Probably Palau Upeh (which is somewhere about 2| miles 
from the town, but then, as may be seen by the rocks on its 
shore side, extending further towards the town), as they were 
going to attack on the North side. 

(0 Royal drum ; or possibly connected with iSaiisk ; ua^oru or 
na^ari, country. 
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of governmeut to his brother, Radja Sarraxo, or Radja 
Bonosoe, aud to the high court dignitaries. 

His other brother, the Kiug of Siak, who had married a 
daughter of the King, or a sister of the Queen of Patani, was 
also a bad sovereigu ; he came very seldom to Djohor, but 
remained at Siak, Avhich was a fief of Djohor. 

The third brother, who, like the King of Siak, was also of 
another mother, was called Radja Larr ; but the said three 
princes were not to bo relied upon, owing to their fondness for 
drinking. Radja Sabraxg was the only exceutiou. 

He then came to welcome the Admiral, and presented him a 
golden kris inlaid Avith some common diamonds. 

They had a long talk together, and ilarELiEF told him that 
it Avas his intention to take Malakka and to keep it for him, 
but Radja Boxgsoe did not like that, and asked him, Avhy lie 
should assist him to besiege tive toAvn, if after all tlie Dutch 
Avould keep the place, for in that case it Avas only a change of 
neighbours, and that >re did not assist /tin/, but that //<• then 
assisted im. 

Mateuf.f then asked him, Avhat AA'ouhl be his reward if he 
took the town, Avhereupon Radja Sabrang promised him to 
give him a suitable place for building store-houses to put their 
goods and provisions in, Avhich they were alloAved to import 
duty free. But Mateijef answered that his offer amounted to 
nothing, that many iiatiA’e princes had made him the same 
oiler, though he had never rendered them any services ; he also 
pointed out that the present tuwn of Halnkka did not belong 
ti> the King of Djolior, Imt that it Avas a tOAvn built by the 
Portuguese, and that only the surrounding country had at one 
time been the property of tiie King. 

I'inally. he gave in about the tOAAii and agreed to leaAw 
Malakka in our possession, if Matei.ief Avould promise .to make 
war upon Atsjien, Avhich IMatelie? hoAvever refused to do, 
being at peace Avith tliat State ; Imt he promised that, either 
he would assist the King of Djohoi* if Atsjien declared Avar 
against Inni, or he AAoiild do his best to appease the King of 
Atsjien. 

Finall y, the follo’.ving agreement was euteicd into on the 
1/th May, l(i()C, aud signed by the different parties - 
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1. Admiral Matelief promises to take Malakka from the 
Portuguese with the aid and assistance of Djohor, after which 
the town will remain in the power of the States-Geiieral 
( Holland ), but the surrounding country will be under the 
King of Hjohor, provided w'e shall be allowed to take of it as 
much as we may require to fortify the town ; 

2. The States-General are allowed to cut timber in the 
territory of the King, to build ships, aud to provide for all 
the other necessities of the town ; 

3. All the vassals of the States-General are allowed to 
discharge their ships and to laud their goods in the- town 
without prying any duty j 

4. No other Dutch or European mcrchauts may trade in 
the countries of the King, without first having obtained leave 
from our Governor at Malakka to do so, and they will be con- 
sidered enemies if they trade without the said permission ; 

5. His Majesty can re-people and govern the burnt down 
suburb, known under the name of Cumpo Clin, (') without 
any interference of the States-General. llis Majesty shall if 
possible take up his residence at that place and fortify it, 
whilst the States-General shall assist him to do so : 

G. All the guns aud cannon which arc found in the town 
after its conquest shall belong to the King, one part of which 
he is allowed to remove at once, whilst he must leave the other 
part for the defence of the town, until the State.s-General 
shall have provided it with other artillery ; 

7. All the merchandize, money and any other goods that 
shall be found in the town are to bo divided in two portions, 
one to go to the States-General, the other to the King ; 

8. Any goods not belonging to vassals of the States- 
General must be landed in the said suburb [Campo Clin]; 
but the subjects of the States-General are allowed to purchase 
them there freely and to carry them from there to the town : 

9. Both parties promise to assist each other faithfully 
against the Portuguese and Spaniards, but not in the case of 
a war with another nationality, unless it be to stand upon the 
defensive only ; 


(‘) I.C.. Kampong Kliug. 
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10. Neither of the two parties shall make peace with the 
King of Spain, without the con.scnt of the other; 

11. If any subject of either party gives oifcucc in matters 
of religion, the offender shall be brought up and punished by 
his own authorities ; 

12. If any subject of one of the two parties has a claim in 
Ihe way of debt upon a subjccc of tlic other partj', the defend- 
ant shall be called before his own authorities ; 

Id. Both parties oind themselves to surrender doscrltcs or 
runaway criminals. 

'flic said treaty was sworn to and sigueil by both parties, by 
each of tlicm according to the customs of his country. 

The Admiral then delivered to Ihulja Samramj a letter 
addressed to the King and coming from His Highness Prince 
Maukice, which letter was accompanied by the presents also 
.sent to tlio King bv the said Prince, which presents consisted 
i-f a long fusil, a double-barrelled pistol inhnd wito 
mothor-of-pcail, two other pistols, a swoi’d of honour, and a 
lialberd, besides those sent by the Directors of the East India 
Corajtauy, consisting of one line harness, two halberds and six 
cuirasses. 

Mr IHATLLiEt' thereupon lamh'd on the ]8lh May, with *1)0 
men, and falling iti with a troop of I'.if) Portuguese aiul black 
soldiers armed with muskets and pikes, he immtxliately attack- 
ed them, and drove them back to the subuib. 

Einding a strong thick tvall llierc (') theyat once threw upaii 
entrcncliincnt, from behind which they oi>cncd such a hot fire 
upon the enemy, tliat he had to abandon his position, which 
was set fire to by its own inhabitants. 

.ilftcr having made a rapid personal examination of the 
town, IMr. ;Mati:lief found near it a pretty large river, (-) which 
to cross would be rather a hard task, seeing as lie did so many 
strong turrets and such solid heavy walls round the town that 
it would have been very easy for the I’ortugucse to prevent 
him from taking the town: besides that he had not forces 


(') Pintu Tranquerah ? 

(-) The Blalacca river, separaiini; the ll'rtr^^'^ and main town 
from the suburbs. 
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enough for the purpose, many of his soldiers being laid np 
already with sickness, and as tor the assistance of trie Malays, 
he did not feel inclined to rely too much upon it. 

In the meantime he ordered his troops with the assistance 
of the Malays to construct a battery in the said suburb, and 
armed it with two 17 pounders, with which he intended to 
silence the fire of the enemy on that side of the town. 

By this time Mr. Matelief had noticed, that whenever he 
had asked Radja Sabrang for the help of Ids men he indeed 
promised to send him people, but they never appeared ; and 
concluding that there was somet'iing amiss between tiie King 
of Djohor and his brother, he became aware, that he was 
knocking at a deaf man's dt>or, tiie more s > tiiat they hail 
conceived a sentiment of jeahjusy .-igainst eac’u otlier. I'inally, 
becoming convinced tiiat be could n -ver take tlic town with 
the small number of tro ^p.s under his command, he thought it 
advisable to raise the siege and re- embark his 'croofis, especially 
when the IhuidaliHra bad told Idm plainly that the -Malays 
intended to leave tlic whole Imsiness to ns, under pretence 
that Ternate and Ambon had also been taken by ns without 
the assistance of the natives. 


I wi.-^li to take this o|)portunily of correcting an erroneous 
statement I made in fiot-.notc (u) p. .o') i.f No. Id of this 
Journal for June, Issi. Tiic arms on the old gateway 
there mcutioiie.l are m-t PortugucHo, though T was so in- 
formed by a Porli’giic-o Consid, hut Dalch alter all, the 
Batavian lion is clear. 


1). F. A, II. 
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Rapport a M. le Ministre de I’lnstructioji Pubtique sur nne 
Mission aux lies Philippines ct en Malaisie ( i8yg-i88 1 ) , 
par M. le Doctenr J. Montano. Paris, Hachette, 
' rSSs- 


Every contribution to tbe scientibc literature of the Philip- 
pines is of value, for though these islands have been under 
European dominion for over 300 years, it is astonishing how 
much there is still to be learned about them. There is no 
complete work which embraces the whole subject of the geology, 
geography, and natural history of this group. One has to look 
for the botany in old Fray Blanco’s work, or pursue it 
through the voluminous pages of A. de Candolle’s Prodro- 
niiis. A valuable illustrated work on the forest flora of the 
Philippines has been lately published at Manila by Sehor 
Vidal. But both works arc iucompictc. The geology of the 
island may be sought in the various papers supplied to the 
Boletino del Carte Geologico di Espaua, a work now extending 
to many volumes. M. Jagor has given many valuable details 
in his Rtisen in den Philippinen (Berlin 1873), a work which 
has been translated into Spanish, French, and English. There 
is also an Appendix by J. Both on the geology of the islands. 
Baron Kichthofex has published some observations on the 
nummulitic limestones of Binangonan. Finally, M. Vidal 
has published (Madrid, 1874) a Memoir on the mountains of 
the Philippines. 

In the numerous works published by the monks about their 
missions, which are vei’v voluminous, there are scattered notices 
of geology and natural history, which have more value than one 
would imagine from the imperfect state of scientific knowledge 
when they were written. In these may be found many interest- 
ing details of hurricanes, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions. 
The history of the Donainican Mission in the Philippines is in 
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six volumes, while the works of the Augustinians and Jesuits 
are too numerous to specify. 

In spite of all these, however, a good general work embracing 
all the departments of science is still a desideratum, for the ma- 
terial of which Dr. Montano’s Report is a contribution which 
cannot be too highly praised. His opportunities for observa- 
tion have been considerable. He visited in succession Luzon, 
Calamianes, Palawan, Balabac, Mindanao, and Panay, besides 
making long journeys inland, especially in the little known 
island of Mindanao. His qualifications for making the most 
of such opportunities appear to be of the highest order, and 
thus we have notices, necessarily brief it is true, in almost 
every department of science. 

The Report is divided into five chapters, viz. : — 1 . — Geology ; 
2. — Meteorology ; 3. — Anthropology ; 4. — Pathology ; 5. — Dia- 
lects; G. — Political Geography, including Agriculture and 
Commerce. Zoology and Botany are to form the subjects of a 
subsequent work. 

One would suppose, from the volcanic nature of these is- 
lands, that the geology would be somewhat uniform and that the 
author’s notes would be confined to notices of volcanic pro- 
ducts with investigations on the disturbances to which the 
group lias been subjected. But sedimentary and fossiliferous 
rocks are not wanting in the islands. Tlie formation ranges 
from the lower paleozoic to miocene, through, like all the eastern 
islands, mesozoic rocks appear to be w.anting. The writer of 
this notice, when visiting the Calamianes group some few 
months back, was surprised to find the island of Coron and 
many other smaller islands entirely composed of precipitous 
limestone similar to what is found in Selangor and Perak in 
the ilalay Peninsula. And w hat makes the resemblance still 
more striking is that immediately opposite, on the island of 
Culion, the rocks are paleozoic and ferruginous, decomposing 
into laterite just like what is found in the tin formations at 
Thaiperg. Limestone is also found in the north-west of Luzon, 
and also miocene rocks and broken fossils mostly of forami- 
nifera. As a general rule, it may be said that the sedimentary 
rocks belong more to the southern islands. In Mindanao there 
are quartz veins with gold in slates, also tertiary rocks. There 
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is also coal in the central and southern islands. Dr. 
Montano explored a good deal of the River Agusan in Minda- 
nao. Between Bislig and Catel he found traces of an exten- 
sive upheaval of the coast line. Large banks of madrepore 
coral were raised above the level of the sea, extending in wide 
horizontal strata rounded by the waves which the north-east 
wind frequently dashes over them. The mineralogical notices 
in the Report are not very numerous, and the chapter conclu^s 
with a long account of earthquake phenomena. Of course, the 
great earthquake of 1880 is not passed over, but the author 
the account and diagrams of the Jesuit Padre Fal'ra, which 
have been already published. Dr. Montano’s remarks and 
observations on seismology are very interesting. 

The meteorological portion of this work is less satisfactory, 
inasmuch as the author did not reside long enough in Malay- 
sia or the Philippines to enable him to form any conclusions 
from actual observation. He might, however, have obtained 
excellent material from the published reports in Siiigapor(^ just 
as he has availed himself of the published reports of the Jesuit 
Observatory at Manila. Tliese are very complete, but the 
whole subject, including that of typhoons, to which Manila is so 
liable, is about to be treated of in a separate work by Padre 
Pauha, who, for many years, has been the Director of the 
Observatory of the Ateneo Municipal. 

This Report is especially interesting in the department of 
ethnography, and much that is new wdll be found in it. The 
author gives a very full record of facts, which, as he has no 
theory of his own to support, appear to be entirely trust- 
worthy. He describes the Negritos or aboriginal mountain 
tribes in a very full manner. They correspond to our Sakeis in 
Malaysia, and are quite distinct from the bulk of the native 
population throughout the island. They are divided into 
different tribes according to the mountains where they dwell. 
They have never been civiUsed in any way, and all attomp^ to 
reclaim them have failed. Even on Mariveles, close as these 
mountains are to the city of Manila, they are to be found, nn- 
controlled by the Spanish Government and occasionally killing 
a solitary Chinese or Tagal who strays into their mountain 
fastnesses. 
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The great portion of the natives or Indians who inhabit the 
lowlands of the islands belong to the tribes or races which are 
distinguished as Tagalocs, Bisayas or Vishayas^ and Bieols. 
They are all branches from the Malay stock, with a somewhat 
marked approach to the Chinese type. 

Though I have said that Dr. Montano has no theory of his 
own to support, of coarse he has a system which he developes. 
He follows those who regard the people of Malaysia and all that 
portion of the great archipelago to the west of Flores, Ceram 
and Gilolo (the limit of the Papuan race) as belonging to three 
distinct races, viz. : — the Negritos, the Indonesians, and the 
Malays. Dr. Montano limits the application of this system 
to the countries which he visited. As he saw very little of the 
Malay Peninsula, that portion of his work is incomplete. 

Making every allowance for the changes and admixtures to 
which every race is subject, the author gives the following idea 
of the system. The islands are supposed to be divided into 
three zones. The Negritos, occupy the internal or mountain 
region to which they have been driven by the Indonesian inva- 
sion. The Indonesians occupy the central zone, where they 
have been driven in their turn by the Malay races, which almost 
exclusively occupy the external zone and are spread on all the 
coasts of the Indian Archipelago as far as Flores. 

So far the idea is simple enough, but it soon becomes compli- 
cated, even when applied to the Philippine Islands alone. 
There we have the Negrito in the mountains, but in most of 
the islands there is not much trace of the Indonesian. We 
find ourselves in presence of a Malay race divided into three 
peoples, as we may call them, speaking three different languages, 
though all of undoubted Malay origin. There are the Bieols, 
the Tagalocs, and the Bisayas. These form the bulk of the po- 
pulation of the islands. The Negritos are rapidly disappearing 
and do not number in Luzon and ^Mindanao more than 500 
souls. The Bieols are close on half-a-million ; the Tagalocs 
about twelve hundred thousand ; and the Bisayas two million 
and a half. Dr. Montano confines his observations to the 
Indonesians of Mindanao, and enumerates them as about 
fifty thousand. 

The three great tribes of Malays already described are con- 
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sidered as having a predominance of Chinese bloody and in the 
Gulf of Davao (Mindanao) and Sulu he finds Malays with a 
mixture of Arab and Indonesian blood. These are called 
Moors by the Spaniards and are all Mohammedans. They 
number about ten thousand souls. 

The author divides the Negritos of Luz m and Mindanao 
into: — 1. — Negritos; 2. — Mamanua; 3. — Negrito Mestizos. 
In Malacca he enumerates four tribes, namely : — 1. — Maiithra, 
2. — Knabui, 3.— Udai, and 4. — Jakuns. Other Sakeisareuot 
taken into account. Besides these, there are many Negritos in 
the other large islands of the Philippine group, such as Mindo- 
ro, Panay, &c., but of these Dr. Moxtaxo saw nothing. 

There can be no doubt that there are three zones of races to 
be found in most of the larger islands of the Indian Archipe- 
lago. Nay more, we find the same or similar liicts far beyond 
the limits ascribed to them by Dr. Mo.vT.ixo. There are three 
zones of races very distinctly marked in Formosa, in Hainan 
probably, and there are even traces of the same in Japan. But 
when we come to analyze the constituents of tliese zones, the 
difiBculty of classifying them under one head becomes manifest. 
In Borneo, for instance, the coast line is on tlie west, north and 
north-east overspread with Malays (Bajows), the central zone 
may roughly be said to be made up of the various tribes of 
Dusuns and Dyaks. But the Dusuns are of partly Chinese 
origin, and there does not seem to be anything in common bet- 
■ ween them and the Indonesians. In the centre we have wild 
mountain tribes, of which little is known, but yet sufficient to 
say that they are not Negritos. 

Ill Formosa the Negritos of the mountains are a fierce sa- 
vage ti’ibe very like those of Luzon, but more treacherous. 
The central zone is a mixture of Chinese and possibly a Malay 
race, while the const line is entirely Chinese. We have no 
traces of a distinct Indonesian population in the Malay Penin- 
sida, but any person w ho pays much attention to the diversities 
of type amongst the Malays in the various States must see at 
once that some admixture of races must have taken place. 
Of course, the recent mestizos of Malay-Chinese and Indo-Ma- 
lays are taken into account by Dr. Moxtaxo. 

The portion of this work which is devoted to language will 
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be read with ^eat interest by the student. The author states 
that all the dialects of the independent tribes which he visited 
belong; to a family of languages which he calls Malayo-Polyne- 
sian. This result is the more important as it tends to throw 
some little light on the approximation which some have found 
between the Japanese language and the Polynesian. In Ja- 
panese, Malay words and a Malay structure are also slightly 
perceptible. What if the Polynesian races are the ultimate 
dispersion of a race which once spread over and peopled the 
east even as far as J apan ? In the Philippines Dr. Montano 
takes Tagaloc as the type, comprising under that group the 
Bicol and Bisaya dialects. They are almost as distinct from 
each other as they are from the Malay, but yet they are all of 
Malay origin beyond a doubt. 

The author says that in all these languages or dialects there 
are no such things as parts of speech properly speaking. Theo- 
retically all the words maybe considered as roots and by them- 
selves having no more than a vague sense. Their value as sub- 
ject or object verb or quality is determined by affixes and 
suffixes less numerous in Malay than in the Tagaloc dialects, 
where their use is extremely complicated. This renders tlie 
language difficult for Europeans. Yet most of the monks speak 
it fluently, and they have published so many and such excellent 
grammars and dictionaries of all the dialects that the study of 
them and the elucddation of their history is much facilitated. 
The Negritos have no language of their own, at least now in 
the Philippines. They speak a corrupted Tagaloc. It is a 
pity that we know so little of the language of our Sakeis. Mr. 
J. E. BE LA Cboix has published something on the subject ( Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute, August and November, 
1882), and we may hope that before long some of the officers of 
Government in the Malay Peninsula will take the matter up. 

Dr. JIoNTANo gives very full vocabularies of Malay, Tagaloc, 
Bisap, Buled-Upih, Negrito, Samal, Manobo, Bagobo, Tagacao- 
lo, Bilan, and Atas. The last five are small tribes in Mindanao 
with very distinct dialects. Buled-Upih is the language of the 
natives on the Kinabatangan River in north-east Borneo. The 
orthography of the Malay given in this book is peculiar, and 
adds one more to the ways of rendering that language accessible 
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to Europeans by odd combinations of letters. Dr. Montano's 
mode may be better than its predecessors, but at any rate it 
differs from them. At present no two books agree, and the 
student is fairly bewildered. Who will put an end to this 
confusion ? 

Connected with the subject of ethnology, there are thirty 
beautifully executed phototypes by Quinsac. Their execution 
leaves nothing to be desired. Tkere is also a plate represent- 
ing microscopic sections of hair from various tribes. These 
sections show an oval, or sometimes a triangular and qua- 
drangular outline, but never a cylindrical one. 

The chapter on pathology is exceedingly interesting, contain- 
ing as it does notices of all the various diseases amongst the 
natives which came under the author's notice. He also giv'es 
some well-considered observations on the effect of the climate 
upon Europeans. The subject, however, is too long to be dealt 
with here, and the same may be said on the chapters devoted 
to commerce and agriculture. This notice may be concluded 
by stating that Dr. Montano has contributed a most valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the Philippine Islands, which 
will hereafter be a standard vrork of reference on the subject. 
Scientific men will look forward anxiously to the portions 
especially devoted to zoology and botany. Even in this 
report there is a list of native names of plants with their cor- 
responding botanical names and the orders to Avhich they be- 
^ng, amounting to 190 plants. A similar list is given by 
VIDAL, which the writer of this notice has found most useful in 
travelling through the Philippines, but Montano’s list contains 
tribal names Avhich are not found elsewhere. 

J. E. TENISON-WOODS. 


‘'liork and Adventure in New Guinea, iSyj to by Rev. 

James Chalmers, and Rev. W. VV'v.att Gill.” — The 
Religious Tract Society, iSS^. 

Just a year has elapsed since Commodore Ekskine pro- 
claimed a British protectorate over a large portion of the 
southern shores of New Guinea extending from the limit of 
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the territory claimed by the Government of the Netherlands, 
about Longitude 141° E., to East Cape including certain adja- 
cent islands. A High Commissioner (Major-General Sir 
Peter Scratchley, r.e. ) has been appointed, and may per- 
haps soon be heard of oflF the coast of the Protectorate. In 
the meantime the work of Messrs. Chalmers and Gill, 
which has been lately published, comes opportunely to afford 
the most recent information, from those best qualified to 
give it, of the territory in which Great Britain has acquired 
new interests and responsibilities, and of the manners and 
customs of the tribes inhabiting it. 

The authors are missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, but their book is no mere chronicle of mission work ; 
it contains valuable ethnographical notes about comparatively 
unknown tribes, and records of exploration in new regions. The 
mission, which dates only from 1871, seems now to be firmly 
established ; the head-quarters of the missionaries are at Port 
Moresby, while thirty-two native teachers, most of them South 
Sea Islanders, but some of them New Guinea converts, are sta- 
tioned at various villages along the south-eastern coast of the 
great island between Motu-Motu and East Cape. 

The only specimen of the language given consists of the 
names of the months ( thirteen ) and the numerals in the 
Motu dialect, w'hich is used by the natives of Port Moresby. 
Other dialects are mentioned — Iloro, Hula,Koiari, &c. — and the 
natives of different districts seem to be unintelligible to each 
other. At Teste Island several Polynesian words were recog- 
nised in the convea-sation of the natives with each other. 

The people of Port IMoresby speak of themselves as being 
of the same origin as the natives of the gulf of Papua. “ Two 
men sprung out of the earth — Kerimaikuku and Kerimaikape — 
but no woman ; their only companion was a female dog. 
Anxious for children, a daughter and a son were born to them. 
When these were grown up they married, and children being 
born the inhabitants soon numbered fourteen. They then 
separated, two going right back to the mountains, and from 
them sprung the great Koiari tribe; two going not so far 
inland, and dwelling on the low lands and from them sprung 
the Koitapuans, a tribe of sorcerers ; the remainder all going 
to Elema, where they remained many generations.’^ 
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The only account that a mountain tribe in the interior of 
the Kabadi district could give of their faith was that their 
great spirit lived on the mountains and was called Oarova ; he 
had a wife named Ooirova and they had a son called Kurorova. 

A native of Orokolo, a place at the head of the gulf of 
Papua, furnished the following particulars as to the beliefs of 
his tribe ; — 

“The spirit Kanitu made two men and two women who 
came out of the earth. The name of the elder brother was 
Leleva and the younger Yovod ; from them have sprung all 
mankind. This spirit lives in spirit-land on the mountains 
and when he visits a village he rests on the ridge of the tem- 
ple. He is represented in the temple iu wicker-work ; there 
he is consulted and presents made to him.” 

In connection with this word Kaiiiiii, or Kanidu, Avhich by 
the way seems to have been adopted by the missionaries as a 
mode of translating the word God, it is noticeable tliat the 
word Sinifii-, meaning a malevolent spirit, is found among cer- 
tain Malayan tribes, e.g., the islanders of Mantawe otf the 
West Coast of Sumatra. See Journl. lud. Arch., IX, .‘287. 

As is the case with all of the larger eastern islands, the 
interior of New Guinea seems to be inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes who have been dris-en back to the hills by a robuster 
race now occupying the coast districts. Wlnle the latter are 
described as being in places as fair as ^outh Sea Islanders, 
the former are said to be black with woolly hair, beards and 
moustaches, and are all cannibals. The physique of the people 
is found to improve as one travels east Avard from Port iMorcsby, 
and -Dufaure island is mentioned as the point of mectin:': of 
tAvo races — one from the Kerepunu side and the other from 
the east. Both Avould seem to differ considerably from the 
Papuans of the Gulf. At South Cape the people are small 
and puny and much darker than the Eastern Polynesians. 

The houses of the natives are built on piles, and in 
many places villages are found composed entirely of houses 
built in this Avay in shallow Abater on the sea-shore, com- 
munication being maintained betAAceu them by hcjrizontal 
poles supported on perpendicular ones. Mr. Ginn des- 
cribes these as “ SA\-iss-lake-like villages ” in allusion, of 
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course, to discoveries of tlie remains of houses raised on piles 
in lacustrine sites in Switzerland and North Italy. 

Wallace long ago stated that the view of an ancient lake- 
dwellers village, given as the frontispiece of Sir Chakles 
Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man,” is chiefly founded on a sketch of a 
New Guinea village, viz . , Dorey in the N orth- west of the island.* 
The custom of building on pile.s or bamboo posts at various 
heights above the ground is very general from the frontiers 
of Tibet to the islands of the South Sea, and is one of the mauv 
points which support the theory of an identity of origin be- 
tween the Indo-Chinese races and the races of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago.t Specimens of Malay villages on stilts standing in 
the sea may be viewed any day in New Harbour, Singapore. 

The customs of the people as regards clothing are not 
such as to encourage a hope of finding a new market for 
English cotton goods in New Guinea ! The married men 
and women are described as having very little dress ; the 
young men and girls have a little more than their pa- 
rents. Shell ornaments for the hair, shell necklaces, and 
nose-ornaments and armlets of the same material are much 
worn. So are tortoise-shell ear-rings. A grass petticoat is 
woru by women and is said to be identical with that formerly 
worn in the Ellice group, the grass being ornamented by alter- 
nate red and yellow strips of pandanus leaf; married women 
have their beads close shaven, while unmarried girls wear 
their hair “in a complete frizlc, four or five inches long and 
not parted.” Young men wear a coloured band of native 
cloth round the stomach. It is made from the bark of the 
native mulberry, and is woven tightly on the body, the fledi 
bulging out above and below. It can be removed only by 
cutting it. The face is painted in sti-ipes of black, white, red 
and yellow, and nasal ornaments, often nine inches long and 
curved, are inserted in the pierced septum. At JMurray Island 
the old men, to conceal their grey hair, take to wigs, “ wliich 
represent them as having long, flowing, ciuly hair as in youth !” 

Tattooing is common. A\ omen at Port Moresby are de.s- 
cribed by M r. Gill “ exquisitely tattooed,” while at Hula, 

* “Wallace’s Malay Archipelago, 11 , 3u.3. 

t Colonel Tele. Jouru. Anthrop. Instit. 
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further east, the tattooing is said to be “ simply perfect and 
to leave upon the mind the effect of clothing. “Married 
women have a necklace or chain tattooed round the neck ; 
each pattern has a distinct name. It is done to please the 
future husband, who has to pay liberally for it.” At South 
(lape, says Mr. Chalmers, the women “tattoo fhemselves 
all over their faces and bodies and make themselves look 
very ugly, ■” shewing either an inferiority in art on the part 
of the South Cape people, or a diversity of taste between the 
two authors. Tattoo-marks on the chest and back of a chief 
indicate severally a life violently taken. 

When in mourning for a relative the body is blackened over 
and besmeared with ashes, and the chest and shoulders, and 
sometimes the entire person, are enveloped in fine net-work. 
A widow will sometimes remain in mourning for five years, 
during which period, it is said, she n ears no ornaments and 
performs no ablutions. A mother in mourning for her daugh- 
ter will wear round her neck all the ornaments once the pro- 
perty of the deceased, and along with them the jawbone taken 
from the unburied body. The latter incident must be looked 
upon, however, as a charm to avert the evil influence of the 
spirit of the deceased rather than any token of mourning, for 
in another place Mr. Chalmers describes one of his guides 
(at Stacy Islatid) as wearing, as an armlet, the jawbone of a 
man whom he had killed and eaten, '‘while others strutted 
about with human bones dangling from their hair and about 
their necks.” Similarly, it may be doubted if the ‘'immense 
necklace,” seen by Mr. Gill, slung over the left shoulder of a 
Avoman ( consisting of the vertebnc of her deceased brother ), 
Avas really Avorn “ as a mark of affection,^’ and the hve Avidows 
of one husband aaIio carried about, each of them, a portion 
of his remains, the eldest carrying the skull in a basket, 
Avere probably guided by some superstition which the Eu- 
ropean observer did not fathom. . 

Cannibalism, though not universal, is general. The Stacy 
Islanders boasted of having killed and eaten ten of their 
enemies from the mainland, and the house of the chief AA’as 
hung Avith the skulls of the enemies eaten by himself and 
his people. Among these people a cannibal feast, to Avnich 
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Mr. Chalmeks ivas invited, was held and ‘‘ some of our 
friends appeared with pieces of human flesh dauglins from 
their necks and arms.” The black tribes of the interior 
have the reputation of being cannibals, and those with whom 
the Port ^Moresby natives trade are said to laugh at the 
latter for. not eating such delicate food as human flesh 
Instances are given too of cannibalism on the part of na- 
tives of the Haytcr and Heath Islands, of Teste Island and 
of fiouth Cape. At the last-named place a friendly chief 
presented to Mrs. Chalmers a human breast, “ a highly 
prized and delicate bit.’"’ It is not astonishing, therefore, 
that her husband records that after this he ceased to gratify 
the natives in this part of Neiv Guinea with exhibitions of 
his chest, though the free inspection of the feet, boots, arms, 
and chest of an European seems to peculiarly delight them. 

“ All shout with delight, and everv new arrival must have a 
look.” 

The gods of the natives of the south-east of New Guinea 
are Kaevakuku, Semese, and Tauparau, the first being a 
female and the others male spirits. The district of Elema 
is supposed to be the place of residence of these gods, and 
here, as well as at other places along the coast, there are 
temples containing idols where dances and feasts are held. 

No females or youths may approach t’lc temples. Singing 
enters largely into tlie Mor.sliip of the.se people, wliich would 
seem to be rather dictated by the fear of evil spirits than 
belief in beneficent ones. ‘‘The centre post in every house 
is saci'id to Kaevakuku and her porr.ou of food in every 
feast is first ofi'ered there. The fir.st fruits belong to her. 

All })Iaut!ng is useless unless blessed by tlie gods. The sun 
beltings to Kue^akuku. llain, liglitning and thunder to 

Semese aiifl Tauparau.” Kaevakuku is represented by a 

large frame of wicker-work. Semese and Tauparau are made 
from blocks of wood and stand outside of some tem[iles, 
and against all the posts miming down the centre.” During 
a thunderstorm the natives beat drums and shout in order 
to drive away the storm-spirits. 

“Spiritists,” as Mr. Chalmers calls them, who profess to 
make revelaticus by the aid of spirits who speak through ^ 
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them, after the maiioer of the Borneo mananrj and the 
Malay puwang, are much believed in and feared, and, like 
the latter, adopt a feigned voice and use much singing and 
chanting in their incantations. They have the reputation of 
being expert poisoners, and wars are undertaken and mur- 
ders committed on their representations. It is no wonder 
that the sorcerer “ gets the best of everything — best pig, best 
food, best tomahawk, best shells.’' There are sorceresses 
also. So, among the islanders of Bum, the Swangi,” who 
has a familiar spirit at his command and is able to cause 
sickness or di.saster, receives presents, not only from those 
anxious to retain his goodwill, but also from those who wish 
to use his power to the injury of an enemv.* 

Of social customs, or ceremonies at births and maiTiagcs, 
there is no account. It would aj)pear to be the custom for 
the husband to purchase his wdfe, one chief having stated to 
Mr. Chalmers that he had paid “an enormous sum" for 
his consort, viz., ten arm sliells, three pearl shells, two strings 
of dogs teeth, several hundreds of cocoa-nuts, a large quan- 
tity of yams, and two pigs. But in another district (up 
the "William Eiver ) a man pays nothing on marriage for a 
girl, but has to pay heavily if the object of his choice be a 
widow ! 

Accounts of burial customs vary according to the different 
localities and tribes visited. Of the nuti\cs of Suau, or 
South Cape, 3Ir. Gjli, says: “All the members of a family 
at death occrqiy the same grave ( above which a small !lou^e 
is erected ), tie earth that thinly covered the last occupant 
being scooped out to admit the new-comcr. These graves 
arc shallow ; the dead being buried in a sitting posture, 
hands folded. The earth is thrown in I'p to the mouth only. 
An earthen pot covers the head. After a time the j)ot is 
taken oil, the perfect skull removed and elenused — eventu- 
ally to be hung up in a basket or net inside the dwelling of 
the deceased over the tire to blacken in the smoke. 


* roEEES; Eastern Archipelago, dUl ( Bum), 33S ( Timor). 
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Among the Koiari tribe the bodies of the dead are not 
buried, but are dried and preserved in the following manner: — * 
“ A fire is kept burning day and night at the head and 
feet for months. The entire skin is removed by means of 
the thumb and forefinger and the juices plastered all over 
the face and body of the operator ( parent, husband, or wife 
of the deceased). The fire gradually desiccates the flesh, so 
that little more than the skeleton is left. Their next anxiety 
is to discover by whose sorceries he or she has died. The 
mode of proceeding is as follows : the wise man of the tribe 
places on the body as many bits of dried grass as there are 
known villages round about, each bit being placed in the 
correct relative position. The incantation begins ; at length 
a fly cr some other insect alights on one of these straws, 
probably attracted by the smell. It is now evident to the 
wise man that an inhabitant of the village indicated by the 
straw occasioned the death of their friend by sorcery, for 
has not the god spoken? That same night revenge must 
be obtained ! The desiccated body is well wrapped up and 
fixed in a lofty tree. The ashes of the two fires are rubbed 
over the faces of the relatives and other watchers, a grand 
feast and dancing concluding the wholc.'^ The resemblance 
of some of these incidents to the customs of the islanders 
of Burn and Timor and of the Australian aborigines is 
worthy of remark. J'okbes has noticed that the Timorese, 
like the Australians, cannot understand why^ any one should 
die unless he be killed and seek, after a death, the person 
whose malevolent influence has caused it. t The same people 
suspend dead hodies, folded at the thighs and wrapped in 
mats, in lofty trees. 1 

In districts where burial is practised ( e. g.. Port Moresby) 
a stake is planted beside the grave to which are tied the 
spear, club, bow and arrow of the deceased, (if a man), 

* Mr. (till points out that B’Alueetis in his work on A ew 
Guinea [vol. ii, pp. 13:1, l;M]. has furnished evidence of a similar 
practice obtaining 'among the natives of the Fly Eiver, oOO miles 
further west. 

t Eastern Archipelago, 401. 43S. 

+ P' ddl. 
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broken to prevent theft : at the grave of a woman her cook- 
ing utensilsj grass petticoats, &c., are similarly suspended. 
This is the haiya the Dayaks of Borneo* and agrees, as 
Mr. Gill points ont, with customs which prevail generally 
among the Polynesians. At a funeral which he witnes-ed, the 
widow sat at the head of the grave besmeared with ashes. A 
lament was sung by the assemblage to the accompaniment of 
drums which each man carried. I'he women scratched each 
others’ faces and bosoms until the\' bled freely : “ then the 
- hair of the dead was plucked and shaved off as charms ; in- 
describable phallic scenes followed.” It is the custom for 
relatives to watch by the graves of their deceased triends, and 
small huts are erected over or near the graves, in which they 
sleep at night. 

Of a tribe of mountaineers whom he visited. Mr. Cii.vl:mers 
says; “ the natives very seldom bury their dead, leaving the 
body in a house set apart for it, which they often visit. When 
a number of deaths take place, they leave the village and set- 
tle somewhere else not far off. There is one grave here, near 
to our house, on which a tobacco plant is growing, a bamboo 
pipe, the property of the deceased, alongside a few sticks on 
end with yams on top. When they do bury, the body is placed 
standing in the grave.” A most crueland unnatural custom, said 
to prevail in the district of Aroma, is that of biu’ving alive decre- 
pit parents and grandparents. .A native teacher saw a man dig a 
grave for his aged grandmother. With his own strong arms 
he deposited her in it, despite her tears and feeble resistance. 
When remonstrated with, he replied ; " She cannot live. She is 
already as good as dead.” He then filled up the grave and 
trod the earth down upon the living victim and went home. 

Taro, sago, cocoa-nuts, betel- nuts, yarns, plantains, and sugar- 
cane are produced abundantly. “ Sago is cooked with shell 
fish, boiled with bananas, roasted on stones, baked in the ashes, 
tied up in leaves, &c., Ac.” Pork and the meat of the wallaby 
are much valued as food by the natives, and iguanas are also 
eaten. The indigenous breed of fowls is inferior. Cucumbers 
are cultivated. A small oyster, described as “ capital eating ” 


* See No. 14 of this Journal, p. 291. 
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is plentiful at Port Moresby. The South Sea Island kava 
(piper methysticum ) grows wild. Among the products of 
one district are enumerated raspberries, strawberries, nutmegs, 
tobacco, capsicums and indigenous cotton. 

Mr. Ch.\lmers gives the native names of several species of 
wild animals, but as he did not see them, was unable to iden- 
tify them. “ The Jakoiii, Gomina and Ayila are very large 
and fierce. The Pupara and Gailana are small but fierce.^’ 
In the existence of these Mr. Gill docs not appear to believe, 
for he says that the wild pig ( sii-s papiiensis J is the largest 
and, excepting the dingo, almost the only true mammal in 
New Guinea, all the rest being marsupials. There are two 
species of wallaby in New Guine.i and “ two species of the 
hitherto strictly Australian genus Echidna, or spiny ant-eater, 
have been discovered,” ( Tuchyylossas Bnnj)di and T. LawesiiJ . 
Hoth forms are oviparous. The Echidna produces a single 
egg at a bii'th, thus supplying, as Mr. Gill remarks, the con- 
necting link between reptiles and mammalia. 

j\[r. Gill discusses the relative advantages of three places 
as the capital of British New Guinea. These are Hall Sound, 
Port Moresby, and Kerepuntf. The first is near a vast extent 
of fertile land, but swamps make it unhealthy ; the second is 
shut oft' by hills from the interior; and the third though 
giving access to a valuable district is so thickly inhabited that 
to obtain a site would be difticult. The advantages of a safe 
harbour tell in favour of Port Moresby, but probably the head- 
quarters of the High Commissioner will be the (feck of his 
steamer for some time to come. The density of the population 
and the attachment of the natives to their holdings will make 
colonisation in New' Guinea a very dilferent undertaking to 
that which lay before early settlers in Australia. At South 
Cape IMr. Gill was told that “every acre of soil along this 
part of New Gninea has its owner. A native desirous of 
making a plautation on another person’s land can do so by 
asking pvnrmission, or by a stipulated payment, but only for 
once.” The cultivation (d" jute is mentioned as an industry 
likely to be valuable in the tuture, a specimen of New' Guinea 
jute, submitted to “a well-known Dundee firm,” having been 
pronounced to be the finest jute in the world. 
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This hook coutaius an account of the miiivler of four native 
teachers and the wives and children of two of tliein in 18S1, 
and of the murder of Dr. J vjies and ilr. Tiior.vgeem, with 
allusions to other outrages. And it is not difficult to gather 
troin Mr. Chalmers^ unvarnished narrations of his various 
journeys that difficulties and dangers which he successfully 
surmounted might, in the case of one not gifted with equal 
coolness and courage, have given occasion for bloodshed, and 
consequently for permanent hostility with a revengeful people. 
His knowledge and influence will, no doubt, be most useful to 
those charged with the administration of the Protectorate, and 
it is to be hoped that he may, at some future, time be able to 
give to the world fuller details about New Guinea than those 
contained in this unpretending volume, which has apparently 
been compiled in England, in his absence, from some of his 
journals and [lapers. Ill-digested as information eomrauni- 
eated in this way must necessarily be, it is sufficient to enable 
the reader to admit, with the author of the introduction, that 
Mr. CHALiiERs has combiued the qualities of missionary and 
explorer in a remarkable degree, and has added enormously to 
the stock of our geographical knowledge of New Guinea, and 
to our accurate acquaintance with the ways of thinking, the 
habits, superstitious, and mode of life of the various tribes of 
natives. 


W. E. M, 
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EXPLORATION OF PAHANG. 


Extract from a letter from Mr. H'. Cafneron to H. E. 
the Acting Governor (the Hon’ble Cecil C. Smith, 
C.M.C.J dated September, idSp. 


I have had a very successful expedition this time, and 
think it is the most complete and comprehensive piece of 
exploring I have done yet, as Tvell as one likely to lead to 
practical results. 

I have discovered Pahang to be a much larger territory 
than even I imagined, and I always knew it to be larger than 
was generally supposed. It impinges right up to the UIu 
of the Kinta and the Raia close into Perak just as it docs at 
Ginting Bidei, and there is no intermediate nobody's land, 
except that this portion is totally unknown even to the 
I’ahangites or to any Malays. There is in this place a sort 
of central hill country, a sort of vortex in the mountains, 
where for a wide area we have gentle slopes and pamah 
(plateau) land, with rounded hills shut in all round by loftier 
ranges but which from, the mean elevation of this vortex appear 
comparatively low, but the mean of the valley for many miles 
is 4,500 to 4,750- feet above sea level bj' aneroid. Streams of 
considerable size glide along easily from all around and go to 
feed one large stream eventually, and this is the Telom — the real 
I lu of the Jt'lei. I ascended one mountain at the N. E. corner 
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of this central laud and looked down on the N. E. side to the real 
Ulu (upper reaches) of the Kelantan, further east again behind 
a lofty range, Pahang, octopus-like, shoots out another arm to 
the north impinging on Kelantan. The mountain which I as- 
cended was 6,300 feet by aneroid, probably considerably higher 
real altitude, and stands in somewhere about 4° 38' North 
Latitude 10 degrees north of east. Of this a lofty mountain 
range rises closing in the vortex (to continue the simile) to the 
East (the vortex being the Telom). This lofty range I 
estimated to be over 8,000 feet, perhaps considerably more. 
I dared not ascend it, for, not knowing what stream or system 
of streams I was on, 1 was obliged to hold on to the watershed 
till it brought me right into Pahang known. I had no one 
who could give me any information, and the Sakeis ail fled 
before us, so that I had to be my own guide, and thus, as I 
say, was tied to this watershed till I could make sure what it 
was, as I felt certain it would settle the question of the central 
watershed about which there have been various conjectures, 
and it has solved the question, at least up to this point and a 
good way north of it. 

We had rather a trying time of it, owing to the fearful 
rains. Colds, fevers and rheumatism were our constant com- 
panions, and my men suffered very much. 

I hope that I may have an opportunity of placing some 
of the results of this expedition more fully before vou, and 
thanking you for your kind wishes. 

I am. 


Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM CAMERON. 


P.8 . — I was fortunate enough to obtain particularly in- 
teresting geoh gical data, of which I have brought many speci- 
mens and made copious notes. I should have stated generally 
that my route nas up the flaia nhich I explored, the LTu 
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(upper reaches) being \inknown, as well as the Penoh which is 
an anal: (tributaiy) of the Kinta. I crossed a mountain by a pass 
5,300 feet by aneroid lying exactly at the Ulu of the Kinta, 
Penoh and Telom. This I have called Gunho Pass. I took the 
elephants over with me, explored this new country and followed 
the Telom till I got to within a day’s sail of the place where it 
joins the Jelei. Long ere this all our stores but rice had been 
exhausted, so for the purpose of obtaining supplies, and also be- 
cause a rumour had got abroad in Pahang that I was a miisoh 
(enemy) with forty elephants and four hundred men come down 
to harry and to raid, I had to reassure the authorities : I went 
down to the Toh Kaya’s and to Penjum by sampan, then back 
again and then crossed southerly all the rivers of Upper Pahang, 
keeping close to the foot of the main ranges, and coming out 
over mountains 5,000 feet high at the Ulu of a tributary of 
the Slim, and thence on to Bernam. 

I have reason to thank the Great Master that I was ena- 
bled under his protection to bring my men back alive, although 
I cannot say well, for I on several occasions had great reason 
to be alarmed and feared some would succumb ; there are seve- 
ral of them now under treatment, and one I left in the hospital 
at Penang. 

The elephants, I am happy to say, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented fatigue, are well and in fair condiiton. By this 
time they will be pretty strong, for I left them at the Ulu of 
Sungkei to feed and rest eight days ago, and they will soon be 
in good condition. I am starting the relief party back again 
to-day by way of the Perak river and Batu Gajah and I pro- 
pose taking a run down to Singapore for a day to get some 
outfit which cannot be procured here, when I shall do myself 
the honour of calling on you, but I must start my party first 
and I will meet them at the Beruam almost as soon as they 
can get there, as we are taking an additional elephant. 


W. 0. 
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LAND EEGULATIONS, NORTH BORNEO. 


S])ecial Regulations for the Leasing of Unculticaled Lands 
in Lots of less than 100 acres in extent. 


The following Proclamation appears in the Official Gazette, 
North Borneo, of October 1st, 1SS.5 ; — 

Preamble. Whereas it is expedient to repeal that portion of the Pro- 

clamation of the 23rd day of December, 1881, by which the pro- 
visions of the Labuan Land Ordinance, numbered 2 of 1863, were 
adopted as Law in the Territory of British North Borneo, and to 
. make other provision in lieu thereof. 

Repeals por- 1. It is hereby enacted and proclaimed that the aforesaid 
tion of Pro- portion of the proclamation of the 23rd day of December, 1881, by 
clamation of which the provisions of the Labuan Land Ordinance, numbered 2 
23rd Dec., 1863, were adopted as Law in the Territory of British North 
T Borneo, shall be and is hereby repealed from the date of the com- 

Law* * operation of this Proclamation, save and except as touch- 

ing rights which shall have accrued, liabilities which shall have been 
incurred, acts which shall have been done, and all proceedings on 
matters which shall have taken place before this Proclamation 
shall come into force. 

Lands under- 2. All Government Lauds under 100 acres in extent within 
100 acres to the said territory shall be distinguished into J'own Lots, Suburban 
be classified. Lots, and Country Lots and be disposed of in leases for the term 
of 999 years, unless at the time of sale of any Lot or Lots, any 
shorter term of lease shall have been notified in the advertisements 
Leases for or conditions of sale with the approval of the Governor, or if any 
999 years or Lot or Lots shall be disposed of under Section 5 hereof, for such 
shorter term, term as the Commissioner of Lands,’ with the sanction of the 
Governor, shall think fit. 

Applications Applications for lands shall be made to the Commissioner 

,to be made to of Lands or to the duly appointed officer at out-stations, but no 
Land OfSce, sale or transfer shall be valid unless approved under the hand of 
Governor’s the Governor, 
sanction re- 
quisite. 


Repeals por- 
tion of Pro- 
clamation of 
23rd Dec., 
1881, as re- 
gards Land 
Law. 


Lands under- 
100 acres to 
be classified. 


Leases for 
999 years or 
shorter term. 
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4. Before proceeding to the disposal of any Lots within the Subitrhan 

Town or suburban boundaries, the limits of the said Lots shall be Town 
accurately defined and published. Lotstohesur- 

^ veyed before 

sale. 

5. The said lands shall from time to time be disposed of by Mode of. Sale, 
the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanction of the Governor, by 

public auction, and it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Auction in 

Lands to dispose of any land which shall have been once so exposed first instance, 

for sale without being sold, to applicants by private contract 
within four months from the date of such auction on terms sanc- 
tioned by the Governor. 

6. The Town Lots shall be subject to au aoiinal quit-rent at Eentof Town 
the rate of one hundred and twenty dollars per acre, such quit- 

rents being redeemable at 15 years’ purchase. d 


/. Lands in the suburbs shall be disposed of in Lots of 
about one acre each, and in the country in Lots of less than 100 of 

acres each. Such lauds shall be subject to such annual quit-rent n^fi'po^trv 
as shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanction Quit- 
of the Governor, from time to time, and publicly notified ; the said rents redeem- 
quit-rents being redeemable at 15 years’ purchase. able. 

8. It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Lands to de- Payment of 
termine at the time of sale w’nether any or what credit shall be purchase 
t. Lessees of Lots, and to regulate the terms on which money, 

the whole or any portion of the purchase-money paid down shall be 
torteited, but iu no case shall less than one-tenth of the purchase- 
money be paid at the time of sale. 


? payment of . the quit-rent, reckoning from the date Kent how 

of sale, shall in every ease be made iujadvance to the end of the PV^hle and 
current year upon the execution of the lease or of the permit to penalty^ 
occupy, and the succeeding payments shall be made on the 1st day 
of denary in advance for e.ach succeeding year, and any lands for ^ ‘“’^ear. 
which the quit-rents may be more than one year in arrear and 
unpaid shall revert and e.scheat to the Government, and all premia 4^ 

or other monies j'aid on account of such lands shall be forfeited. 


10. Country Lots which remain unoccupied and unimproved Unimproved 
for three years fi om the date of the lease shall revert and escheat Counb-yLots 
to the Government, and all premia, quit-rents, or other monies 
paid on account of all or any such Lots shall he forfeited. Government^ 
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UnimproTed 
Town and 
. Subiffbanlots 
' revortto Gov- 
ernment. 


Building on 
Town lots go- 
verned by 
Local Biuld- 
ingLaws. 

Limits defin- 
ed at Lessees’ 
expenses. 

f 


Lease issued 
on payment 
of ml fees. 


Boundaries to 
be defined at 
Lessees’ cost. 


Governor an- 
^borised to 
Ts^ permits 


for tbe occu- 
pation of 
Country Lots 
which cannot 
surveyed. 


11. In tbe case of the Town Lots and Suburban Lots -which 
shall remain unoccupied and unimproved for one year from the 
date of the lease, the Grovernment shall have the option of re- 
entering upon and reselling the same at public auction paying to 
the original Lessee tbe whole or such portion of the premium 
obtained on resale as the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanc- 
tion of the Government, shall think fit, not exceeding the amount 
of the premium originally paid to the Government for such Land, 
any excess being retained by the Government, but all premia, quit- 
rents or other monies paid on account of all or any such Lots shall 
be forfeited. In the case of Town Lots it is hereby enacted that 
any buildings erected thereon must be built in conformity with 
the Local Building Law for the time being in force. 

12. AU Lots shall be surveyed and boundary stones or other 
land marks be set up bj”- the Government at the expense of the 
Lessees ; and all boundary stones or land-marks shall be kept in 
repair by and at the expense of the Lessees, who, when called upon 
by the Commissioner of Lands, shall point out their boundaries. 
And no lease shall be executed or issued by the Commissioner of 
Lands until the whole of the premium, the quit-rent in advance 
for the year, and all expenses of survey, and the cost of such 
boundary stones or land-marks, and of setting up the same, and all 
fees for registration or transfer, and all expenses of conveyancing 
shall have been paid by the Lessees. 

13. Should the Lessees -when duly called upon fail at any 
time to point out or define their boundaries, or should ther defini- 
tion be incorrect, it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Lands, 
after one month’s notice of his intention so to do has been served 
upon the Lessees, their Agents or Managers, or has been published 
in the Gazette, to survey and define the said boundaries, and to 
charge the Lessees with the cost of so doing not exceeding one 
dollar per linear chain of boundary, and to recover the same in the 
manner provided in section 22 of this Proclamation. 

14:. Should it happen in case of Country Lots that immediate 
measurement of any land to be disposed of under the provisions 
of this Proclamation be found impracticable, it shall be lawful for 
the Governor to issue a Permit or written authority to clear and 
occupy such land subject to the conditions on which a regular 
grant would have been issued ; which Permit shall specify the 
extent and describe as nearly as may be the relative positions of 
the land to which it relates ; and after the measurement of the land 
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SO occupied, the Permit shall he called in and cancelled, and a 
regular grant issued in lieu thereof. 


15. It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Lands, upon The Govern- 
the application of the Lessee or other duly authorised person, to or may subdi- 
accept a surrender of any original grant of land, and to grant new jide ongmal 
leases for sub-divisions of the same, provided that all arrears of |e™that dF" 
rent due under the original grant have been previously paid, and arrears of 
provided that in no case shall the quit-rent for any portion of a rent be first 
Lot so sub-divided be less than one dollar per annum. paid. 


16. All coal, minerals, precious stones and mineral oil on, 
under and within the said lands are absolutely reserved to the 
(rovernment or its Licensees, together with the right to enter upon 
the said lands and to search for, get and take away coal, minerals, 
precious stones and mineral oils in, on, or under the same, and to 
reserve such portions of land as may be necessary for examining or 
working any mines, or conveying away the products thereof, upon 
payment of reasonable compensation to the Lessees for surface 
damage to such land or any buildings thereon. 

17. It shall be lawful for the Governor to 


grant 


licenses on favourable terms to the Lessees of demised land 


miumg 


The right to 
work mine- 
rals reserved 
to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mining licen- 
ses may be 
granted by 
Governor. 


18. The Government reserves the rig-ht to resume possession Reserves for 
of such portions of land as may' be necessary for public purposes, Public piu- 
such as police, revenue and telegraph stations, roads, railways, poses, 
tramways, canals, &c., upon payment of re.asoiiable compensation 

for loss and damages actually sustained by the Lessee. 

19. The Government reserves the right at all times to take. Government 
or to authorise others to take, timber, stone, clay, sand and other 
road-making material for the construction and repair of neighbour- 

ing roads, bridges, &c., on payment of reasonable compensation 
for loss and damages actually sustained by the Lessee. 

20. The Government reserves all navigable streams, rivers Land re- 
aud creeks and a belt of land 50 yards wide along the banks of the 

same, and also a similar belt of land from high water mark along 
the sea-shore ; ample provision, free of rent, being made for land- 
mg places and other purposes, for the convenience of the neigh- 
bouring Lessees. 

21. The Government reserves r.ll edible bird’s nests and 
guano, and also the right at all times to enter on the demised reseiwed. 
laud, and to take or authorise others to take such edible birds’ nests 
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Royalties. 


Arrears re- 
coverable at 
Law. 


Registration 
of Title and 
assignments. 


Registration 

Fee. 

Registration 

compulsory. 

Survey Fees. 


and guano on payment of reasonable compensation for actual 
damage done to crops or roads of the Lessee. 

The Lessee of any demised land shall be entitled to collect 
thereon all gums, gutta-percha, india-rubber, and other natural 
produce (save edible birds’ nests and guano), paying any such 
Royalties in respect of the export of such produce as may for the 
time being be reserved to the Groverument, in pursuance of any 
regulations made or to be made by the G-overnment. Provided 
that if at any time, the Lessee shall not exercise his right of col- 
lecting any kind of such produce, the Government may from time 
to time, serve on him a notice of its intention to collect such kind 
of produce, and if within a period of six months from the service 
of such notice the Lessee does not exercise his right, the Govern- 
ment or its Licensees, agents, or servants may, at any time within 
three months from the expiration of such period of six months, 
enter on any forests or uncleared or uncultivated parts of the de- 
mised land, and collect therefrom the produce referred to in the 
notice for the use or benefit of the Government, on payment 
of reasonable compensation for actual damage sustained by the 
Lessee. 

22. All arrears of payment due by any Lessee under the 
provisions of this Proclamation shall be recoverable by summary 
process in any Court of Law in the Territory of British North 
Borneo. 

23. The Regulations respecting the registration of Titles to 
land shall be such as shall be provided by the Law or Proclama- 
tion in force for the time being, but every Lessee shall deliver to 
the Commissioner of Lands a copy of every assignment or under- 
lease of his demised lands or any part tuereof, and shall produce 
or cause to be produced to the Commissioner of Lands the original 
thereof, for the purpose of registration, and until such registration 
no such assignment or under-lease shall be valid. 

21. The fee chargeable for the registration under the provi- 
sions of this Proclamation upon the issue of a lease or a permit to 
occupy, is the sum of two dollars, and such registration shall be 
compulsory. 

The expenses of survey and the cost of boundary stones or 
other land-marks, and the expenses of .setting up boundary stores 
or other land-marks .shall be such as shall be notified from time to 
tjme by the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanction of tiie 
Gox'ernor, by public notification. 
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25. Nothing in this Proclamation provided shall be taken to SpecialRegn- 
affect the special conditions under which Lots o£ one hundred acres lation for 
and upwards in extent are leased in accorditnce with the Special of KK) 
Eegulations approved by the Court of Directors of The British ana up. 
North Borneo^ Company on the 7th day of February, 18S3, or such 
other bpecial ifegulations as may hereafter be in the same manner 
. approved by the said Court of Directors. 

. 26. All dealings in land between European and Chinese and Dealing in 

other foreigners on the one hand, and the natives of the country land with na- 
on the other hand are hereby expressly forbidden, and no such Bves forbid- 
dealings shall be valid or shail be rccognise<l in any Court of Law 
unless such dealings shall have been entered into and concluded 
before the 16th day of January, 1SS3. 

27. A foreigner desirous of purchasing laud from a native Foreigners 

shall address his application to the Governor through the Com- acquire 

missioner of Lands, and the Governor, if he sees fit to sanction ® 

such purchase, shall, if the native owner consent, acquire the laud p ® 

on behalf of the Government, and shall fix tlie premium at which • 

the same shall he leased by tbe Government to tbe applicant, and 

the land when so leased shall thenceforward he deemed to he 
alienated under the provisions of this Proclamation, and shall be 
subject to all the provisions thereof, 

28, This Proclamation may be cited as “ The Land Procla- Short Title, 
mation, 18S5.” 

Interpretation of this Proclamation the word Intcrpreta- 
Governor shall mean and include the Officer administering the Clause. 
Government of the Territory of the time being, and the words 
Commmsioncr of Lauds” shall mean and include the Officer in 
charge of the Land Office for the time being, or his duly appointed 
deputies, and in Section 11 the term “ unoccupied and unimprov- 
ed shall, so far as regards Town Lots, mean Lots on which 
tenantahle houses have not been erected and maintained. 


Sandakan, l6T August, 1S85. 
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AXNAMESE ANCESTRAL WORSHIP. 


With a race devoted to ancestral v/orsnip, as the Anna- 
mese are, funerals are necessarily a very 'solemn matterj con- 
ducted with a minute regard for traditional rites,, imperative 
for the future welfare of the deceased. The first thing to be 
done is to assure oneN self that tiie person is really dead. A 
film of cotton is suspended before the nostrils by a silken 
thread, so that the faintest breatli would make it move. Death 
being verified, tlie face is covered with three sheets of paper, 
and over the.se is placed a red cloth, of silk or cotton, accord- 
ing to the family’s wealth. One of the commonest forms of 
abuse in the country is to your enemy may have no 

one at his death to perform this service for him. The object 
is of course to prevent evil spirits from entering and carrying 
off the dead man’s spirit. I’or the same reason a constant 
guard is kept by the body, to prevent a cat from passing over 
it. Cats are particularly hateful to disembodied spirits. 

Three grains of rice arc then put into the corpse’s mouth, 
and if any teeth have been lost they are replaced. The old are 
particularly careful to preserve whatever teeth may drop out, 
for this purpose, and lock them up with their most valued 
treasures. There is a special reason for this care. Teeth are 
often employed for making medicines, and the sorcerers who 
wander about the country always have a number in their wal- 
lets, and are not at all scrupulous about liow they increase the 
store. Instead of the three grains of rice, wealtliy families 
sometimes put one or more precious stones in the mouth. The 
resemblance to the Greek oholo^ to pay the Stygian ferry need 
uot be urged. 

The body is then laid out, washed with water in which 
flowers or fragrant leaves have been boiled, the hair combed 
and done up in a chiguon, and a black turban wound round 
the head. The deceased's finest clothes, very often specially 
prepared years before for this purpose, are put on, and he is 
decorated with the tokens of whatever rank he may have held. 
The finger nails are cut and placed in a little packet by the 
side of the head. If they grew into the flesh it would bring 
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disaster to the family. -The corpse is then tightly bound up 
ill eotton cereclothsj the every-day clothes being put between 
the limbs. Then it is ready to be put into the coffin, and care 
must be taken to turn the head towards the door. The shell 
is then closed and varnished all over to prevent the attacks of 
insects, particularly white ants. The varnish is black, and the 
best comes from Cambojan marsh lands. 

In the meantime the women have been making up the 
mourning garments. They must be white and of linen or 
cotton. The nearer the relation, t!ie coarser the material 
must be, and in no case are they hemmed. The Annamese 
Code devotes thirtj' pages (in Philastre’s French edition) to a 
description of t'le different classes of mourning garments. It 
is evident, therefore, that quite enough has been said here 
about the matter. As soon as the in jiiruiug suits are ready 
the family assembles and solemnly puts tliem on. Then s icri- 
lices are made to the ancestors and to the deceased, and eacli of 
the celebrants prostrates himself four times before the coffin. 

According to comiiMn Oriental custom it is usual to keep 
the coffin in the house for days and even weeks before burial. 
By its side is erected a small altar, on which are placed three 
cups of tea, different condiments, an incense brazier and two 
candles. The delay is of course to permit the assemblage of 
all the friends of the house, and tlie anangcmeiit of one of 
those gorgeous funeral ceremouies width so often ruin families 
ill the East. There is much mummery on such occasions in 
England, hut tlie garish parade at a hrst-class funeral ’’ in 
Annain far exceeds any foolery we indulge in. Afost of the 
properties are supplied by nidfos.sional iiudcrcakers, and for 
details about them the curious ni.av refer to the Aunamese Code. 
Suffice it to say that there are huge lanterns of iliffcrent shapes, 
pendant gongs to drive away evil spirits, incense tables, the 
red and gold painted and highly-earvcd bier, offering tables 
and a variety of banners in silk aiul cloth, some of them pecu- 
liar to tlic family, others coniiiion to ordinary, vulgar huraanity, 
such as ^hc tillet borne on two poles, which is inscribed Trung- 
tin (faithful) for a man, and Trinu-tiu a.x (mii’c and obedient) 
for a woman. 

The time for tin- interment is of course tixed by the wise 
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men , who select a lucky day and hour ; at the head inarch men 
with wands to scare off prowling devils. Then in the midst of 
some of the objects mentioned above comes the “ dead many’s 
house,” a sort of bamboo cage. The children and the nearest 
relations follow the bier. In passing the threshold of the door 
the coffin has been carried over their prostrate bodies. In the 
middle march a body of monks chanting a noisy but rhythmical 
requiem. Sham gold and silver leaf is scattered all along the 
road to soothe the Co-hon — the abandoned spirits. These are 
the souls of people who have died violent deaths, and have had 
no rites of sepulture. Their relations have not known of their 
fate, and have been unable or unvrilling to perform the cere- 
monies which custom prescribes for the dedivery of their souls. 
Therefore the Co-noN remain v/anderers on the face of the 
earth, irritated with the living, and tormenting and oppressing 
them in every way. They trouble the sacrifices, upset the 
prognostics, and annihilate the efforts of domestic piety. The 
superstitious, therefore, arc driven to all sorts of devices to ap- 
pease and deceive these evil-minded demons. The Co-hon 
are attracted by the glitter of the false gold and silver leaf, 
halt to lay hands on it, and, before they discover the deception, 
have lo.st the opportunity of spoiling the funeral ceremony. 
There are others, however, who are more c msiderate, or more 
fearful of the wrath of these homeless spirits. They burn 
regular IS^HCT-KHfr-no.No-noNG — “ uumcrous pieces of money 
These are strips of paper with coins printed on them, regular 
p.)stal order.® on the lower world for the support of indigent 
devils Naturally the funerals so protected are the safer for 
the deceased. 

There are no public cemeteries iu Ainiam. Tbe gi-avc is 
usually dug anywhere out in the middle of the fields belonging 
to the family. Tbe rich usually iiavc a special place for their 
own relations, and t onietdiics assign a patch for their p iorer 
neighbours. Otherwise these must be buried by the roadside 
or in some })art of the village coramon 1 nuts. At tlic grave 
tlie cuffm IS iorered in, a bauueixt of silk or paper giting in 
white and yellow eha’.-actevs deceased's name, age, liiguitics, 
position in family, and virtu, is, is throv.ii upon it, and then a 
small pile of the ubove-mentioned money paper. Eacli friend 
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throws in a handful of earth. The sextons fill it up and make 
a circular mound above. Offerings and prostrations are made 
before the completed grave^ and then there is a general con- 
sumption of rice, wine, and betel-nut. 

The period of mourning is very protracted. Nominally 
it lasts for three years for father or mother, but immemorial 
custom decrees that this means twenty-four months. For a 
gr.andparent or brother or sister it lasts one year, and so on in 
decreasing ratio. Men of rank cannot undertake public duties 
during this season, and ought not to be present at marriages 
or feasts of any kind. The son should eat no meat and drink 
no wine. The people arc very proud of these regulations, but 
they do not keep them. At the end of the first year there are 
great sacrifices before the grave, at the end of the second the 
“ dead man’s house,” the bamboo cage, is burnt, and with it 
the mourning garments. Desecration of the grave is punished 
with extreme severity. 

The richer people erect stone monuments over their 
ancestors. The plain between Saigon and Cholon, the Plaine 
des Tombcaax^ is full of these, of all sizes and in all states of 
decay, sometimes standing quite alone, sometimes with shrubs 
and then trees planted by them. There are inscriptions on 
most of them, usually cut into the stone and painted various 
colours. Tliey bear the family and individual n.ame and those 
of the deceased’s titles and place of birth, the date of death, 
and the name of tlie per.son who set up the stone. Some of 
them are almost miniature temples. They arc kept up by the 
head of the house, and there are regularly fi-xed days for wor- 
sh.ip hiMore them. 

This is iu fact the only worship the Annamese have, but 
Some of them carry it on with tolerable regularity. The first 
and the fiiteenth of every month are the regular days set apart 
tor worship at the ancestral shrine. At the same time there is 
always moje or le-s sacrificing to th.c Co-noN already spoken 
of. 2'fothing is deemed too great to soften their rancour. 
Fesides the silver and gold paper and the “ ca.sh notes ” above 
alluded to, ther& is a much more valuable paper currency. 
These are sheets of [)aper covered ail over with designs and 
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written characters ; at the top there is a bell with a tongue to 
it to attract the Co-hov. On either side are invocations to the 
Buddhas, the good genii, and the priests, preceded occasionally 
by the well-known formula jSTavl-mo A-di-da Phat. 

Below are renreseiitatiuns of fine clothes, diifcrcat domes- 
tic utensils, embroidered robes with PiiL'oc inscribed on them, 
mandarins’ boots, strings oi different kinds of money with 
Thai-Binii (eternal peace) on them, and a variety of other 
combinations — everything, in fact, that an indigent devil 
could require. The inv'ocations at the cop varv. In some ot 
them they run, “ Oh, all ye Piiat (Ba idhas) who live for aye 
in the ten places. List, ye spirits, aT-powerful.” Or again, 
“ Hearken, all ye .saints, all-hlcsscd, all-powerful,' ye who arc- 
like unto fire pure and uudefiled, a rant, iu your mercy, to for- 
saken spirits who have siiifored from the tliree evils, entrance 
into tlie divine abode.” 

On the first and fifteenth of the month such papers of sup- 
plies, pecuni iry and personal, are liurnt not only at the auccs- 
ti-al altars and on tlic tiircshold of tho houses, hut upon Sjieeial 
altars erected in lonely places to the Co-iio.v. While the 
papers are burning, the hca.i of the family prostrates himself, 
and afterwards scatters broadcast on tlie roof of his cottage 
somewliat more substantial, hut .still scanty, otlbrlng.s of rice 
and bananas. These are of course to prevent the Co-nox from 
coming inside, an oecurreuee which the most liospitable good- 
man would view with horror. 

Oil the fifteenth day of the first, seventh, and tenth 
montlis, more particularly of tfie seventh, there are almost 
uiiivers.-il offerings to these treuhh.'somu C’o-uox. They are 
called Le PniT-Lc'oxG— distril'utioiis of food. 

It is curious to watdi the people come out of their houses 
just after dark. The father of the ho:ise calls out, “ Spirit 
who hast a name, hut no title ; spir.ts who have titlis but no 
human name; spirits of universal nature, crowd hither and cat 
my offering.” 

Then he turns to the four [loii.ts of the compass, one after 
the other, eora.nciieing uith ti.c wo't, throws toswnds each ot 
them a handi’ui of se/lt and rice mi.ved. an. I hum- a little of 
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the spirit-money, saying, “ I call the laggard spirits ; he who 
comes fastest will eat most. May ten become a hundred : may 
a hundred become a thousand ; a thousand, ten thousand : leu 
thousand, a hundred thousand ; a hundred thousand, a million ; 
a million, a countless multitude.^^ This is, it need hardly be 
explained, a desii’C to obtain the multiplication of his offering. 
The -notion is of course borrowed from the Chinese with their 
regular sacrifices of Dien. A development of this, found in 
all parts ot the world among uncivilised nations, is the exor- 
cism of evil spirits which are supposed to enter into people and 
cause illnesses. The method of driving these out in Annum 
differs little from the jirocess described by dozens of writers on 
nations in other parts of the earth. The sorcerer is called 
Thai-Phap, and he must on ho account eat the ffesh of buf- 
faloes or dogs. 

An analogous superstition is the ceremony of making 
offerings once every year to the former holders of the soil. 
Mo country farmer would think of letting tlie first three 
months of the year pass without making offerings of a general 
kind to tlie old aboriginal cultivators. Sometimes, however, 
this IS not enough. He loses his dogs and pigs and chickens, 
his rice gets drowned with too much water or dies of drought ; 
he falls sick himself and secs visions of capering, bloodthirsty 
savages. 

Then he knows what is the matter, and goes straight off 
to a paper-goods manufacturer and orders a facsimile of his 
house to be built in paper. This is a most elaborate affair, 
reproducing not only a general model of the house, hut of 
everj'thing in it — furniture, people, dogs, cats, and pig.s, and 
even the lizards in the thatch. All the human beings, how- 
ever, are represented twice over, so that the ghost to whom 
this model is to be given up may not have an exact model of 
the owner, or of his wife or children. These houses are very 
dear, costing sometimes as much as £G, which is a large sum 
for a peasant farmer. If it is the commune that is making the » 
offering, a model is made of tlie village shrine, the Dixii. 

On the determined day, offerings of the usual kind are 
made, and the wizard, the Thai-Piiai’, falls into a trance, and 
is possessed by the deceased owner of the land. He blackens 
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his face on the hottom of a pot, eats ducks and chickens raw, 
and drinks wine by the bucketful. This is proof positive that 
the old savage owner is inside of him and is having a real good 
time. Then he is requested to make a formal cession of the 
land in question. If the farmer is a rich man the spirit does 
not yield for several days, if he is poor it is settled as soon as 
possible. A sum is fixed upon, a few hundred ligatures say, 
and this is promptly paid, in funeral money of course, which 
can he bought for a shilling or two. The possessed Thai-Phap 
signs for the departed savage, planting a thumb dipped in ink 
at the bottom of the written conveyance. Then the medium 
is restored from his mesmerised state, the paper house is burnt, 
and with it the sum of money formally agreed upon. It is 
usually also stipulated that a pig shall be sacrificed every three 
years or oftener for the better comfort of the old land-owner. 
After this it is hard if the farmer does not enjoy peace nights. 

The household ancestry, as we have said, are worshipped 
more or less all the year round ; but the especial great season 
for every one, rich and poor, is the new year, the T^t, the 
Annamese new year of course, which corresponds wdth the 
Chinese, and falls about the beginning of February. Then 
every one, down to the poorest, who at other times may not 
have the means or the leisure to pay proper attention to their 
forefathers, betakes himself to the last rcsting’-place of his 
progenitors, and there is much burning of incense and funeral 
money, much scattering of rice and heaping up of fruit and 
flowers, during four days. The grass and other vegetable 
growths round about the tombs are carfully weeded away, and 
at the head of each a leaf of gold or silver is placed, and on 
this a stone to prevent it from being carried off by the wind. 
The belief is that, at a season such as the T£t, the evil spirits 
are particularly active and spiteful on account of the general 
rejoicing and feasting which they see going on upon earth. 
They are therefore exceptionally likely to do harm to ordinary, 
easy-going souls, such as those of the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet. But their cupidity thwarts them. They clutch at 
the glittering leaf placed at the grave-head, and, while they 
are doing so, the respectable spirit down below has time to 
scurry off to a place of safety. The Plaine des Tomheaux at 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


1?1 


Saigon presents an extraordinary appearance at this season of 
the year. Ordinarily it is as desolate, if not as big, as the 
similar place at Cairo ; bnt during the four days of the Tet 
both sides of the Tay-Ninh road are crowded with pious 
descendants from all parts of the country, come to secure the 
tranquillity of their ancestry. — France and Tongking, by 
James G. Scott, 1885. 


The scientific decoration of officier d^Academie (le^ palmes 
academiquenj has been conferred by the French Government 
upon Madame de la Croix, whose husband M. J. Errington 
j DE LA Croix is a member of this Society and has done much 
useful scientific work in this part of the world. 

The following extract is taken from the minutes of a 
meeting of the Societe de la Geographie, Paris, held on the 
17th July, 1885 : — 

‘•'Le President annonce ensuite la nomination de M™®- Ee- 
’"N^ington DE LA Croix comme officier d’Academie. de la Croix 
a aecompagne son mari en Malaisie oii elle vieut de faire un scjour 
de deux annees dans la presqu’ile de Malacca. Elle a su utiliser 
ses loisirs en racueillant pour le Museum d’interessantes collections 
de plantes, d’inseotes et de papillons dont beaucoup de specimens 
etaient entierement nouveaux. Elle a en outre fourni un concours 
precieux a son mari dans les travaux scientifiques auxquels il se 
livrait do son cote. Bel eiemple pour les femmes d’explorateurs 
ou de fonctionnaires qui habitent nos colonies ! La vaillante 
exploratrice a bien meritc la distinction dont elle vient d'etre 
I’objet.” 


A map shewing the course of the Triang river was to have 
accompanied Mr. O'Brie.v’s paper on Jelehu published in No. 
14 of this Journal. As, however, it was not received in time 
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for publication with the paper which it illustrates, it will be 
found at the end of the present number. 


Mr. E. W. Birch, of the Straits Settlements Civil Service, 
has been good enough to present to the Society an Album of 
Photographic views and portraits taken at the Cocos-Keeling 
Islands. 



PLAN FOR A VOLUNTEER POLICE IN THE MUDA DISTRICTS, 
PROVINCE WELLESLEY, SUBMITTED TO GOVERNMENT 
BY THE LATE J. R. LOGAN IN 1867. 



HE districts of Nortli Province Wellesley lying along the 
Muda and the Kreh, comprising the lands held by me 
and the tracts surrounded by or adjacent to those 
held by Malays, are without Police stations, and, for 
the most part, without roads. Over a large portion 
of this area the ])opulation is scattered in small 
hamlets far apart from each other. The unreclaimed state of the 
greater part of it affords facilities for gangs of robbers lurking, 
and they can enter it bv" stealth either from the Muda or from 
the sparsely inhabited country beyond our eastern frontier. 
Crimes are frequently committed within it, and the perpetrators 
are hardly ever brought to punishment. A few years ago one 
of the noted pangJima panijamun, or robber captain.?, of Kedah 
crossed it repeatedly in open day at the head of a gang well armed, 
and the Pcngliidus took care, while affecting pursuit, to keep at a 
safe distance from him. 

Unless Chinese can be induced to settle in these districts, the 
work of reclamation will be exceedingly slow. I give them all 
the encouragement I can, but. in the absence of rcgul.rr Police, or 
a good system of volunteer police, they liave no protection for 
their lives and property, and arc constantly exposed to thefts and 
often to robbery and murder. A goldsmith opened a shop on 
the Ikan Mati Hoad, but was robbed, and the lives of himself and 
his workmen endangered. He drew hack and established himself 
close to my house at Permataug Bcrtam. A shopkeeper settled at 
Paya Kladi, fortified his house by rows of posts all round it. and thick 
bars to bis door. M itbin two months he was attacked at night 
by a party of Malays. He and bis men defended themselves by 
throwing billots of lire- wood and crockcrv from an upper window 
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at tlie assailants, and the latter, unable to force an entry, set fire 
to the house and burned it down, the Chinese escaping behind by 
making a rush, headed by their buffaloes. Lately, within about one 
month, three serious crimes were committed on my land towards 
the boundary pillar. Some Chinese, who had opened a shop on 
the bank of the river at one of the landing places, were robbed 
and two of them murdered in a cruel manner by a gang of Malays 
soon after nightfall. A Chinese hawker, belonging to another 
shop, was murdered during the day, for some dried fish and other 
articles of trifling value which he was carrying. l\rhen I last 
visited this district on the 11th instant, I found that one of my 
Jfalay tenants had had his house burned down in the previous 
jiight. Whilst he was asleep some one had first planted bamboo 
spikes along the path leading to the house to lame the inmate in 
escaping, or his neighbours should they come to his assistance, 
and had then set fire to it. 

The Chinese shopkeepers have lately been disarmed by the 
Police, although thcj' remained quiet, attending to their own busi- 
ness, during the recent disturbances in Penang, and they are now 
entirely at the mercy of the bad class of the I\Ialay3. 

The Ttlalays, although in most places sufficiently numerous to 
derend thcm.sclves fi-iua gang robbers, are unable to do so from 
want of concei t and guidance. Wlien a liouse is attacked, the 
ncighbcur.s usually remain aloof, partly in the fear that from 
want of sufficient .siqiport they may be wounded or killed by the 
rubbers, and jnirtly in tlio fear that if seen with them they may 
be suspected of being confederate.^. 'The robbers have, in almost 
all case.', fire-arms, which very few of the Malays po.ssess ; their 
attacks are oudden, tlicy discharge muskets and use savage threats, 
ami they arc leil, or believed to be Ic.l. by Fani/Uinui-. of whom the 
villagers stand in grc.it urciul, as many of them arc noted for their 
boMiie-is, .strength, de.vterity and ferocity, and bua.st of, and arc 
ere lited with, being invulueraide. Hence it happens that at pre- 
sent a gang of ten oi’ twenty robbers may march through the most 
])o;iuloiis c i'ilag,.'s, pi under Iiousc.s and retire with completeimpunity. 

The T'l.il.iy.-! of Kcdali, inclu.ding those of the beats and rafts 
on the iMcr. ail cairy arms. Jf our ifalavs are entirely di.sarmed 
they will be umre i-xiioscd than ever to visits of marauJt'rs from 
'ije'.g.iid the fro Uicr-. 

olo.^! of ibe .'o-c.ii.i'd jfVay/o.'.bf-; have been appointed by the 
Fnii/lii'ln 71. cur. or Po'ic., Inspectors, without authority from Cuv- 
(■ru.uctit. c.i],‘ ar.' mmi (ju.iiiiicd by iii:.s!tion and character for 
ti..' pi-'st, otl.cis arc o; bail n-puiatioii. or unable to write, or other- 
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wise disqualified. They have uo systematic aTrangements among 
themselves and with the villagers for united action in emergencies. 

The effect of this was seen during the recent disturbances in 
town, when a requisition by the Lieutenant-Governor to the De- 
puty Commissioner of Police to send 300 hfalavs to town under 
the command of one of the Penghidu Biisar and to hold other 300 
in readiness at the coast villages under the other Pcnghfdu Dcsar 
was answered by only about 120 being sent over without the Pcng- 
hfdu Besar, but with so many Pcughulu Mukiius that among the 
men from my neighbourhood there was a Pcnghfdu for every seven, 
while some Pcnghulus had only one or two followers. The Pcngln'dii 
Mukims should have been left, as was intended, in their tillages 
to watch them and send in more men to the Pcnghfdu Besar. The 
Malays were everywhere, so far as I went among them, willing and 
ready to obey the order of Government, but they were kept back, 
as they alleged, by orders from the local heads of the paid Police, 
the Pcnghfdu Besar, who seem to have considered it necess.ary to 
keep some 10,000 male adults at their homes, or marching in bands 
up and down the countrjq to look after a few hundred Macao 
coolies. 

The Malays on my lands are bound by an article in their leases 
“ to Conform to such regulations as the landlord may, from time 
make, in aid of the observance and enforcement of the law 
and for sanitary purposes within the limits of the estate.’’ ’I'hcse 
men and the Malays of the villages and htmpon^s ad joining have 
asked me to arrange with them a plan for their protection against 
gang robbers and for their more svstematic action on the occur- 
rence of disturbances among the Chinese, but I do not thiak that. 

could he efficiently carried out without tlio sanction 

Grovernment. If it should he thought that my knowledge of the 
inhabitants and constant visits to different parts of the districts 
along the Muda and the Kreh, would be useful in introducing and 
bringing into working order such a plan, my services are entirely 
ut tuG disposal o£ tliG IjiGutGiitiiit-GrovGrnor. 

I would suggest the following ; — 

Plan for the Police Protection of the Muda Districts. 

The experiment of a Volunteer Police to be tried in the Districts 
along the Muda and the Kreh. which are at present without Police 
and are vrith difficulty accessible by the Police from their distance 
from Police Stations and want of roads. 
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The exjieriment to be made gradually and cautiously, beginning 
with the inland districts, where the societies have no branches or 
influence, selecting the best men to work it, engaging the villagers 
heartily in it, and imparting to them, and especially to the head- 
men, some knowledge of their le<ral obligations in cases of gang 
robberies and ocher crimes attended with violence. 

The plan, if successful, could be afterwards extended to other 
districts, so as to keep down the cost of the paid Police, which 
already presses heavily on the rate-payers and affords them little 
protection from ordinary crimes and none from extraordinary ones, 
such as gang robberies, persecutions by Malay societies and dis- 
turbances of the peace caused by the dissensions of Chinese and 
Malaji- Societies. 

The Malay Pcnghalus to he directly responsible to the Lieute- 
nant-Governor and his Assistant in the Province and not to the 
.Deputy Commissioner of Police, although they will act in aid of 
the Police. They will maintain a direct communication, as it were, 
between Government and the population, and be highly useful in 
influencing and informing the villagers in accordance with the po- 
licy of Government. For example, the Lieiitennnt-Governor might 
exjjlain to them the mischief done by the societies and engage them 
to diseountcnance them. 

The system should be totally disconnected with the mvhims 
(parishes), mosques and and the Pcnglnllus of muhims or 

mosques should not be employed as Pengbidu.s. There would 
otherwise be danger of the,/«wze//r/.',> and their heads acquiring too 
nnich influence and too powerful an organization. The juranhns 
bring a strong social pressure to bear on the villagers in the inter- 
est of a stricter and more fanatical observance of Maliomedanism 
and a greater submission to their religious leaders. 

The two paid Police Inspectors who now have the title of Pen- 
ghidu Besar should be called Jnspector.s if retained, so as to confine 
the title of Ptngla'ilu to the village hcailmen. 

1. The larger villages to be divided into lampongs of 20 to 30 
houses each. 

2. Each of these I'ampongs, and every hamlet or group of houses 
apart from the villages to have a Katim Besar, Katua Kechil and 
Kweang (messenger). 

3. Much a proportion of the adult males as Government thinks 
fit (or the whole in particular kampongs) to be enrolled as a volun- 
teer police. 

4. A certain number of these to be detailed, every three months, 
in each kawpong to turn out with the Kutna Besar when required, 
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tlie othei’s to guard the hamgong on such occasions under the Katua 
Kechil. 

o. Groups of adjacent Tcampongs to form Sinntlj under a 
Paifflii'dii Blfsar and Priu/liidn JLnda with their 

6. The reiighiilus and Katuas to he furnished with muskcis, 
swords and other arms by GoTcrnmcnt, and the Penghulus to be 
licensed to carrj' swords when they are abroad. 

7. The enrolled villagers to be licensed to keep such arms as 
may be sanctioned, and to carry them when on service. 

8. The Peughulus to be appointed Con.-kab'es. 

9. Every K-nghfilu to be furnished with a <, 011 " and every Katua 
and Kneaag with a wooden to!>//-ioiif/ such as is used by the Police 
in .Java, and a system of alarm signals with tliese to bo prescribed. 

10. The Pcngliiilus to receive written appointmont.s under the 
seal of the Lieutenant-Governor. The Katuas to bo annually elect- 
ed by the enrolled villagers, subject to the coiiiimiatiou of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

11. When gangs of robbers or other disturbers of the peace are 
abroad, the nearest Penghiilns or Katuas to beat a 'rapid alarm 
signal, which will be repeated by the adjacent Pcnghulus and Ka- 
tuas and stop as .soon as it is so rc 2 iea'ted. The ])resencc of the 
robbers, rioters, Ac. in or near any kar.iuov.'j to be imlicatcd by shiv' 
beats continued till they have left, and tiieir vicinitv to another 
hatnponri is signalled in the same way. 'When the signal is heard 
eveiy Pcnghulii and every Katua Besar with Ins men "to run to the 
place where the robbers are. Tlic Katua who is first on the spot 
to take the general direction of the volunteers until tlie arrival of 
the Penghfilu of the Dairab, who is to take the command of the 

Hue and Cry and retain it, unless it i.s assumed l>v a Maitistratc. 
Jii.sticc of the Peace, Bcipnty Conmiissioncr. or In, selector of Police. 

12. The ordinary duties of the Penghrdus will be to receive 
from, and furnisli to, aupaceni Pcngbidusand Police Stations notices 
of movements of rtudters anil noted or sus^^ceted criminals, to pre- 
vent crimes, arrest eriminals, ic. They might also have other 
useful duties assiitned to them, such as keejiing a registrv of the 
inhabitants, hirtli.s. deaths, marriages, divorces, "ic. 

13. The Peiigliulus, Katuas and Kweangs to bo e.xempted from 
rates. If the s', cteni ho found to work well, the Pcngbiilus might 
receive a small salary. 

Id. Cattle stcali'.ig, now so common, to be cheeked by a system 
of passes. 

15. Per.sons not to ho allowed to cross or descend the IMuda at 
night without passes from a Pcnghfdu. 
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For the more effectual police of the Muda and protection of our 
districts adjoining it, it is desirable that arrangements should be 
come to with the Baja of Kedah with resj)ect to passes for men 
and cattle ; the arrest and detention by his Penghfilus of persons 
charged by any of our Penghulus or Police Officers with a crime 
committed in our territories when the charge is verified on oath, 
or a warrant by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace to arrest 
such persons is produced ; the taking up the Hue and Cry when 
gangs of robbers escape from the Province across the frontier. 
Information as to appreliendcd crimes, movements of robbers. &c. 
should be com.munieated by the Penghfilus on the one side of the 
river to the Penghfilus on the other side. And the Pcnghfilu 
Besar at Kota, who is the Superintendent of the districts on the 
Kedah side of the river and a Magistrate or a Justice of the 
Peace on our side should form a standing international Commis- 
sion for the better preservation of the peace on the river and its 
borders, the regulation of ferries, the prevention of the passage 
of criminals and stolen property, the arrest of fugitive criminals, 
the prevention of smuggling, cattle trespasses, &e. 

Tlie Eaja, it is also suggested, should be asked to empower the 
Pcnghfilu Besar or a Hakim at Kota to hold a Court for the re- 
covery of debts by creditors on our side from persons who have 
fled to, or reside on, the Raja’s side. 


20th August, 1SG7. 


J. K. LOGAN. 


I see no objection to the carrying out of Mr. Logan’s project 
in part, leaving the rest for future and more mature considera- 
tion. Penghfilus, willing to act without salary, might be appointed 
along the line of the Muda, who might be permitted to carry arms. 
The Government have none to supply, not having sufficient for 
the Police. They might be permitted to recommend and appoint, 
under section 21 of the Police Act, a certain number of men to act 
as Special Constables, also to be permitted to carry arms, and the 
Penghulus themselves might be appointed under the same Act, 
the Commissioner of Police having only such authority over them 
as he should receive from the Lieut.-Govemor. Then, people 
might be appointed on the application of Mr. Logan as required 
by the Act, and a system of communicating by means of gongs, 
or otherwise, might very Mrell be adopted for mutual information 
and protection. I quite agree with Mr. Logan, and had already 
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adopted Ills opinion, that the paid PcnghCilus should be in the 
position of the Parish Constable in England. If Mr. Logan 
approves of this, perhaps he will name the Pcnghulus to be appoint- 
ed. 

A. E. H. ANSON, 
Lieut. -Governor. 

Lieut.. Governor’s Office, 
doth August, 1867. 


To 

Peect WiNnsoE Eael, Esq., 

Commissioner of Police, 

Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Sir, 

I have the honour, on behalf of the inhabitants of Muda Dis- 
trict liable to be called out as part of the Posse Comitatiis and 
who have signed agreements to act in keening the peace and in aid 
of the Police, to request that you will be good enough to appoint 
the persons whom they have elected for that purpose, and -whose 
names are entered in the Kolls now sent for your inspection, 
Constables under Section 21 of the Police Act of 1S30, to keep 
the peace within their respective Dairahs and Kampongs, from 
this date till the end of next year ; to which I beg leave to add 
my own request. 

In the event of the peace being disturbed by gang-robbers or 
others, the villagers will be called out by these Constables and act 
under their directions until an officer of Police, or other person 
having lawtul authority in that behalf, arrives at the place of the 
disturbance and takes the direction. 

Ihe Constables have also undertaken to give immediate informa- 
tion to the nearest Police authority of all crimes or intended crimes 
that, come to their knowledge, and to attend, -with as many of the 
villagers as nmy be required, -Kvhenever their aid is called for by 
any officer of Police. 

'llse Constables wdl serve without pay, but it is hoped that, in 
consideration of tlie saving of exj)ense which such a svstem of 
supplementary Yolunteer Police may enable Government” to eifect 
in The regular Police force, the hiuuicipal Commissioners will 
think it proper to remit some portion of their rates. At present, 
a.s you are aware, a large portion of the District is without Police 
Stations and roads. AV ilhout an organization of this kiml. tb.c 
villageis arc defenceless against gang robbers, and this is true 
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even of those portions that are in the vicinity of Police Stations, 
for it cannot be expected that half a dozen Policemen can beat 
off or arrest armed bands of 20 to 70 men unless they are aided 
by the Hue and Cry, ■which has been proved by the recent gang 
robberies in the south of the Province as well as by many in 
former years in the north, to be whidly ineffective when the Fosse 
Comitatus is not thus oi-ganizcil. The mere knowledge that the 
villagers are everywhere prepared to resist gang robberies will, 
it may be anticipated, lun-e the eiiect of making them les.s frequent. 
I intended to arrange v\ith the Hilda villager.s a system of signals 
by beat of wooden drnm.s such as are used hy the Police of Java, 
but I think it would be better if you were to introduce such a 
system for general adoption both by the regular and the Volun- 
teer Police. 

I have the honour to be 
.Sir, 

Province "Welleslev, Your most obdt, servant, 

Mill October, 1807. J, Li. LOGAN. 


To 

The Hon’ble (‘ol.mcl .Vxsox, 

TAcnt.-Govei'iWi'. 

P. Vvh Island. 

Sir, 

1. Peferring to the JMonio. wliich I submitted to you on 
20th Aiign-t last on the siihji'ct of iho organization of the Malay 
villagers of tie ?.[;;da and. Kreh di.si ricts, under headmen, for 
their lutilual jn’otection again, gang rohliiu'.s and other purposes, 
.and to your Me;..:o. (lie reon, d.itcd ffoili August, approving of the 
experiment and rc([uesling that I would name the Pciiglullus to 
be appointed, 1 h.ne now ilie bonoiu- to forward lists of Pcnghilliis 
and rolls of the volunleei’s. Acting on your suggestion, the 
Pcngliulus and Katu.a.s lia.ve been apjioiuted adi'itional constables 
under .Section 21 of the Police Act of iSod on a formal applica- 
tion made by th.e vilhgers and myself to the ('omiiiissioucr of 
Police. 

2. Imstf-nd of .scL'ctiiig tJ.e headincn mvself. 1 thought tl'e 

better course, for rea.-<.iis widen I shall presently give, would 
be to vi.sit the dlfrVivn; Aill:i<g(s. talk oi'cr the matter witli the 
IMaliiy.s, arrange with them the nii,:t couveiiicnt dhisiou of the 
groups of piijuilntiou into i.r i iliagc.s ai.d ol tin .sc into 

Dairults or ilistricts. a- then lca\o it to tlio vill;iger.“ to ntime 
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their Katuas, * or elders, and the latter to name the Penghulus, 
or heads, for submission to you. t With your approval. I also 
adopted a form of agreement which is printed in English and 
Malay at the head of the Rolls, by which the signers agree to a,id 
iu keeping the peace, and not to join unlawful societies. Opposite 
the name of each is a list of the arms kept by him, and for which 
licenses are requested. 

3. It has necessarily taken some time to get the plan carried out 

thus far amongst so scattered a population. Almost universally 
it has been received with the greatest favour. In some of the 
villages towards the west, where there is a Jawi-pakau admixture 
and where the influence of two of the town jumnhas and one 
of the Province ones was recently great, hesitation was shewn 
by individuals, who asked if Government, after doubling and 
trebling the assessed rates on the lands and rating their houses, 
might not intend to put on new taxes, or make the volunteers 
keep up the roads and drains, or sdrve as soldiers ? 1 explained 

to them that the Municipal Commissioners had simply directed 
re-assessment at the true or improved valuation, that the pro- 
posed system was a purely' voluntary one originating with myself 
and heartily taken up by' the Malays iu my' quarter as the surest 
means for our mutual protection, but that the Lieutenant-Governor 
had approved of it, would grant written appointments to the 
Penghulus and Katuas, and would, I hoped, give it every encourage- 
ment if it worked well. In some instances difficulties have arisen 
from a difference of opinion in the choice of heads, or from bold 
and crafty men. of whom their more ignorant and timid neighbours 
stand in some fear, maneuvering to be named as Penghulus, hut 
by a little patience and management these difficulties have been 
overcome. 

4. I consider it essential to the success of the plan, and as 
constituting its distinctive feature, that the village heads as well 
as those of divisions should owe their position and their retention 
of it, to the opinion in which they are held by their fellow-vil- 
lagers. In most cases, the appointment would practically be 
permanent, but to keep the heads on their good behaviour the 
villagers should have the option of chauging them at intervals, 
and three years appears to be a suitable term. | Among such a 

* Katua from tua, old ; Fenghulu from ulu, the native Malay nam e for 
head, now replaced by the Sanskrit kapala. 

fThe Ktveungs are accredited messengers of the and Penghulus 

named by them with the approval of the villagers. 

t One year, formerly proposed by me, is, I find, too short a term to render 
the office acceptable to the Malays and give them a proper training. 
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])opulatioQ the risk of an office being abused increases with area 
over which its influence extends. It is necessary, for the con- 
venience of the officers of Government and the marshalling of 

the Volunteer Police when required to act in large numbers, that 

there should be Pcnghulus of divisions over the Etatiias of villages, 
but although I have, in most cases, limited the numbers under 
them to from 100 to 150 and trust much to the Katuas to protect 
their fellow-villagers from malpractices on the part of the Peng- 
hulus, the latter, if retained, will require to be carefully guided 
and watched. In the course of the selection of the heads I have 
been more and more impressed with the expediency of regarding 
the village organization as the basis and safeguard of the system, 
and confirmed in the distrust I have long entertained of the plan 
of placing large districts under Malays of leading families. Ibey 
acquire a degree of influence which is neither safe for the Govern- 
ment nor for the people. They ally themselves with the profes- 
sing doctors of theology. They strengthen themselves by getting 
their relatives made heads oi' Jumahas. * They cultivate an 
intimacy with members of the Malay royal families on the one 
side and with the native subordinates in the Government offices 
on the other. Hiis is but natural, and the influence they usually 

succeed in establishing i.s, on occasions, useful to Government, 
but I have hardly known one who has not yielded to the immense 
temptations so powerful a position holds out to ordinary Malays, 
among whose most prominent failing is a greediness for money, or 
money’s worth, got without toil. Dangerous as it has been found 
to employ Europeans of the lower ranks as Police Inspectors among 
a Malay population, I believe that there is a more insidious danger 
in giving to Mala3's the position of salaried Inspectors of the re- 

♦ For instance, Haji iBKAHiit, a younger brother of the Penghftlu Besar of 
Telnk Ayer Tawar, is the head of one of the three large Jumahas of North 
Province Wellesley. About two years ago the Penghhlu having, very {ffoperly, 
procured the dismissal of the Kali for malpractices, it was at first intended hy 
the family and their friends that Ikkahim should succeed him. But it was 
thought thi s would not look well after the part the PCnghulu had i^en, and 
it was arranged that an old Kali, who, several years before, had resigned tte 
office, shoidd resume it for a time, until Haji IbeahiM could be installed with 
less risk of provoking invidious remarks. A daughter of the PPnghulu, for- 
merly married to the Province Laud Surveyor, Amin CD Din (an elder bro- 
ther of the present A.ssii-tant Surveyor Saiboo) and afterwards to a Malay 
gentleman of Kedah in the Kaja s service, about a year ago eloped withTunku 
JUSOH, a brother of the Raja and Governor of the* District behind Province 
Wellesley, who brought her to Penang. With much difficulty a divorce was 
arranged, and she is now the wife of the Tunkn, thus cementing the intimacy 
that has a'ways subsisted tetween the royal family and that of the FCnghfilu, 
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gizlar Police, having, or credited with having, the ear of the Euro- 
pean Authorities, and allowing them, at the same time, to assume 
the position of chiefs of large districts. In a small village the 
inhabitants are intimately known to each other and often more or 
ess connected by marriage. They are usually on nearly the same 
social level, and almost every head of a family is a substantial 
yeoman who ploughs his own acres. A village Penghulu will sel- 
om try , or be allowed, to dominate over a score or two of fellow'- 
yi agers as a, district Penghulu can over some thousands of the more 
Ignorant Mamys, whose faith in his pretensions is in inverse pro- 
per ion to their personal familiarity with him. Of course there is 
a counterbalancing risk of the village Penghulu being sometimes 
oun not sumciently independent of the influence of his relatives 
anc Msociates, if any of them should happen to be guilty of a crime, 

_ ^ minor risk to that of the wide reaching oppressions 

^ .pistice which attend the rule of a pleasant maniier- 
a n— liappens to be greedy of money. I 
nn^i ij Penghulus in my owa^lan with some distiaist, 

It n 7 ni*^K to dispense -with them for the present. 

tfiat I have made some changes since the Bolls were 
two to fE up a few of the original Divisions containing 

'1 Tri adults into smaller ones ofabout a hundred. * 

which T hoU ^ ^ returning to me tlie printed form of appointment 
from its desire.^ you substituted si.t months 

est term withi'n°Lh'\^ti!^ "’hich I had named as the short- 

fairlv tried nnri the system and the first nominees could be 
eWJs lShe to the effect that expected 

the aid of the vo!iin^° Police Force would probablv render 

limited a tei-m cLq v i, 7, v\ hu h 1 tuen oflered against so 

liuiiteu a the torms both tor fhi* i. j 

tbp « D- i /m < rtincates ai» constables and 

the appointments as PcuglmJus and ICatuas have been nriiited with 
the original term but the Commis.sioner of Pol^e ^n 

a 11 ir’- -‘“«’ti-e^ that you 

mation of sufficient. No inti- 

Auo-ust and T IT f l”?* ‘^°^tamed in your memo, of the SOtlf 
A^ , and I inferred frony^u although you wished to proceed 

* The appointment of a second or depatv head fnr o«77vr7- ”• 1 i77~ 

primarily intended to meet the case of so^ of the and yi^ge 

bemg called away under one of the h^ads to act volunteers of a Division 
another Division and the remainder b-in- left .fnU 

of theviUage, and also as a provision a°atestTif“' tiead in charge 

PSnghftluor Kama will further lessen tteri^ktr anv^fm " f “ 

ing: to domineer. ^ headmen try- 
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cautiously you would be prepared, should the experiment be suc- 
cessful, to sanction the wider dev'elopment of the plan. If I had 
supposed that it was not to have some degree of permanency, but 
might be abruptly put an end to in six months, I could not have 
taken it upon me to ask the Malays to adopt it, nor is it likely that 
they would have done so at all as a mere temporary expedient, or, 
if they had, that they would have received it in such a spirit as to 
ensure its good working. It would, I fear, entirely defeat our 
object if, at this stage, the intimation were made to them (not of 
course bj' me) that the system now introduced is only likely to bo 
maintained for a few months. I would submit, with deference, 
that the fairest as well as most expedient course would be to defer 
any discouraging step of the kind until the contemplated changes 
take place, when (luvernment, if it thought lit, could abolish the 
system, in such a manner and with such explanation of its reasons 
as would be calculated to les.sen any dissatisfaction on the part of 
the Malays. 

G. I hope yon will ajlow mo, however, to add some reasons in 
support of those that may be gathered from my Memo, of 20th 
August, for not looking on the measure as a mere make-shift pend- 
ing the adoption of those improvements in the Police for which the 
Settlement is to bo indebted to you, and I would preface these 
reasons by saying that, although i brought the plan forward as one 
that was peculiarly and urgently necessary in the somewhat ex- 
ceptional eonditiuu of that jmrtion of Province W'ellosley in which 
[ ha\e resided for the la^t five years, I, long ago, when living in 
the soiuli of Pcmuig. earnc.stly ailvocatod tlie association and or- 
g.anlzalion. with t:ie .saimtioii and support of Glovernment and for 
the purpose of maintaining the peace and couTderacting the various 
class and religious iutliieiicos oj)j)ose.l to it, of the IMalays and the 
well-disposed iiihahitants nl .'di other classes, including the ma ly 
Chinese who disapproved of the secret societies and wanted nothing 
so much as a leip.iate soeial pri>lection against being absorbed iutt> 
or persecuted by them. plan on a nari'ower basis for giving the 
assessment committee and. as an after-thought, the Police, the aid 
*f dii isio'ial Fcnghiilus * was tried by Mr, JtLI'XDELr, when Mesi- 
dent Couiicillor of Penaii_r. and so long as lie remained here and 
took a strong por.-onal interest in the Pi'ughulus, much benefit w.is 
derived from it, li was afterwards e.xtctuled to the Province, but 
too hastily to atlmit of a good selection of headmen, and it soon 
fell into neglect. .More recently Colonel 3 Iax was impressed with 

* Pt'nghulu Muknn. jlukim i.s the territory or rather the gmiip of families 
attache,! to a mosque, a parish. 
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the advantages likely to accrue from its revival on a wider basis. 
It was a subject of frequent conversation between hs, and he in- 
tended, I believe, to avail himself of my assistance in introducing 
it in North Province Wellesley, if the Settlement had not passed 
from under the administration of the Indian Grovernment. 

7. No community is exempt from occasional disturbances of 
the peace on a scale too large to be immediately dealt with by the 
regular Police or the Military, even if it were desirable to employ 
the latter, except as a last resource. This Settlement is exposed 
to these from three sources — -the quarrels, originating here or 
propagated from abroad, of the Chinese societies ; those of the 
Mahomedan jumahns ; and tlie existence of professional banditti 
in the adjacent Malay states — one of these countries. Perak, being 
at all times and in all places wretchedly misgoverned by a 
number of llajas and district chiefs striving with each other who 
shall excel in habitual rapacity and occasional rapine, and the 
other, Kedah, having large and thinly populated wilds all along 
our eastern boundary. The character and habits of large numbers 
of our own population, especially of the immigrant and shifting 
classes, make it very susceptible to such disturbances, and a 
strong and active element of mischief is supplied, in the case of 
the allied Mahomedan and Chinese societies, by the ambition, craft 
au(l rapacity of a colonial class in which the subtlety of the 
Chinese, the effrontery of the Kling. and the dissimulation and 
vanity of both are mingled with the boldness and suavity of the 
Mal.ay. * From these and from other causes now probably only 
in their seeds, we eanmd expect that the time will soon come 
when occasions will cease to arise, on which Government must 
avail itself of the tem])nrary assistance of the well-disposed por- 
tion ot the local pnpnlatiou iu resisting violence, because the 
disciplined force in its regular employment is cither not on the 
scene of disturbance or only prescut iu insufficient numbers, 
rile right ot availing itself of the legal obligation of every 
male a'love 1.5 years old to aid iu keepiiit; the peace must always 
be kept in reserve, as this alone can enable Government to opjmse, 
in every part ot the Settlement, by a snperior force always ready 
to act. bands of rioters or robbers who may suddenly appear. But 
our population is very imperfectly acquainted with this legal ob- 
ligation, and is at present incapable of acting in concert against 
such band.s. On each recurring outbreak of the quarrels of socie- 
tie.s or systematic attacks on our villages by gang robbers, we have 

* See Note at end. 
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seen the rural population paralysed and helpless. It is a prin- 
cipal and the iBK)re immediate object of the plan now being intro- 
duced, to bring home to the villagers a practical sense of their 
duty as loyal subjects to aid in keeping the peace of their villages 
and of the Settlement, and to give them an organization that will, 
for the first time, make it possible for them to supply such aid, 
and effectively place them, for that purpose, in the hands of the 
authorities. The simultaneous disturbances of the peace in many 
parts of the Settlement by the secret action of societies whose 
members are found almost everywhere, will be met by an equally 
ubiquitous and permanent resisting force on the side of order. 
The existence of such a force can hardly fail to exercise a strong 
deterring influence on rioters and marauders, and it cannot but 
strengthen the G-overnment and enable it to use the Police and 
Military with much greater effect than it can now do, when it must 
either dissipate their strength and harass the men in the vain 
attempt to oppose every outbreak, or only succeed in protecting a 
few places by concentrating its force there and leaving the rest of 
the country to its fate. 

8. The plan will subserve other objects of hardly less impor- 
tance. The wide difference in manners, religion and education 
between the higher European OflBcers of Government and the 
Native population tends to estrange them almost as much as if the 
latter were a foreign and conquered nation, and not, as a large 
proportion arc, British subjects born in the Colony. The Malays 
are very gregarious, and the mass are prone to accept the guidance 
of those who have any pretention to claim it and will take the 
trouble to exercise it. At present their personal devotion is chiefly 
bestowed on their religious leaders and on connections of the royal 
family of Kedah. It is very desirable that the distance between 
them and the Officers of Government should be lessened, and that 
the latter should have the means, when opportunities arise, of 
establishing such a degree of familiar intercourse with them as is 
practicable. * At present large numbers in the inaccessible or 

* It takes a long" time to gain the confidence of the Malays. t\'hen a Euro- 
pean Official, or any person of position, with whom they are not well acquaint - 
ed, puts questions to them, they are doubtful of his motives in proportion to 
their ignorance, and seek to vive such replies as w-ill be at once pleasing to him 
and not unpleasant in their consequences to themselves or their friends. If 
there are any native bystanders they are doubly cautious, as they know that 
every word they say may be reported to those whom it may affect. A Malav 
seldom speaks out the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
unless to those he trusts and when there are no other listenere. 
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less frequented villages have no personal knowledge of the higher 
officers of Government. Government means to most of them a 
Native Inspector of Police, a Sub-collector of rates, a native Land- 
surveyor, an Overseer of Public Works with his convicts, and the 
Kali, all of whom they look upon as impersonations of power, and 
all of whom, if so disposed, may find exhaustless profit in this per- 
suasion. They have sometimes seen the Haja Sdbrang ** the 
Saja Palis, f and the Baja Pandwan, | usually accompanied 
by some members of the official stratum interposed between them 
and the higher one to which the powers of the latter are assumed 
to be delegated. The superior ranks are merged in the vague and 
mythical idea of “ Kampani ” (East India Company). The great 
IJersonages with whom they are more immediately concerned are 
not the European Bdjas, but the Native Patus or chiefs, the power 
of two of whom, each in his department, the Police and the Land 
Survey, 1| they believe to be unlimited, and to descend, in various 
measures, on those who are supposed to stand well with them. 
The recognition of heads of villages named by the villagers them- 
selves will afford a means of mutual access to the higher Officers 
of Government and to them. It will give all of them a sense of 
being directly recognised by the Baja Pesar of the Settlement 
himself as good subjects of the Queen, and of not being merely 
subjected to the law but of being associated in its maintenance, 
while the appointments will be objects of a healthy ambition. It 
will enable^ Government to inform and influence the population, 
supplying it, as it were, with an agent and mouth-piece in every 
kampong. If the system be properly fostered, it will go far to 
keep the influence of the jumahas and of religious and other leaders 
within legitimate bounds, and establish a feeling of attachment to 
and confidence in the superior officers of Government and of loyal tv 
to the Crown. 

9. The system will subserve another and most important end — 
that of gradually educating the Malays. A large proportion of 

* Tlie Police Magistrate. 

t The Deputy Commissioner of Police. 

j The Assistant Engineer. 

II To the imagination of the ordinary Malay the power and resources of 
the former are boundless. I once overhead a group of Malays talking about 
a criminal case, and the conclusion at which they arrived was that “ he could 
make the innocent guilty and the guilty innocent.” The native surveyors are 
supposed to have the power of conferring the right to lots of laud by survey- 
ing them, and the Data Suhat Tanah in his visits to the inland districts is 
received with more distinction than the highest European Officers of Govern- 
ment. 
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the villagers are excessively ignorant, and they suffer seriously 
from their ignorance. Their want of sanitary knowledge and 
habits is so great that they may be said to cultivate the diseases 
that originate in or are fomented by dirt and insufficient ventila- 
tion. * The overcrowding of both sexes in small huts incites 
to immoralities from which their religious scruples are not always 
strong enough to deter them. Their ignorance of the real charac- 
ter of the Government exposes them to misrepresentations and 
malpractices, and disables them from using the means of redress 
which the law provides. While seeing little of educated Europeans, 
they are sought out by Chinese, Klings and Malays who are fi- 
nished in the knowledge and craft acquired in that great school 
of cheating under the guise of honest mercantile thrift, piety or 
good nature — an Asiatic seaport where traders of all nations con- 
gregate. From an experience extending over thirty years in 
which I have been almost constantly in close and unreserved 
intercourse with the Xatives, much of it professional and con- 
fidential, I do not hesitate to say that the more stupid and ignorant 
are defrauded on all hands by the more knowing and crafty. The 
more ignorant Malay cannot sell his paddy to a Chinese without 
being cheated, in the confusion to which the illegal but universal 
use of measures of different sizes and his narrow powers of cal- 
culation expose him. Government in its Acts and Eegulations 
lays careful and elaborate plans to protect him from exactions on 
the part of its subordinates, but these very plans defeat their 
end, and become means to fresh exactions. So low iu the scale 
reaches the belief of the Malay rustic in the power of every 
servant of Government to do him good or harm according as he 
is treated, that he never thinks of questioning the right of even 
a convict in the Survey Department to a fee for drawing the 
measuring chain over his laud or serving him with a notice, or 
that of a convict in the Engineer’s Department to take his bamboos 
and plantains without payment. There are usually so many steps 
between the issue of an order by the head of a Department and its 
actual execution, that nothing he can do will secure the more ignor- 
ant Natives affected by it from being defrauded either by some of 
his subordinates, or by other persons acting, or professing to act. 
for them. I make no doubt, to take one Department, that the 
Malay holders of small lots have, first and last and in one way and 

* Hence ttie frightfid extent to which various disgusting cutaneous dis- 
eases prevail in every village and almost iu every house, and the great mortali- 
ty, effectually checking the natural increase of the population, from fever, 
smaH-pox, diarrhwa and cholera. 
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another, paid for the lands bought by them from Government much 
more than the amount that has actually been received by Govern- 
ment. As an illustration of the difficulty Government has in at 
once protecting its own rights and those of the more ignorant Na- 
tives, I may mention the case of a sale by auction at the Land 
Office some time ago of a number of lots for non-payment of quit- 
rent. The rule was for the notice of sale to be signed by the Kesi- 
dent Councillor himself, and to be entrusted to the Police to be 
published, thus attempting to provide against collusion by native 
subordinates in the Land or Surveyor’s Offices with purchasers. A 
few days after the sale I was told that some lots held on permit, 
which I had some time previously bought from Blalays, had been 
sold to a Malay, and on making enquiries it turned out that he was 
almost the only bidder at the auction and had bought up most of 
the lots at prices absurdly low. For the fruit trees on one of mine 
I had paid S25, and was still liable to Government for the price of 
the land. This lot was knocked down to the man at about — 
land and trees. The notice had been published by placarding it in 
a few places and by a Police peon beating a gong and proclaiming 
that certain lots were to be sold, but no special notices were given 
to the holders of these lots. So far there was ground for presum- 
ing collusion between the purchaser and some of the subordinates 
of Government, But on pushing my enquiries 1 found that the 
lot-holders had received notices to take out grants several years 
^'Hd had not come forward to do so, not considering 
the lauds to be then worth the Government price, and I was led 
to infer that some of the more astute were themselves parties 
to tim collusion, which had a double object, the more recondite 
to enable them to get grants at a lower rate than if 
they had to pay the fixed price as well as rent for these years. 
A case came before the court a few years ago in which it was 
proved that a Malay had obtained large sums from the ryots of 
Borne districts on the pretext that he was empowered to take a 
fee from each to get a survey made, and from what Malays have 
told me from time to time, I believe that such exactions have been 
common, and that it is seldom that a survey is made, or grant 
issued, for one of^ the more ignorant Malays, without some one 
or other persuading him into making irregular payments of the 
kind. The general Municipal Act provides an elaborate system 
of checks to protect the more ignorant rate-payers from wrong. 
They must have at least 15 days’ special notice of all first assess- 
ments and every subsequent increase of valuation, to enable them 
to get a review of over- valuations ; a hill must be presented to 
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them and 5 days given them to pay it ; a warrant of distress is 
then to issue, but no sale is to take place for other 5 days. The 
fees payable are all fixed by the Act, and there are none until 
the property has been actually seized as a distress. Nothing 
would seem better devised to protect the ryots. But, in reality, 
each fresh shield turns into a weapon of exaction in the hands 
of an unscrupulous bill collector. Fees have been demanded 
and taken for the notice, and on the warrants of distress when 
no distress has been made. It may thus readily come about that 
a stupid Malay pays many times the actual amount of his bill. 

10. The Malays in the Province are exposed to suffer not only 
from the exactions of unscrupulous persons in or hanging about 
the Police, Land, Survey, Assessment, Engineer’s and Magistrates’ 
Departments, and the offices of the Eegistrar and Agents of the 
Court, but, to a very large extent, from those of the Kalis, who 
claim extensive and undefined powers and exercise a jurisdiction 
to which they have no title. The large and pernicious power of 
the Kalis, which poisons domestic life among the Malays, is 
based on a gross misconception. Originally in all Mahomedan 
countries, and to this day in several, including the native states 
in India, the Kali is the supreme judge — civil, criminal and eccle- 
siastical. He is required to administer justice in a public place. 
In a non-Mahomedan country, the Kalis of Mahomedan com- 
munities must derive their authority from the Government of the 
country. By the law of this Settlement, civil, criminal and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction is vested exclusively in the Supreme Court, 
the Courts of Bequests, the Magistrates of Police and the Justices 
of the Peace. No law gives authority to the local Government to 
appoint Kalis, recognizes the office, or defines its powers. From 
an early period in the history of the Settlement, the local Govern- 
ment appears to have appointed persons under the title of Kalis, 
but without affecting to confer judicial authority on them or to 
point out their functions. Governor BLirifDELL declined to do 
more than recognize them as persons deriving certain undefined 
powers from the voluntary election and submission of associations 
of Mahomedans, declaring that he had no legal authority to ap- 
point them. It may be doubted whether other Governors intended 
to do more. It is clear that none of them can have assumed to 
confer on the so-called Kalis any portion of the supreme judicial 
powers which attach to the office in Mahomedan countries. In 
practice the Kalis have usurped compulsory jurisdiction over all 
the Mahomedans inhabiting the district in which they exercise it. 
Knowing it to be essential to the recognition of their authority. 
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they have affected to hold their appointments from the Government. 
They have aasnmed as much of the powers attaching to the office in 
Mahomedan countries as they have been able to do in the presence 
of the regularly constituted Courts and Judges of the Settlement, 
and considerably more, probably, than they would be able to justify, 
were the question of their legal position and powers formally 
brought nnder judicial consideration. Appointed in so irregular 
a manner, and, as judges, laxly tolerated rather than recognised, 
the office has been deprived of those safeguards by which the 
regular administration of justice is surrounded. The Government 
from which they profess to derive their appointments does not 
select them or subject them to any test of fitness in respect of 
character or learning, and it leaves them without control. No 
public courts are provided for them, and they exercise tlieir judi- 
cial functions in their own houses or in small sheds attached to 
them, which they dignify with the name of Balal sltara. Their 
jurisdiction having no legal foundation and being only limited by 
the ignorance or acquiescence of suitors, shifts with the require- 
ments of plantiffs, but is generally understood to be confined to 
cases between husband and wife, embracing suits by the husband 
for restitution of conjugal rights, and by the wife for maintenance, 
dower, co-habitation and divorce. The Kali issues summonses to 
defendants and witnesses under his seal. For all such process 
and its service and f ■ ’ ' ' . ’ ' he charges fees to a con- 
siderable amount. ■ . ■ Iv ave, from time to time, been 

notorious among the natives for their eorru2)tioii and extortion. 
They have hired themselves to men colluding with svives to obtain 
divorces and maiTy them, or with the parents of vouiig married 
women seeking to free their daughters from the marriage bond 
in order to marry them to more wealthy suitors, in such c.ases, 
the first step is for the woman to go, or be taken, to the Kali, 
where a complaint of want of sufficient maintenance or other 
cause of divorce is entered, or a pretended divorce set nj), and the 
husband summoned. Adjournments are made from time to time, 
and further evidence adduced and in the meantime the Kali re- 
ceives bribes from both parties and keeps the woman in his own 
house w'here she has no protection against his criminal advances. 
Cases are even said to have occurred in which Kalis have pandered 
to their own sons and to friends. It must be said that such practices 
do not excite the universal disgust and indignation which might be 
expected and which indeed would prevent their being long indulged 
in. An old lady, the wife of the founder of one of the mosques at 
Permatang Bertam, who enjoys a high reputation for piety and strict- 
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ness, on being asked, with reference to a statement made in her 
presence by a witness in a case to which a relative of theirs was a 
party, whether such things could be, and how it came that they 
were tolerated, replied that it was only for a few days and with the 
Kali. But Malay fathers and husbands, less indulgent to the frail- 
ties of her sex and race than this old lady, have frequently spoken 
to me bitterly of the extent to which the peace of families is dis- 
turbed and immorality promoted by Kalis. Some go so far as to 
say that most of the Malay women who become prostitutes in town 
have acquired their vicious habits when residing in the houses of 
Kalis and induced by them to take this infamous means of raising 
a fee of $20 or $30 to pay him for the divorce. Even the more 
respectable Kalis, who are not accused of debauching their suitors 
or leading them into debauchery, are. with rare exceptions, said to 
be accessible to bribes, and none of them has the slighest preten- 
sion to the qualifications necessary for the judge of a divorce or 
any other Court. “I regret to observe,” w'rites Colonel Low, 
“ that, so far as my experience e.xtends, there is not a native at 
“ this Settlement of Pinaug who could be safely entrusted with the 
“ power of a Justice of the Peace or even with a lesser judicial 

independent authority.” * The more cultivated Malays them- 
selves say that the very word Kali is an offence to them, and that 

♦ One of the present Kalis (not now recognised by Government) makes 
a living by selling inspection of the notes of marriages kept by, or for, his 
father, who was the great Kali of Penang in his day. In a case that occurred 
not long ago he demanded SbOOO to search for and produce one of these notes. 
In this respect he is not worse than any other native would be who had the 
custody of papers of value. A PCnghCiIu Besar, who also acted as a sort i.f 
Notary for his district, drew up a will for a ilalay who went on the pilgrim- 
age, leaving the will iu the iVughulu's keeping. The persons interested could 
not get it without paying a fee of STO. I advised them to take legal proceed- 
mgsto recover it, but they said that the POnghulu might deny that he had 
it, or produce it and give some evidence to invalidate it, and be was so highly 
reputed by the officers of Government .md so much liked and trusted by the 
Judge that he wa.s sure to be believed. In the former case comirai.sion would 
have been equally hazardous, as the opposite party uiight have made the 
Kali a present to burn the paper, and he would merely have had to say in 
Court tiiat no such [)apcr was to be found among his father's records. The 
Kali 3 father wa.s a very gentlemanly and pleasant Aralt of SIccca, a universal 
favourite of the Eurojiean-':, iucludiiig the officials. In one of the first cases 
in which I was engaged in the Court ho was called as a witnes.s on the other 
side to speak as to some paper. In cross examination I asked him if he could 
read an;l write. Ke indignantly desired the interpreter to give him a Koran 
and began to read fluently from it, but unfortunately it turned out that he 
held It ujvi.lc down, and f fear he never quite forgave me the discovery. 
He knew a great deal of it by heart. 
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the temptations to which the office exposes its holders are so great 
that a good man who takes it soon becomes a bad one. None of 
the learned Malays of any reputation will accept it. The more 
ignorant Malays of the interior are exposed to be fleeced by any 
one who pretends to be a Kali. Lately when at Kamlun I found 
a Malay going about among his friends in great anxiety of mind 
to borrow the large sum, for him and them, of ten dollars. On 
enquiring into the cause, I learned that his wife had left him a few 
days before on pretext of visiting a sister at Bagan dermal. 
Next day he received a summons under the chap of a Haji at Bagan 
Ajam professing to be a Kali, but of whom and his jurisdiction 
the Kamlun villagers had previously been happily in ignorance. 
He hastened to the sister, who told him that his wife was with the 
Kali. He went to the Kali, who would not produce her, but told 
him that if he wanted to get her back he must pay $10, “ which is 
as much,” said the man plaintively, “ as I paid for her twenty 
years ago when she was a virgin ” (meaning her dower). 

11. The Malays of the interior are also infested by a class of 
parasitical Malays, or half Malaya, who make it their business to 
spy out flaws in titles and latent causes of family disputes, incite 
to litigation, get the partition and sale of lands into their hands, 
and usually exact a share of the property much beyond what 
any fair commission or actual costs of suit would amount to. 
Their own ignorance and carelessness are themselves a fruitful 
source of trouble and litigation. Wills are seldom brought into 
Court to be proved, or letters of administration applied for, until 
many years, sometimes 20 or 30, after the death of a land-holder 
and when, owing to intermediate deaths, it is difficult or impossible 
to prove the will or come to a satisfactory decision on contested 
facts of marriage, divorce or paternity. A will was brought to me 
a few days ago which had been acted on, without probate, for 
about 20 years. The testator had added some extraordinary im- 
precations at the end of it to prevent any of his family attempting 
to disregard it, but ho had not signed it, neither he nor the writer 
appearing to have known that this was essential and would have 
accomplished what his legacy of curses has failed to do. There 
was a case in Court a few years ago which turned entirely on the 
question whether the person named as grantee in a Government 
grant of a juece of land was the father or the grand-father of cer- 
tain of the claimants, and after hearing much evidence, and giving 
the parties every opportunity to call additional witnesses, the Ke- 
corder was unable to make up his mind on the subject. 

12. It appears to me that all these evils in mind, body and 
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estate, arise from, one source, ignorance, and can only be effectually 
cured by removing it. The system of village organization supplies 
the means of making a beginning in this work. The attempts 
hitherto made by Grovemment to educate the Malays of the Pro- 
vince have failed, because the objeet aimed at was indefinite and 
too remote from their daily life and business. The Malays have 
already a large amount of valuable practical knowledge, well fitted 
to carry them successfully through life in a purely Malay country. 
The first step should be to add to it that business knowledge which 
will adapt them to their present position as British subjects. 
Their first want is that of some plain elementary information about 
their duties in keeping the peace and suppressing crime, the powers 
and mode of arresting criminals, the positions and powers of the 
different ofiicers and servants of Government, the rules relating 
to sales of Government land and assessment, the fees payable 
under the land, assessment and other regulations that affect them 
most closely, the effect of marriage and divorce on rights to pro- 
perty, the mode of making wills, the division of the estates of in- 
testates, the maintenance of wives, the maintenance, custody and 
guardianship of children, as to what cases must be taken to a Ma- 
gistrate and what to the civil courts, what are the real powers of a 
Kali, &c. They would also learn, what few of them know, that 
the courts are not shut in the face of those who are too poor to 
pay the usual fees. Short tracts in Malay, containing informa- 
tion of this kind, placed in the hands of the Katuas, and supple- 
mented by occasional discussions with them and the villagers by 
the Magistrate when visiting the districts, would, I am certain, 
be valued by the Malays, and in time, give tliem a sufficient stock 
of useful knowledge to protect them from the more gross oppres- 
sions and exactions to which their ignorance now exposes them. 
In most of the villages one or more persons who can read are to 
be found. 

The first step having been taken and time given to make good 
their footing so far, tracts might follow containing some common 
sanitary facts, shewing the advantages of good ventilation, of 
cleanliness in the kampong, house, dress and cooking, of vaccination, 
of drainage, that the proper place for dirt is not under the house 
but under the ground at the roots of their trees ; and while en- 
lightening them on these homely matters the opportunity might 
be taken to get the Katuas to set about the adoption of the 
sanitary provisions of the Conservancy Act and keeping the 
common \ullage paths and drains in better order. 
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The use o£ the Roman characters instead of the Araho-Persian 
for Malay might, in due time, be introduced, as the Jjutch 
have done so successfully and with such signal practical advan- 
tages in Netherlands India. When some progress had been made 
in establishing village schools on this basis, a new zest and lar^r 
scope might be given to their awakening literary appetite by 
supplying them with copies of some of the best works extant m 
their own language but of which few of them have ever heard, 
with translations of some of the Arabian Nights, and the “ke. 
Tracts on geography and ethnography, the elementary tacts oi 
meteorology, astronomy, botany, &c., might follow in due t^e. 
No attempt would, of course, be made to meddle with their 
religion. All attempts of the kind have hitherto failed and only 
tended to excite suspicion and arouse bigotry. We may freely 
allow to them, with some qualifications at which they will not 
take umbrage, that the better Mahomedan the better man.* 

13. In my memorandum of 20th August I suggested that, in ^di- 

tion to their duties of a Police nature, the Pcngbulus might have 

others assigned to them, such as keeping a registry of the inhabit- 
ants, of births, deaths, marriages, divorces, &c. Each might be 
supplied with a blank book in which to write, or get wntten, a 
diary of all such events, and others of public importance or 
est, such as crimes and offences, accidents to life, floods, droughts, 
the state of the crops, &c. This would itself serve as some stimulus 
to education, and it would furnish a contemporary record valuable 
in courts of justice and materials for general official registries 
to be kept by the Magistrates. 

The Penghulus and Katuas might also do much good service with 
little trouble to themselves by assisting in protecting the public 
rivers, canals, drains, embankments, roads, and landing places from 
injury and giving immediate notice of injuries which they have 
been unable to prevent to the nearest resident officer of Public 
Works. At present water-courses of aU kinds are almost constant- 
ly being injured or obstructed by buffaloes, fishing stakes and 
traps, dams, &c. Roads, paths and canals in course of formation 
are seriously damaged by cattle. Works like the Muda Bund Me 
liable to be injured during their progress, and after completion 
require constant watching to prevent careless or malicious damage. 
The heads of the villages along the course of such works might 
give good aid in protecting them. Eew of the landing places are 
kept in good order. When the harvest is over herds of hundreds 


See Note at end. 
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of buffaloes are let loose over the plains and public roads, and al- 
though a vigorous attempt was made by the Police last year on 
complaints made by the Assistant Engineer and myself to prevent 
cattle trespass, it failed, owing to the number of the cattle, the 
difficulty of catching them or ascertaining the names of the owners 
and the little time policemen have to spare for the purpose. 

I would further venture to recommend that, instead of the ela- 
borate system of protection against over- valuations and exactions, 
provided by the Assessment Act, an account in Malay of the rates 
payable by the inhabitants of each village be given to the Penghu- 
lus and by them to the Katuas, about two or three months before the 
day on which payment is to be made, and explained to the villagers. 
They would much prefer this to the present system, and the Katuas 
and Penghulus are prepared to have the money ready on the day 
fixed, when the Collector w'ould only have to attend at the nearest 
Police Station, receive it, and sign the receipt on the account. 
This would supersede the necessity of making out bills and 
notices and employing so many bill collectors and their subordi- 
nates, and if the commission now allowed for collection were given 
to the Katuas it would make the office more prized. The Penghu- 
lus might be allowed a small proportion of it and be exempted, as 
the old Penghulus were, from rates on their lands and houses. 
The collection was at one time entrusted to Penghulu Mukiins on 
a commission, but cases of default occurred, owing partly to a bad 
selection of Penghulus, but chiefly to the sums which each had to 
collect being too large. The sum for which each Katua will be 
responsible will be too small to offer a temptation to embezzlement. 
The plan might be tried without any alteration of the Act. The 
Katuas and Penghulus will also be very useful in settling petty 
disputes and maintaining good feeling among the villagers. When 
quarrels arise between inhabitants of different kampongs or dairahs, 
the Katuas and Penghulus might form councils of conciliation. 

The Penghulus might also be entrusted, under the controul of the 
Magistrate, Engineer, or other European Officer, with the regulation 
of the supply of water from the drains for irrigation in the dry 
season. At present the Malays dam the drains to flood their fields, 
without reference to the needs of their neighbours above or below. 

14. Along with the Eolls I enclose a table with the names of 
the dairahs and kampongs, their Penghulus and Katuas and the 
number of male adults in each who have signed the Eolls. The 
total number of the latter is 3,663, representing a general popula- 
tion, women and children included, which may be estimated at 
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about 20,000. As both married and unmarried women hold lands 
and other property, marriage not affecting the right of the wife in 
her estate, real or personal, the influence of the Katuas aud Pcng- 
hidus embraces a much larger number of persons than appears 
from the Eolls. 

15. In conclusion, I Yenture to remark that while the village 
organization may with advantage be permanently maintained for 
some of its purposes. I would contenjplate a gradual curtailment 
of the duties of the heads, as the progress of cultivation and, with 
it, of the revenue enables Government to make adequate provision 
for Police, Conservancy, District Courts, and Schools in North 
Province Wellesley. If we had a sufficient number of in- 
telligent and trained policemen, the regular employment of village 
constables would be unnecessary and objectionable. At present 
many of the policemen are not better educated or more intelligent, 
and are probably less trustworthy, than the least promising of the 
Malays selected bj’ the villagers as their headmen. 

I have. Ac.. 

.J. E. LOGAN. 

Permataiig Bertam, 

22nd November, 1867. 


Sotif to jjuni : 7. 

J^The late Colonel Low. for so many years SiiporintenJent of Province 
^\ ellesley, described this class graphicallyt and his remarks ajiply not only 
to the Jawi-pakans propeily &o called, but to all descendants of Indians 
born and brought up in the Settlement. ** A Jawi-pakan is the offspring 
of a man of Hindustan [India] and a Malayan woman [or a descendant of 
such an union]. He inherits the boldness of the Malay and the subtlety, 
acuteness and dissimulation of the Hindoo [Indian], He is indefatigable 
in the pursuit of wealth and most usurious in the employment of it when 
gained. Few emplojunents come amiss to him. He cloaks ignorance where 
it exits, or makes up for it by pretence and zeal. His lingers seem to have 
a chemic^ affinity for the preciou-s metals ; he avoids dowTiright theft, yet the 
transit of money or money s worth through the former is at a discount varying 
in amount according to his calculations of detection. He is cringing to 
superiors, overbearing, and, where there is no check on his conduct, tyranni- 
cal to interiors : like one of the feline tribe when it has changed its quarters, 
he carefully obtains a perfect acquaintance with all the trapdoors, outlets 
and hiding crevices of the portion in which he is placed. Thus secured he 
makes the most of that position. If he holds a public situation, he tries to 
balance his peculations or malpractices with the above chances of escape, and 
generally succeeds, and should this fail he compounds for safety with his 
defrauded creditors and dupes, and quashes informations. It is not hero 
intended to include a whole clas« in the above description, yet it is to be 
feared that exceptions to the pictiu’e arc fewer than could be wished. ^Vheu 
under strict management, the Jawi-pakans are undoubtedly a very useful class 
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in tte Straitj, and might not conveniently be dispensed with." — IUssertation, 
cS'C. 

The class of these men in the public offices are mostly related by blood or 
marriage. The progenitors were J.awi-pakans of Kedah, but while some of 
the present 1 st and 2nd comsins are not distinguishable from Mala,ys, others 
are hardly distinguishable in person from Klings. The paid Police Penghulus, 
the collectors of Government rents and Municipal rates, the land measnrers, 
the shroffs, Malay Writers and Interpreters have always largely belonged to 
this family alliance, which also includes several of the leading men of the 
jmiuOias, many of the principal Malay and Kling tPinang bom) merchants, 
and maintains a hereditary connection with the Kedah Court. Members of 
it are often employed by the Raja of Kedah as hrniiix and land-measurers. 
Captain LifiHT, in a despatch to the Supreme Government of India, dated 
1 2th September, 1 781!, gives, in the course of a report on the state of affairs in 
Kedah, a strong instance of the extent to which the cunning of natives of 
India and their descendant.s sometimes enable.s them to rule Malays. “Datu 
Sri Raja (formerly named IsMal, and a common coolie) is now the King's 
merchant ; he is a deep, oiuining, villainous Chuhah. By working on the King's 
pusillanimity and raising jealou.sics, he reduced the power of the great 
men and cxgro.s.<ed the waole of I'tie ailministration, by preferring only such 
as he thought attached to himself. To save the King from pretended as- 
sassinations. he built a small brick fort and built him up as in a cage ; no one 
dares presume to go to audience' without his knowledge. If he found any 
of the great men likely to get into favour, he bribed them to his interest. 
By monopolising every species of commerce, and oppressing the Malays, he 
found means to supply the King's necessitie.s without his having the trouble to 
enquire how it [the money] came.’' “ He [the king] receives likewise a deal 
ill presents and lints. Every person who has any demand to make, or suit to 
prefer, first pivscute a sum of money which he thinks adequate to the demand; 
if the King approve, < of the sum he signs the jiai'er, and his suit is obtained, 
vnle»f auothrr pi'rmni emni's irith This would serve as an account 

of the administration of justice in the Malay .Slates at the present day. 

The Colonial Chinese (Babas) by intcrm.arrying among themselves, and the 
women with pure Chinese, have largely eliminated the original Malay half- 
blood. They are di.'tinguis’aeu by their conceit and f onvardness : but have 
more softness and amenity of manner than the Jawi-pakans ; retaining, in 
this resiieot, the iniprcs.s of tlieir Malay decent and association. They are 
intelligent, bold and pushing, and some of the leading men of the Secret 
Societies, notably the head of the Twa-poh-kong, are dravra from this class. 
It is through their ir.tiin.-.cy with the town Jawi-pakan.s and the Malay heads 
oi the Juma/iax that the latter societies have been so ea.si]y brought into al- 
liance With the former, notwithstanding the ban pilaced bv Mahomedanism 
on all friendly association with “ infidels." It should be added that there is 
a considerable doss coinposed of Jawi-pakans, Babas and Malays who are 
noted for their ” fast '' lives, and many of whom are led on from gambling 
and licentiousness to theft and other crimes. Their recklessness and love of 
mischief and excitement render them a dangerou.s element in the societies, 
to which large numbers of them belong. 

The Chinese are gradually pushing their way among the Malays of \orth 
Province IV elleslcy, and as they increase in uuuibor.s and wealth, the Malays 
Imrrow money from them whenever they can, become more dependent on 
them and more liable to be seduced into joining their societies. At present 
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these settlers are chiefly Hokkien shop-keepers or hawkers, aad Kwang-Tung’ 
paddy planters and rice dealers, who have little social connection with the 
Malays, bnt this does not prevent their getting wives among the needier "Malays 
and Samsams. The time is not far distant when the labaa will have more in- 
fluence in many parts of the Province than the Jawi-pakans now have. 

* As the Malays themselves form the great mass of the population of North 
Province "W ellesley and considerable errors are to be found in the published 
accounts of the character and habits of the race, inclujiug even that by Rir. 
Vaughan in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, which is. in many respects, 
just to them and a great advance on previous delineations of th.em, I subjoin 
an extract from some notes on the races of the fscttleniont and the Malay 
Peninsula which, at the request of the Local Government. I farni.shed, about 
two years ago, for teinsmis^ion to the Goivrnmrnt of Tn.iia.’" They apiily 
more to the fnliy cultivated and peopled than to the wilder distriets of the 
Province ; — 

'• The Malay is good-natured, courteous, sociable, gregarious and gossiping, 
finding unfailing amusement in vei-y suudl and often very indelicate talk, 
jokes, and pleasantries. To domestic and soc’ai superiors he is e-xtreinely 
deferential, bnt with no taint of that abject or fiw.'uing so'vi’ity which cha- 
racterises many Asiatics of higher civilisation, llis intellect Lns little power 
of abstraction, and deliglits in a minute acquaintance with the common things 
around him, a character that rcftocts it-^^lf lu his language, which is as rich 
in distinctions and details in the nomenclature of materi.d objccis and actions 
as it is poor in all that relates to the oi>crationh of t'ne mind. He is .slow and 
sluggish, and impatient of coutimiou.-i iu'M'>\ir of mind or body. He is g-reeJy 
and niggardly, and wh( n his interest.'! arc invoh cd hi-. promi.'Os and profes- 
sions are not to be trusted. 

The Malay treats his children with great alYcction an ! with indolent in- 
dulpnoe. RVoiuen are not secluded, and th-c ircedom which they enjoy in 
their paternal home is little abridged in alti r-life. K;ir’y marriage is custo- 
mary and necessary, for if it were long po-tponed after puberty, it is to be 
feared that their religion wonLl not u!v.-ay> vestra'n them tri-m the license 
which the habits of the nen-Mahruu'dan nution.'s of the same race permit to 
unmarried girls. In the Malay St.wcs the law sauotious .slavery and Butjecta 
the person of tiie female .slave to tl'.e )>cv.-ei' of her r.i,;Ster. In this S..tllemcnt 
the Mali'.y finds compensation for thedeprjvatioin t tr is r.glit in thatof divorce, 
and the extent, to whicli it is availed of in practece leni'.'rs marriago little more 
than the leg'.-.l!saticn of teuiporaiy concubinage. I’he inuepeiulcnce allowed 
to women and the manner in which thc r parents anil other relatives usualiy 
take their part in domestic quarrels, enable them to purchase their divorce, 
or worry their husbiinds into granting it, wheiuvcr they wisli to take new 
ones. 

The habitual courtesy rnd reticence of ih.c Malay and the influence of his 
religion too often music the sway of interest and parsion to which he may 
be Secretly yielding, and under whicli he litjouies rapacious, deceitful, 
treacherous and revengeful. It has i,ecome customary to protest ;ig.unsc 
the dark colours in which the earlier Euroixianvoyag'ius painted him, but their 
error was less in what they wrote than in what tlu-y lett unwritten. Vnder 
bad native govfcmi'.i'. nts. leading a wan-lcriug life at sc;, or on thinly peopled 
Itorders ot riveis — the only highways ia lands co\i red with forest and swainj) 

* Sec No. 7 ol this Journal ]>. b.s. — llu. 
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— tnipting to the kris and f?pear for self-defence and holding in traditional 
resi)eot the prowess of the pirate and robber, the Malays became proverbial for 
feline treachery and bloodthirstiness. Under the Government to which they 
have been subjected in Province Wellesley, and which has certainly not erred on 
the side of paternal interference, for it has given them as much liberty as the 
English yeoman possesses, they now form a community, on the whole, as set- 
tled, contented, peaceable and free from serious crime as any to be found in 
British India — a result due to the disappearance of forests, the formation of 
roads, the establishment of a regular Police and the administra tiou of justice 
by English lawyers.” 

To complete this brief Note on the various clas.ses entering iuto the popula- 
tion of North Province Wellesley, a reference must be made to the Saiusams, 
the descendants of rude inland Siamese of Kedah who. some generations baot, 
were converted to Mahomedanism. a religion which still sits loosely on them. 
They form the majority of the inha'oiumts of many of the North-eastern vil- 
lages, in which Siamese is still the current language. alDhough, with few ex- 
ceptions, they speak Malay also. Many of liiciu are more stupid and 
ignorant even than tlio Malays in the same condition of liie, and many are 
knavish, thievish, and addicted to gambling and opium-smoking. Of both 
races, indeed, it may be said that while the mass are ruder and simpler than 
any other class of our composite populatim, there are among them many men 
habitually predatory, and dangerous from their treachery or ferocity. 
Their cunning, however, is without the intelligent fore-thonght and subtlety 
of the more advanced races, and they set about crimes not of blood only but 
of fraud, sui h as forgery and false personation, in a careless, bold and straight- 
forward manner, in apparent unconsciousness of the risk of detection to wliich 
they la}' themselve.s open, and oiten, in the latter class of crimes, on the 
instigation of others and without any clear knowledge of the real character 
and consequences of their acts. 

Xoti' to P.d'H : 1.'. 

As a religion Mahomedanism is innnirf 'y sujicrlor -lo the native religions of 
the Archipelago. Its most objecl.onahlc f, .'iturc, in a political jioint of view, 
is not the universality ami closeness of the brotherhood winch it establishes 
among its profc.ssors. but its ;; rrog-'int < .v..!us;vcnc“s. 1 1 ToVral. s other civcds 
but places their hoideis i.icli i a social ban. I'licmilya'-rutiatii.u with unbelievers 
is a ilcadly sin and niaki ^ ti c siniii'i liab. c to c.KceMiiuniin ati' n. Since the hots 
of Aiignst one of the uhmah has pin in lorte tins iloc ti inc to iletcah the Malays 
from the Chinese Societies, but it is equally apjilic.iblo to fiieiiiily association with 
Europeans, and might, in ceitain contingencies, be iisi tl to exciie hati-'d to this 
class and opjjosilion to Government. Hence tile impolicy ut allowing any of these 
or any so called Kali, to as.sume juiisdii lion, or soi lal or spjr.tual gov- 
ernment, over Ihe .MahoiU' d-iiis genci.illy, or largn sertioiis of hiem. Itieir 
lecoguiscd ass -ciatioi.s should l,i couiiin d to the or congugationsattachcd 

to each mosque; an,l the j/a-, cutii-ns every now and tiieu made by tiio leadeis, 
to whieh those an' expos; d. who will not subnnt to the attempts at i stablislnnn 
by coeicion a f.n .otii ally rigorou.s lateiieicm c with pilvatc iibei ty, should be dis- 
countenanced, and, when tli,-y ovcistcp the limits ol discipline allowed to other 
religions societies, jiiinished Th(- nioie the indnciu'e ot the or religious 

teachers in the province extends, the more ariogan! they become, Tiiey cntiicly 
lose the courteous and d. len ntial manner of the oidiiiary .Malay, and mai k tlieii 
sense of their superiority to tne European inliu,'l by cither ignoiing his presence 
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altopetlier, or, if saluted by him ic the usual mode, returning the courtesy by 
the least respectful of the several modes of salutations practiced by Ivlahomedans. 


Minute on Mr. J. H. Logan is Scheme for forming a Volunteer 
Village Police in Province Wellesleg. 

The subject of a Volunteer Village Police has frequently 
engaged my attention, and I have often discussed the question 
with Mr. Loo.tx, who has long- advocated its adoption in the pub- 
lic prints. The plan seems peculiarly well suited to our posi- 
tion in Province Wellesley, which posse.sses an irregular jungle 
frontier, where marauders can always find shelter and conceal- 
ment and can threaten our villages at all points with perfect im- 
punity so far as the Municipal Force is concerned. Ihe whole of 
the N. E. and B. frontier may be said to be entirely without 
Police protection, and any scheme that promises to enlist the 
assistance of the villagers in aid of order and to supply the place 
of a Police Establishment should, in my opinion, be cordially 
welcomed and supported by Groverument. 

A village Police will not only be useful against external marau- 
ders, but also iti the case of internal commotions caused by the 
Secret Societies, when, sometimes, large gangs roam over the 
country uncontrolled, until a hasty collection has been made of 
the niral population, which, if properly organised on the system 
proposed by Sir. Louav, would certainly prevent any serious 
collection of rioter.s, or at any rate be well prepared to cope with 
them if tlicy shouhl venture to tike the field. There i.s another 
incidental advantage attending the e.-itahlishment of a Village 
Police, wliich wouhl bo of va-»t bemtit in giving a support to 
numbers of Malay and other inhabitants who are now intimidated 
into joining the Secret Societies by their isolation. If they could 
count on the support of the village chiefs and their hretlu-eu as- 
sociated with them in the service, they might bid defiauce to all 
threats of the heads (d Jumahus or lloeijx who would be afraid 
to play an open game where they might be speedily brought to 
account. 

If I remember rightly. Mr. Louax had gained the adhesion in 
the Xorth Division of the Province of about 3, -31)0 Malays and 
others in favour of his propo^ed plan. 1 am surprised and great- 
ly regret that a trial was not made of it. The e.xpense attending 
it was triiial, while it supplied a palpable want which has little 
chance of being otherwise met. 
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It was my intention to have availed myself of Mr. Logas’s 
assistance in inaugurating such a project when the transfer of 
the Government took all power out of my hands. 

I have perused with much interest the valuable memoir on 
the population of the Province drawn up by Mr. LoGAif for the 
information of the new Government. It shews what a useful 
auxiliary to the peace and safety of the community the scheme 
he advocates would prove, how easily the force could be raised 
and turned to account, and how consonant its guiding prin- 
ciples are to the habits and ideas of the people. I trust it is not 
improbable that when the new Officials have become more 
familiarised with Malay customs and feelings they will consent 
to give a trial to this force, of Vhich it can, at any rate, be said, 
that if not found so advantageous as its promoters assert, it can 
in no way effect the slightest possible harm. 


February 12th, 1S6S. 


H. MAN, Col. M. S. C., 

late jR. C. Penang. 


[The foregoing paper was printed, but not published, in Penang 
in 18G8. It contains a vivid and accurate description of the com- 
position of Native Society in Penang and Province Wellesley, 
written by one of whom Colonel Yule truly said that he “carried 
•• to his too early tomb a vaster knowledge of the races and regions 
“ of the Indian Archipelago than any one else is likely to accumulate 
“ in our day.” — Ed.] 







A 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CHINESE LOTTERY 

KNOWN AS 

HUA-HOEY. 



UA-HOEY* or the thirty-six Animals Lottery is so 
extensively played in the Straits Settlements, Bur- 
ma, Siam and wherever the Chinese settle, that 
some description of its origin and of the way in 
which it is carried on here may prove not altogether 


uninteresting. 


From a small book “ On the Interpretation of Dreams with 
Illustrations of Hua Hoey ” we learn that the game was in- 
vented in the time of the second Han dynasty. In this book 
there is a short sketch of the lives of the thirty-six mythical 
personages (who had previously existed as animals) and direc- 
tions are given as to staking. The order in which the charac- 
ters are described is different from that employed in the stak- 
ing papers of which a specimen is given below. 

King Thai Peng, being the most celebrated character, is 
placed first instead of being No. 26. 


* Lit. Play Society. 
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1 . — Thai Penq was, in a former state of existence, a dragon. 
He served in the Cliow Kingdom under King Hooi Lian till it 
was conquered by the Chinese, when he escaped, and having 
raised an army under Generals Kun San (Ko. 9) and Chi Koh 
(No. 11), he proclaimed himself King, but he afterwards led 
such a dissolute life that Kun San put an end to his existence. 
Kun Giok (No. 22) was his sister. 

Thai Peng was bom again as Guan Kui. Stake on Thai 
Peng, Guan Kui, Kong Beng and the 5 dragons when you 
dream of the coronation of a sovereign, cash, or an execution. 



HTTA-HOET LOTTERY. 
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2 . — Sam JFei was formerly a monkey. He served Thai Peng 
as Prime Minister and became very wealthy. He had three 
sons Hap Hai (No. 7) Guan Kiat (No. 19) and Ban Kim 
(No. 32.) 

Sam Wei was born again as Cheng Li. Stake on Sam Wei, 
Guan Kui and Cham Khoi when jou dream of a wicked 
man, a man hanging himself, three ghosts, three stars, woods, 
or a performing monkey. 
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3 . — Kong Beng was formerly a horse. He became a priest 
and was employed by Thai Peng as a political adviser, being 
gifted with supernatural powers. He was slain in battle with 
the Chinese. 

Kong Beng was born again as Hong Chun. Stake on 
Kong Beng, Thai Peng, Hong Chun, Siang Chiow and Hoey 
Kwan when you dream of bright objects such as flames, 
brilliant pearls, lamps, or sunshine. 




Hua-Boey lottery. 
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4 . — Kin Kican Tvas a hawk. He became a Mandarin and 
was very rich and married a princess of the Han dynasty. 
He had a younger brother named Hoey Kwan (No. 28.) 

Kiu Kwan was born again as Kiat Pin. Stake on Kiu 
Kwan, Hoey Kwan, Kiat Pin and Cheng Sun when you dream 
of drinking samsu, riding, sleeping, sitting at leisure, water 
up to the shoulder, a dog biting a man or a coffin with a dead 
body. 
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HCA-HEOY LOTTERY. 



5 . — Pan P^wi was formerly a dragon. He took a high 
literary and military degree and was slain by the Chinese. 

Pan Kwi was born again as Mow Lim. Stake on Pan Kwi, 
Guan Kwi, Mow Lim and the five dragons when you dream of 
picking flowers, a young man, witnessing a theatrical perform- 
ance, climbing trees, or adopting a child. 

Pan Kwi is usually called “ The Shell. 


HUA-HOEY LOTTERY. 
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6 . — Hong Chun was once a peacock and was the brother of 
Eng Seng (No. 7). He took the first literary degree. His 
whole family were massacred by the Chinese. He married 
Siaiig Chiow (No. 23). 

Hong Chun was born again as Kong Beng. Stake on 
Hong Chun, Ktmg Bong, Han Hun and Ban Kim when you 
dream of a flower, a man ploughing, a b.ambu shoot, geese or 
ducks, a marriage ceremony, a girl worshipping idols, or a 
buffalo. 


HrA-HOBY LOTTERY. 



7 . — Eng Seng was originally a goose. II is mother was Kun 
Giok (No. 22). He took the same honours as his brother (^io. 
6 ). 

Eng Seng was born again as Bun Kim. Stake on Eng Seng, 
Ban Kim and Hong Chun when you dream of drinking tea, 
killing poultry, an examination, selling spirits, a flea, a pen, a 
pair of candles, a water-lily, or giving an animal its life. 



HX^A-HOEV l.OTTERY, 
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8 . — Cham Khoi was a white fish. He took the first military 
and literary degree and became judge of three provinces. He 
and his whole family, more than 300 in number, were slain by 
the Chinese. 

Cham Khoi was bom again as Chi Koh. Stake on Cham 
Khoi, Sam "Wei, Chi Koh and Hong Chun when you dream of 
a white fish, a bulFalo, a gautang of white rice, or 36 pigs. 
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10. — Chcii(j Sun ^va;^ a pig. lie served with Kuu San (Xo. 9) 
as a General. 

Cheng Sun was born again as Ilap Hai. Stake on Cheng 
Sun, Pit Taik, Cliit Tuik, Siang Chiow and Kun San when 
you .dream of a boat sailing on a river, a man in the water, 
sencllng a present, a w edding, a pig, sailing with a favourable 
wind in the first moon, a boat going with the current, or 390 
cash. 
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11 . — Chi Koh was once a lion. He was a native of Tong 
King and an intimate friend of Kun San (No. 9) and one of 
Thai Peng’s Generals. 

Chi Koh was born again as Cham Kboi. Stake on Chi Koh, 
Kun San, Cham Khoi and Kiat Pin when you dream of as- 
cending a height, a red face, a tall man, a youth, seeing the 
moon, a cool breeze, ascending a tower or stairs, an exami- 
nation, or a lion fight. 




HUA-HOEY lOTTERY. 
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Pit Talk was a mouse. Although very powerful, he re- 
mained a ferryman till Kun San (No. 9) appointed him the 
sixth General under King Thai Peng. 

Pit Talk was born again as Hok San. Stake on Pit Taik, 
Guat Poh, Hok Sun and Chi Talk when you dream of a blos- 
som, a tiger, people in a boat, a mouse eating rice, demanding 
money, eating tortoise, linding au article of value on the road, 
letting go a snake, or two brothers quarrelling. 
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13 . — Guaf Poh was formerly a tortoise. His special duty 
was to guard the Imperial Palace. He had a stm llan Hun 
(No. 14) and a daughter Beng Chu (No. 21). 

Guat Poh was born again as Peng Chu. Stake on Gnat Poh, 
Beng Chu, Han Hun and Pit Talk when you dream of a man 
with a hat hut no coat, a woman preparing rice, vermicelli, 
red objects, money, or valuables. 



HUA-HOEY LOTTERY. 
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14 . — Hnn Hi/n was a buffalo. ITe was afterwards a Mandarin, 
and while guarding tiie sea coast was defeated, for which he 
was sentenced to be torn in pieces hv five horses. His father 
was Gnat Poh (Xo. 14) and his sister Ren;! riiu (X"o. 21). 


TIan Hun w^is born again as f'heng Guan. Stake on Han 
Hnn, Cheng Guan. ( 'lieiig Hnn and Hoey Kwan wlien yon 
dream of a dead body, a hill on fire, a man killing a horse, or 
a cow. 
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15 - — Kang Sii was a dragon of tlie Soxitliein Sea. He was 
a friend of Pit Taik and was killed by the Chinese. f 

Kang Su was horn again as Thian Sin. Stake on Kang Su, 

Thian Sin and the five dragons when you dream of a ferry-boat, 
a vessel bound for a foreign port, being in tlie sea, or seeing 
Te8sels,‘things or person.s there. 




IG . — Hok Sini was a dog. He then kept a medical shop 
and was killed by a tiger when employed in gathering herbs on 
the woods. 


Hok Sun was born again as Pit Taik. Stake on Hok Sun, 
Kill Kwiiu, Pit Taik and Kun San when you dream of a woman 
crying or carrying a baby, planting, a tiger’s roar, a dog’s bite, 
eating dog’s flesh, or a row in a medicine shop. 
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17. — Cht'iKj Guun vas once a j^piilcr. He \vas a great i^peiid- 
thrift while at eollege aii.l heeaiiie a l>cggar. He then took to 
stealing fowls. 

Cheng Guan was burn again as Hau Hun. Stake on Cheng 
Guan, Han Him, Cheng 11 un and Kong Beiig when you dream 
of literary eompetitioii, hcrb.s, a green eoat, a green pear, eating 
fruit, a fish iiitli a horn, a f.nvl stealer, or a seholar, 


IIU.V-HOEY LOTTEKV. 
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]8. — G/ut// was once a prawn. He took to gambling 

and liad a monkey wliich brought him in money by performing 
tricks. 

( ju.m Kwi was born aerain as Thai I’eiig. Stake on Guan 
Kwi, Thai Peng, S.iiu Wei, Cheng Guan and Guan Kiat when 
you dream of a man singing about flowers, rice being dear, dear 
thing's, a beggar, a scholar in a ragged coat, a dog stealing rice 
carving mutton, a ling, a i>oincgranate, or a lame woman. 
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19 . — Guan Kiat was a sheep. He became a Mandarin and 
was reduced to beggary by being robbed on bis way to see bis 
friend Thian Liang. 


Guan Kiat was born again as An Su. Stake on Guan Kiatj 
An Su, Kiat Pin and Tbian Liang when you dream of a 
reception of a General, a great excitement, a fire, dirt, an 
offering, a new born child eating, a jar of spirits with fruit, 
or a clear view. 


HUA-HOEY lottery. 
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20 . — Kiat Pin was once a deer. He became very rich, but 
» was reduced to poverty by the Chinese. 

Kiat Pin was born again as Kiu Kwan. Stake on Kiat Pin, 
Kiu Kwan, Sam Wei, Ban Kim and Guan Kiat when you 
dream of three cups of spirit, three men, three eggs, an old 
man, or three objects. 
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21.— Beng Chu was oiiee a fish (usually called -‘The Stone”). 
She was the daughter of Gnat Poh (No. 13) and the wife of 
Pan Kwi (No. 15) and the mother of Hong Chun (No. 6). She 
was a lady of the highest rank. The whole family were killed 
by the Chinese. 


Beng Chu was born again as Gnat Poh. Stake on Ben<r 
Chu, Gnat Poh, Kong l)eng and Iloey Kwan uhen you dream 
of anything red, spectacles, a w, men ‘reading, wearing a <^own, 
coming out of a door, or looking into a gla.ss! 


HVA-HOEV LOTTERY. 
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2,2 . — Ivuii Gink or Gin Giok was a butterfly. She and her 
brother Thai Peng escaped from the conquering Chinese. 
When he became King he raised her to the second rank. Eng 
Seng (No. 7) was her sou. 

Kun Giok was born again as H( ey Kwan. .‘"'take on Kun 
Giok, Hocy Kwan, Cheng Guan, Cheng Hun, Thai Peng and 
Mow Lim when you flreani of a man eating meat, a woman 
combing her hair, a girl of loose character, a woman carrying 
a child or running. 
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til 
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23. — Sii/if/ C/t.O'f' w:!s a ^w.-illo’.v. slic was a ji'irl ^'la 

picked up on a mountain a book fToui wbich >uc learnt sorc('i v 
and Tvas able to raise storms. Kim .San (Xo. S'j regarded her 
as his sister. She married llong C'iiun (Xo (i). 

Siang Chiow was born again as Pan Ton g. Rtalie on Siai' g 
Chiow, Kong Bong, llap Tong and Kim San uhen you droain 
meeting a Magistrate, a marriage < ercinony, a woman riding, 
rain coming down, an amazon, or beating a drum. 
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Hap Tvji'.p V, vii s.l'im’ii as Sianti Cliiow. Stake on IFap 
'i'oii", llap itai. KuiKvan mill CFeiig Li -wlicii yoii dieani of 
i. linking iiiilk ; 1 tl i-k-. i.ii.g, an ekier brotlier's wife and his 
^’imipcr s'ster V d.o g t ■ ther, a v oinan soiling spiiits, two 
] crsoH' nnder i i'r ec Mi'ing, wi men driiikiiig together, or two 
Sisters marrying at tiie same time. 
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25 . — Mow Liin -was a bee. lie « as poor and got his liveli- 
hood by charcoal burning. 

Mow Lim wa.s born again as Pan Kwi. Stake on Mow Lini 
Pan Kwi and Hocy Ivwan when you dream of heavy rain, 
branches weighed down, a hill on fire, the sky darkened, a tem- 
ple, bee^’s-ncst, cutting gra'.s, a priest, charcoal burning, a piece 
of timber or hail. 


HUA-HOEY EOTTEEY. 
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26. — 1 /r / 1 an elephant, lie afterwards started a hotel 
and was a fisherman. 


Yu Li was horn asiain as Cliit Talk. Stake on Yu Li, Chit 
Taik, I’it Taik and Clienj; Iji when you di\ am of cotton clothes, 
clearing |un«lc, making an even, iiuildiniz; a house, putting up 
beams, digging a nravc, rearing ducks, an actor, ducks laying 
L'ggs, catching fish, paying nnmev, or catiu'T rice. 




27 . — Hap Hai was originally n. fro". Hr was the son of 
Sam Wei (No. 2) and brot’iei- i Kiut (No. 19) and llau 

Kim (No. 32). He was hiiiL'n t/V L.oiieSv'. 


Hao Hai was born aeain as < ] ,'Tip Sun. Siake on llan Hai 
Hap tong and Pit Taik r\!.iiiy!j:i dreainofa foreign vessel 
at sea, a louse, or an inundation. 






IIUA-HOEY LOTTERY. 
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28. — Ug'-ij Kirrm wa^ n diirlc. Ills elder brother was Kiu 
Iv wan (No. 4). ile boormu- a Jiulg-c. llis whole family were 
niassaeivd by the ChiaL-'O. 


Iloey K'.v.ni was l.orii as Kuii Giok. Stake on Hoey 

Kwaii, Kill Kwiin, I-luu i'.ni;- Seng and Mow Lim when 

Tuu dn am of a e.-iiin on tii'e, a iioiise on fire, a Magistrate ap- 
pr'iacliiiig, a kiteiien hie, b iniiiig crackcr.s, fighting, a Magis- 
tiate seeing l)l'...d, li e light oi ;i Initern, a burning corpse, or 
a person dressed in cotton. 
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29. — Chit Talk was once .a dog. Tie became a pork-butcher 
and was slain by order of Chen Kwi. 


^Chit Talk was bnm again as Yu Li. Stake on Chit Taik, 
'in Li, Pit Talk, Kiu Kwan and Cheng Sun when you dream 
of fortune-telling, murder and blood, a butcher’s shop, chess 
playing, much meat, a pomegranate, pointing to a pork butcher, 
beating a gong or drum, or a man becoming a pig. 


HUA-HOEY LOTTERY. 
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30 . — Thian Liamj was once an eel. He was a Sin Cbei, but 
seeing he could rise no higher, lie shaved his head and became 
a monk. He was employed by people to supplieate the gods to 
grant blessings, wealth and children. 

Thian Liang was born again as Jit San. Stake on Thian 
Liang, Jit San, Thian Sin and Cheng Li when you dream of 
taking medicine, two men in the water, a large and small liat, 
digging a grave, a monk, rice, or an eel becoming a snake. 
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31 . — Clien'j Ill'll vn< s'l'ilc. Ov.-inT to t! o intrigues of 
Chen Kwi he retired froiu ('oiirt a:;d heeamc a monk among 

the mountains. 

Cheng Hun xvas h -rn agam as Kun San. Stake on Cheng 
Ilun, Kun San and Cheng Cnan when yon dream of lieavy 
rain, the death of a relativi}, meeting jiarents, smoke witliont 
flame, heavy clouds, a river will! no means of crossing, acting, 
or a monk. 



hua-iioey lotteky. 
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32. — J^rr// Kun \vn> i’onnorly a snake. He was the son of 
Sara A'l ei (^n. 2) and the yon^ i;er brother of Hap Hai (No. 
27) and Guan Kiat (No. 19). He led a retired life. 

Ban Kim was b n't] ap-.iin r.s Kn^ Seng. Stake on Ban Kim, 
ling Seng ami tlic rive dragons wiien you dream of a rich man, 
much money, eollcciiug ivnt. a pair of gold flowers, a tortoise, 
a slave burning a collin. or putting out a light. 
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33 . — CJieiKj LI wa< a turtle. Ilia houac of bu.sineas having 
been burnt down he turned prieat. 

Cheng Li was born again as San Wei. Stake on Cheng Li, 
Sam Wei and Li when you dream of being carried in a 
chair, a corp.NC in a well, cutting timber, creatures of the sea, 
murder and blood, a chair coolie, a marriage, a chair, baling 
water, a spirit-shop, a fiic, or a turtle. 


Hua-hoey lottery. 



3 — All >11 jjri vii'Usly existed as a fi.'X. SLe tvas tlic wife 
of Guaii Kwi (i^\o. iN) and as her liust)aiid was poor, she 
shaved her head iind became a uun. 

An Su was itern apain as Gtiau Iviat. Stake on An Su, 
Kong fieiig. Peng Clin, (!nnn Kiat and Gimn Kwi when you 
dre.iin of a happy uun. an old woman, a woman in man’s attire, 
lighting jos.s stick-, meeting a raft, or a horse in motion. 
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35. Thtan Sin wa.s origiisallv a wild cat. Having served 
under King Siong Ki, he turned monk. 


° again as Kung ,Su. Stake on 'I’hian Sin, 
vhian Liang, Kang Sii and Ilooy Kwan when you dream of 
something in the sky, a watcr-pnt, thunder, pointing to the skv, 
a horse running, or a woman witliout clothing. 



HUA-HOEi' LOTTERY. 
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36 . — Jit San Y-a^ < jk'c a cock. He was extremely wealtliy. 
blit having been pliinucrC'! by the Chinese he turned priest, 

Jit San was born aeain as Thian Liang. Stake on Jit San, 
Thian Liang, Ivnn .''an and Eng Seng when you dream of 
wood and fire, gning Pj .sclu ol, the sun rising in the East and 
setting in the ATcst. a man entering and coming out of a 
wood, a high hill or sunset. 
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The accompanying tlingrani contains tlie natne.s of all the 
thirty-six Hua-IIoey characters together with another Im 
Hoey not included in the ordinary lists. Each character is asso- 
ciated with a particular part of the human frame and this 
diagram is extensively u.scd in interpreting dreams. Thus if 
you dream of ears you should stake on Thai Peng or Kun Griok, 
if of the neck on Jit San. and .so (.n. The characters are here 
classified as follows : — 

Four of the highest degree (Phong Guau), viz. : — 

Tan Hong Chun, Tan Eng Seng, Tan Pan Kwi and 
Gaw Cham Khoi. 

Seven Traders, viz. 

Ang Yu Li, Chu Kong Peng, Chan Hole Sun, Liong Keng 
Sn, Hong How Ihm, Tcli Pit Taik and Loh Chit Taik. 

Four Priests, \ iz. ; — 

Low Cheng Li, Teh Thian Idang, Tan Jit San and Tioh 
Hoey Kwan. 

Five Generals, viz. ; — 

Lilian Hun, Pi Knii Soi. Soinj; Cheng Sun, Li Gnat 
Poh and \Vi Chi ILil!. 

Four Ladies, viz. : — 

feiang Hap Tung, Peh Siung Cliiuw. In Peng Chu and 
Lim Gin (iiuk. 

Four Happy-lot, viz. 

Lim Thai Peng, Tioh Kin Kwan, Tioh Hap Hai and Tioh 
Sam Ph'i. 

One Nun, viz. : — 

Tan An Su. 

Two Friars, viz. : — 

Tioh Tiati Sin and Chiu Cheng Hun. 
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Five Beggars, viz. ; — 

Tan Kiat Pin, Tioh Guan Kiat, So Cheng Guan, Tioh Ban 
Kim and Chi Guan Kwi. 

The Lottery is thus conducted in the Straits : — A person 
■wishing to open it, issues a notice that on a certain date 
he will open Hua-Hoey under a certain chop and that he 
will be responsible to all winners who stake up to such and 
such an amount either with him or his agents. 

These Agents go round, and, according to agreement, are al- 
lowed to receive stakes up to a certain limit, say $2, but on their 
own account they may receive larger stakes. They carry what 
are usually termed hongs, i. e., papers on which the stakes are 
entered. In case the staker is well known to the agent, no 
acknowledgment is given, but the staker may receive a ticket 
or scrap of paper, or else he writes down on a slip of paper, which 
he hands to the agent, the names of the animals he wishes to 
stake on and the amount. The accompanying is a specimen 
of the staking papers used in Hua-IIoey. 

1 White fish — Cham Khoi 

2 Shell or Dragon — Pan Kwi 

3 Goose (White) — Eng Seng 

4 Peacock — Hong Chun 

5 Lion or Earth-worm — Chi Koh 

6 Rabbit or Tortoise — Gnat Poh 

7 Pig — Cheng Sun 

8 Tiger — Kun San 

9 Buffalo — Han Hun 

10 Alligator or Dragon — Kang Su 

11 White Dog — Hok Sun 

12 White Horse — Kong Beng 

13 Elephant — 'Yu Li 

14 White Cat or Dog — Chi Talk 

15 Mouse — Pit Taik 

16 IVasp or Bee — Mow Lim 

17 Stork — Cheng Hun 

18 Cat — Thian Sin 
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19 Butterfly — Kim Giok 

20 Stone or Cricket — Beng Chii 

21 Swallow — Siang Chiow 

22 Pigeon — Hap Tong 

23 Monkey — Sam Wei 

24 Frog — Hap Hai 

25 Sea Hawk — Kim Kwan 

26 Dragon — Thai Peng 

27 Tortoise or Duck — Hoey Kwan 

28 Cock — Jit San 

29 Eel — Thian Liang 

30 Turtle or Carp— Cheng Li 

31 Lobstei’ — Guan Kwi 

32 Snake — Ban Kim 

33 Spicier — Cheng Guan 

34 Sheep or Deer — Guan Kiat 

35 Deer or Goat — Kiat Pin 

36 Ghost or Fox — An Su 

There are, it w’ill be seen, thirty-six columns, at the head of 
each of which is the sign of one of the Hua-Hoey characters. 
The marks* (which have a conventional meaning) and figures 
(Chinese) represent the amount either cents or dollars staked 
on each animal and the last column is the total of stakes re- 
ceived. A person wishing to stake a large amount, say |5 or 
$10, on an animal will sometimes write the name on a piece of 
paper and seal it up, delivering it with the stake to the mana- 
ger of The Hua-Hoey or an agent. 

The lottery is opened twice a day, usually at noon and 6. P.M., 
and at the appointed hour the winning number (animal) is 
exhibited, and the lesult declared in the streets. Previously to 
this, the agents have brought in their staking papers. If the 
lottery is worked fairly, of course the manager who declares 
the winning number should be ignorant as to the amounts 
staked on the different animals. In China, the papers on which 
the stakes are entered are folded up in a packet and are not in- 
spected till the winner has been declared, when the winning 
tickets are chopped and the owners of them are paid. 

* Generally entered in pencil. 
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In the Straits, these lotteries are not fairly worked, and the 
animal least favoured by the public is often the winner. 
Stakers receive tliirty times their stake, less a small commis- 
sion paid to the agent, from whom they receive their winnings, 
and this leaves a good margin of profit for the bank. A mana- 
ger, for the sake of gain, or out of spite, has been known to 
stake by deputj’ a large amount with one of his agents on the 
animal which he means to declare as the winner. The agent 
is ‘‘broke^’ and those who have staked on the winning animal are 
defrauded of their gains. This is only one of the many ways 
of swindling practised in regard to these lotteries iii the Straits. 

It must not be supposed that it is only the Chinese who gam- 
ble at Hua-Hoey. 'J'he wealthy liaba, born in the Straits, the 
respectable trader, their wives and daughters, the petty shop- 
keeper and the coolie who works by the day, Klings and Ma- 
lays, women and children, all alike are unable to resist the 
temptation to gamble. The Manila lottery is only drawn once 
a month. Manila is a long way otf, and the chance of winning 
a prize is very remote, still it has its fascinations for the prac- 
tical Englishman and even the cautious Scotchman has been 
known to invest his money in this speculation year after year. 
The Hna-Hoey lottery is drawn twice every day in different 
parts of the town and the excitement is ever fresh. An out- 
lay of 10 cents, which is within the means of any coolie, may 
bring in $3. 

Women arc largely employed in the Hua-Hoey business, 
while their husbands are at the shop or sailing (as tlicv 
appear to be very often). They spend their idle time in 
collecting stakes and staking tliem.sclves. They have diamonds 
and gold ornaments in profu.sion, and while an v of these remain, 
they can gamble to their heart’s content.* Those lower in the 
social scale, unblessed with diamonds or readv money, beg, bor- 
row or steal in order that they may gamble. ' 

Dreams play a great part in IIua-Hoey and the confirmed 
IIua-Hoey player gets to think of nothing else but the chance 
of bis winning on the morrow. According to his dreams, he 
stakes. 


* A few days ag-o the wife of a trader iu Penang having lost at Hiia- 
noey over SbOnO during his absence tried to commit suicide. — (Febuary, ISSO.) 
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It is 110 exaggeration to say that Hua-Hoey gambling corrupts 
and brings to ruin thousands of people — men, women and 
children but how to check it and minimise the evil is a very 
difficult (juestion. 

Tlie common gaming houses in town are well known 
to the Police- They are defended by strong iron barred 
doors, have ladders, trap-doors and escapes and are always 
ready for a raid by the Police, Premises have to be hired and 
fitted up for the purpose, and there is a certain amount of risk 
in the undertaking, but a llua-lloey lottery can be opened any- 
where, in a shop, a private house or a Kampong. The result 
is not often declared at the same place and wdthout a warrant 
the Police cannot enter a building. All kinds of artifices are 
practised when the winning number is exhibited in order to 
escape detection by the Police. Sometimes the character is 
marked on a piece of yam or sweet potato and swallowed if the 
Police appear ; or it is written on the palm of the hand or on 
the sand and {[uickly rubbed out. Instead of the well known 
Ilua-IIoey characters the numbers corresponding with them 
on the lottoi y papers are now frequently used and it is extremely 
difficult for the Police to procure satisfactory evidence against 
the principals eniraged in the business. 

The agents with their lottery papers, pencil and stakes col- 
lected are sometimes arrested and fined, but it has been held by 
a learned Judge that the possession of these “ tickets,” as they 
arc called, is no otfcncc. In Purina it w'as held by one high 
judicial functionary that the thirty -six animals game was not 
gambling within tl'ie meaning of the Act in force there. 

The more respectable Chinese are fully alive to the wide- 
spread mischief caused by these Ilua-lIoey lotteries and a 
memorial, printed as an Appendix to this paper, has been recent- 
ly addressed to the Legislative Council by certain Chinese inha- 
bitants of Penang praying that most stringent measures should 
be adopted for their suppression. 


C. 4 V. SAEYD KYXXERSLEY. 



To 


His Excelleucj', 

CECIL C. SxMITH, 

Acting Governor, and Others 

the Honourable the Members of the Legislative Council of the 

Straits Settlements, 

SlKGAPOEE. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Eesidents of Penang and 
Province Wellesley and others requiring the aid and recognisance 
of the Government. 

Respectfully sheweth as follows : — 

1. That for a considerable period there has been a system of 
ruinous gambling carried on with impunity in and about Penang 
and Province W ellesley called “ Wha Hoey ” which has brought 
distress and in some cases dire destitution to w'hole families, men, 
married and unmarried women, minors, servants, as well as persons 
holding responsible positions in mercantile services, such as clerks, 
cashiers, bill-collectors, &c., whose only mode of living is to be 
gained through their honesty to their employers, and an upright 
rendering of a just account. 

2. That the clerks emploj'ed in the mercantile services are 
seduced to try and make a fortune by ‘‘Wha Hoey.” After try- 
ing times after times with mercantile money, which they may have 
in charge and continually losing, at last they find themselves indict- 
ed before a Court of a Criminal jurisdiction and thereby convicted 
and imprisoned for embezzlement causing disgrace to their friends 
who may have stood surety for them and giving shame and sorrow 
to their families. 

3. That this class of gambling is considered in China as well 
as in Penang and Province Wellesley above-mentioned to be the 
worse kind, and the most infamous species of gambling known ; it 
is an enchantment to Chinese, Malays, KHngs, Burmese, Siamese, 
Javanese. Eurasians, Bengalees, and all others the natives of this 
yettlemeut, causing anxiety, pain, sorrow and in many instances 
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placing the unsuccessful gamblers in a position amounting to sui- 
cide. Parents, husbands, wives, sisters, brothers, and not seldom, 
employers also, undergo great aiHietion, bringing through its con- 
sequence the greatest distress to the community at large. 

4. That this method of gambling contains 37 signs or numbers, 
namely: — Unn Soo ; Thye Peng; Kong Beng; Cheng Soon, Jit-San; 
Moh Lim ; Seang Cheow ; Hoay Kuan ; Che Koe ; Cheng Hoon ; 
Cheam Khoay; Eng Seing; Sam Hoey; KewKuan; Guat Poh; Ban 
Kim ; Khoon San ; Kin Geok ; Hup Hie ; Beng Choo ; Kuiig Soo ; 
Kong Choon , Cheng Lee ; Hock Soone ; Eive Lee ; Pit Tek ; Han 
Hoon; Thean Sin; Thean Liang; Cheng Guan; Guan Kvvei; Gnan 
Keat ; Keat Pin ; Phan Kwei ; Im Hoey; Hup Tong; and Chee Tek. 

5. That your Memorialists would beg to call attention that 
“ Wha Hoey ” gambling is a game of fraud and imposition, it is 
not managed as other gambling games, with the “ Wha Hoey ” 
keepers it is always “ Heads I tain ani Tails you lose.” By other 
games the person wishing to go in for a chance does so personally, 
but in “ Wha Hoey ” agents are procured to act for him or her. 
“ Wha Hoey ” is in fact carried on by way of proxy ; for example, 
a lady will send her servant or servants to stake for her, or the 
keeper sends his orderly secretly to the parties’ house to collect 
the moniesand numbersof tickets that the party may choose to hazard 
on. The parents, husbands, or employers being unaware of what 
is being done, and, if there is not ready cash, the party he or she 
secretly pawns jewels, and other paraphernalia and the proceeds 
therefrom with the hazard tickets are deposited to the keeper’s 
orderly, if the party loses he or she never see any part of their 
stake again. 

6. That most of the Chinese servants employed by Europeans 
and Chinese families cause their employers any amount of anxiety 
and annoyance, for, when they receive money to purchase things 
for domestic purposes they squander it away upon “ Wha Hoey ” 
then, supply their employers with inferior and detrimental victuals. 

7. That this fraudulent system of “ Wha Hoey ” gambling is 
not in any way discouraged by the authorities in Penang, because 
as far as your Memorialists know they have no power by Law to 
do so. It is carried on in Institutions got up for the purpose, but 
here exist places where certain parties who cannot well attend the 
Institutions meet at some private place which is secured for the 
purpose, and the gambling gone on clandestinely undisturbed by 
the proper OfEcials. Whereas in Perak, Selangore, the Dutch and 
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French Colonies your Memorialists are informed that even in the 
Licensed Gambling Farms such a mode of gambling is entirely 
disallowed by the Government, and is suppressed immediately on 
discovery. 

8. That the keepers of these “ Wha Hoey ” establishments 
open them twice each day, and as is generally the case the person 
who may be a child or a poor coolie or a blind person, trying his 
or her fortune to gain, wdll place a stake of say (1) one cent upon 
the “ Wha Hoey ” if such person gains he or she will receive (30) 
thirty cents, but if the choice of signs fail which is generally the 
case they lose all, in this way thousands of dollars are brought to 
the “ Wha Hoe}' ” manager. The “ AFha Hoey ” keeper guaran- 
tees to be responsible to the lucky players for only say $ 1,000 ; 
but supposing the successful players win $ 2,000 or more, the 
keeper will only divide his guaranteed 8 1.000. amongst them, 
again if say two thousand persons or more were to put a dollar each 
and all of them are unsuccessful the “ Wha Hoey ” keeper pockets 
the whole | 2,000 or more. By which means he manages to 
squeeze money fraudulently out of the poor, as well as the rich. 
The mode by which the frauds are practised by the manager of a 
“ Wha Hoey ” may be represented as thus : — The Manager makes 
it known that the maximum amount of his loss in one forenoon, 
say is 8 2.000. The Ticket to be produced by him for one stake 
being as a matter of course known to himself and his partners he 
clandestinely slips in a ticket or as many as he likes identical with 
the one to be produced, to win say § 1,200. Thus his so called 
maximum loss, if he can ever lose at all, is practically reduced to 
S 800 only. 

9. So wily are the “ Wha- Hoey” Keepers that sometimes they 
write on the sand the winning number, then rub it out with their 
feet at other times it is written in the palm of their hands, when 
there is no chance for the above they shout out. The place of 
thus proclaiming the character being first made known, a great 
number of people young and old assemble to hear it, when the 
time is fixed they take every trouble to meet at the appointed 
rendezvous to hear the character or successful sign proclaimed, 
and as soon as the successful sign is given, all the people interest- 
ed announce the same throughout the town, in crowds as people 
coming out of a theatre or retiring from a riot. 

10. Your Memorialists would like the Honourable Members of 
the Legislative Council to know that twenty years ago or there- 
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abouts the gambling game of “ Wha Hoey ” was carried on in 
Penang and Province TVellesley and owing to the calamity and 
sufifering caused by this abominable game the Police were then 
forced to take active measures for its suppression ; and owing to 
the heavy fines (sometimes up to $ 3,000) and the rigorous impri- 
sonment imposed on the “ Wha Hoey ” keepers by the Magistrates 
caused terror and consternation amongst them, since then it has 
been discontinued until within the last year or so, when it has re- 
opened and increased with re-doubled wigour. 

In consideration of the above-mentioned representation to your 
Excellency and others the Honourable the Members of the Legis- 
lative Council, your Memorialists request, implore and pray for 
your kind view and deliberation of this subject and beg that you 
will cause inquiries to be made as to the fact of the present des- 
cription of “ WTia Hoey ” and that it may please The Honour- 
able Members of Council to take steps in the meantime to issue 
such orders as to prevent “ Wha Hoey ” gambling and gradually 
to pass an Act or Ordinance for the purpose of totally putting a 
top to this ruinous gambling game of “ Wha Hoey ” which is 
daily sapping the earnings, energy, and comfort of poor coolies, 
women, well to do men, of good society and in good business and 
pecuniary circumstances, and children. 

And your Memorialists as in duty bound will always pray, &e. 


(Signed) GHO AIK GHO, and others. 
Dated at Penang this 30th day of September, 1885. 



ON THE ROOTS IN THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 

FROM THE DITCH 


OF 


J . P I J X A P P E L . » 


lu tlie present flourislilng condition of pliilologieal study on 
scientific principles, one can scarcely marvel at the fact that 
the Indo-Germanic or Aryan family should h.ave appropriated 
to itself the lion's share of general attention, but, that there 
should still be any uncertainty regarding its practical relation- 
ship to the branches descended from other stocks, is quite in- 
excusable. Although we do not, at the present day, take what 
may be called a bird's-eye view of these languages as was 
formerly done, and find that, on the contrary, each one of them 
now enjoys its own peculiar siiare of notice bestowed upon it 
by some one or other, there is, nevertheless, in respect both of 
the number of students and of their manner of procedure, 
much still left to bo desired, since the subject does not always 
receive the full justice to which it is entitled. Perhaps there 
would be no harm done by giving an example to illustrate 
how other languages, independent of the Indo-Germanic, can 
be made to supply even more particles towards the building up 
of our science than have hitherto been collected. To this end 
w'e have, as specialists, selected from the particular province 
of our research “the form of Malay trords precious to their e.r- 
tension in meaning through the addition of affixes.” 

* “ Over cle Wortel woorilen in ile Jlnlt ischc a paper road by Dr. J. 

PlJXAri’CL in t^ootioii T), robnesienne, of the Oriental Coi.g^ieb.s held at Ley- 
den in Seiitoiubor, ISSe. 
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Competent authorities on the Indo-Germanic, in speaking of 
the roots in these languages, inform us that they really existed 
only at that period when the various branches had not yet 
separated themselves from the parent stock. As to their form 
at that date, and whether it was monosyllabic or dissyllabic, 
this has not yet been satisfactorily settled or agreed upon. 
Now in the ilalay languages it is altogether different ; here we 
continually meet with them as significant, current words, for 
w'hich reason they maybe justly classified as “ root-words ; 
but these latter must not be confounded with such as we are 
accustomed to look upon as primitives or radical words in con- 
sideration of the derivatives obtained from them, because these 
same primitives, when dissyllabic (their usual form), may often 
be readily recognised as constituting compound words which, 
on being resolved, prove to be nothing more than the product 
resulting from the combination of two simple elements or par- 
ticles not yet entirely lost to the language or obsolete for col- 
loquial purposes ; it is to these simple elements that we have 
to look for the true roots. As for applying the information 
obtained to any one branch in particular or comparing the 
same with any other languages except such as belong to the 
iSIalay group, this we leave to further investigation to accom- 
plish, flattering ourselves that some light will presently be 
cast upon certain points of interest to Philology in general and 
which may, possibly, be turned to good account. 

Too much, however, should not be expected. In entering 
upon the subject concerning the origin of Malay -words, we 
■^vould, by way of preface, mention that in this discourse we have 
principally availed ourselves of a certain source which, although 
exceedingly rich in itself, cannot be said to have entirely ex- 
cluded the others : we arc here referring to “ verbal reproduc- 
tions of sound. The IMalay languages are remarkably rich in 
“ tonc-imitative-words’^ and, in accounting for this wealth, it 
is necessary once moi-e to have recourse to the argument that 
it is here a question of an aboriginal people who have acquir- 
ed an ear sensible to the minutest distinctions of sound, such 
as would be almost, if not quite, imperceptible to ourselves. 

'1 he facility and acuteness with which the Malay is capable of 
distinguishing between slight variations in tone, is indeed re- 
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markable. The following mtU even more than exempli- 
fy this. These can be little doubt that words of this class 
would furnish us with an admirable insight into the an- 
cient condition of the people by whom they are employed 
were we but able, not only to make a complete collection of 
them, but also to discover their original meanings. A nation 
living by the seashore would observe and mimic sounds differ- 
ent from those which would strike the inhabitants of a plain 
or a mountainous district. In consequence of the limited 
space at our disposal we are compelled to confine ourselves, on 
the present occasion, to the investigation of a single tone, not 
one specially selected because it offers a particularly favourable 
example — representations of other sounds might have been 
found which would have served our purpose better — but mere- 
ly chosen by us because its plain, almost self-evident significa- 
tion causes it to be easily understood in our own (European) 
languages also. We allude to the word tik, equivalent to our tick. 
This word is directly comprehensible to all, irrespective of na- 
tionality; the Englishman, Frenchman, German, or Dutchman 
grasps the full force of its meaning, equally well with the Ma- 
lay, besides, the expressions tick and tk-k-tock are well known 
to us. The Malay says tak, in imitation of the sound produced 
by striking a small hammer upon a stone-fiooring. Now it 
must be here remarked that, in giving this interpretation, we 
are quoting from Dewall’s large dictionary of the Malay lan- 
guage, where the explanations submitted in traciuir the mean- 
ings of the various words are so comprehensive and lengthy as 
to speak well for the care bestowed upon the work. Yet they 
should not always be accepted without caution, since the possi- 
bility of error, occasionally apparent from a less happy choice 
of illustrations, is not always excluded. Well, in the above 
instance the Malay employs the work tak, but, when the table 
is struck with a stick he calls the tone thus produced 
toek (N. B. — oe=the English oo in poor in this and all the 
subsequent instances : the oe is the Dutch equivalent for the 
Germans: we catch the difference of tone for it is flatter : 
hence the use of the oe). The tone in tak (pr ; a as in English 
mar, but somewhat shorter, thus miir) is sharper and clearer 
than in toek. It is a remarkable fact that tik is necessary to 
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complete the complement of the tripthong, and causing a to 
take up its natural position between the sharp e and the flat 
oe, * should he wanting, at any rate, it does not appear in the 
lexicon. This omission, however, does not occur in other 
cases ; so, for example, they say soer of the rain falling on 
trees, also of the cable of an anchor as it glides swiftly through 
the hawse-hole ; again, the word >,ar stands for water dropping 
upon hot iron, also for a stream of u ater forcing its way 
through an opening, as well as for a mat being dra .vn along 
the floor and a spear or javelin flying through a partition con- 
sisting of matting ; sir (pr ; seer) is the name for a pit of elder- 
wood at the moment of its being extinguished by the water 
coming into contact with it : again, we have poek expressive of 
a feeble explosion or report, such as would be occasioned by 
the bursting of a cocoa-nut falling from a tree, or an empty 
pail tumbling upside-down into the water ; they apply pak to 
a book falling on its flat side, or to a table struck with the 
palm of the hand ; pik (pr ; peek) is significant of a small 
Avooden box falling on the ground : and so forth. Takir)g 
into account the individual ettects of .« and p, the former indi- 
cating a hissing, sibdant sound, and the latter, by virtue of its 
being a labial explodent, expressing the presence of a “ pop !" 
or “ baug!’^ there can be no ditticulty in recognising the part 
played Iry' the vowel in reproducing a tone to coincide with the 
original sound. 

In fact, to become fully aware of this distinction, it is almost 
unnecessary' to call in the assistance of such tones, sinee he 
who is acquainted with the Alalay languages, has it clearly 
proved to him by numerous examples hoAV the changes in the 
word indicate the flat, dull, heavy, thick, coarse, and great as 
compared u’ith and opposed to the sharp, clear, light, thin, 
flue, and small. On a first reference to the Javanese <^ram' 
mar ol Eoor one v. ill immediately meet with numerous 
illusti ations of this. And, although t\k is not found as an 
independent -word in the vocabulary, yet its existence, which is 
made evident by simple analogy, is clearly established beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, by its derivatives. From all these 


♦ IhiB tripthong ocems in the English «■/,// pronounced oo-ah-ee. 
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word-tones new words are formed by the addition of tbe pre- 
fixes he and /?, though these words are described as being 
entirely synonymous with the roots from which they have 
come, but, if this M’ere perfectly true, these prefixes would 
either constitute nothing more than phonetic affixes, or inde- 
pendent representations of tone convet'ing the idea that a more 
extended and general meaning should be attached to their pri- 
mitives. In considering the prefix /.c, one would, in such a 
case, have to assume that it merely suggests tlio sound e 
which, by being aspirated, liad become he, and further that 
this //? has been finally hardened off into L'e h\ aspiration. 
Now, as a matter of fact, such an e was originally an intrusion 
between two consonants inserted for the sole purpose of sim- 
plifying the pronunciation, therefore we also meet with it in- 
tervening between the final consonant in which the prefix ter- 
minates and the initial consonant with which the root opens : 
f"r this reason it is often erroneously looked upon as forming 
a component portion of the root ; hence numbers of words are 
considered to open with an ? when such is not the case, and 
the truth of this assertion becomes apparent when a prefix ter- 
minating in a t owel, e.y., di, is substituted for such a one as is 
closed by a consonant. Presuming tve were to accept the 
above rule for derivation as holding good in the case of tik, tak, 
toek, we should then feel ourselves compelled to admit that the 
verbs, nieiigefik, menejetak, mengetovk, were derived from 
them ill the first place and that then, from the further deriva- 
tive forms of eitk, &c., such w'ords as kefik, &c., had been ob- 
tained through the woiking of some unknown phonetic prin- 
ciple. On account of the dose relationship between k and f 
as initial letters, one might likewise be led to inuigine that the 
form keiik merely owed its origin to reduplication. In favour 
of tliis o[)inion -would be the circumstance that ke very fre- 
quently prcicdcs syllables opening with a dental and, though 
it is otten prefixed to other letters as, for instance, in ke/ip and 
ki/up, this might be accounted for by attributing the circum- 
stance to a transition from the liquid / into the dental d. Con- 
sequently, it would be more advisable to consider the k as hav- 
ing originated through reduplication after another manner, 
viz., to look upon it as proceeding out of the final consonant ; 
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accordingly, in tik-tik i. e., tik-e-tik it would appear that there 
has been a suppression of the initial fi. But neither the one 
or the other of these arguments is satisfactory. 

The other prefix le is very commonly affixed to tone-words 
and seems to remind us of the well-known particle lah, but we 
should certainly experience some trouble in endeavouring to 
prove them one and the same, even though there were no ap- 
parently more correct explanation at our command. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that the difficulty, so far as it 
consists in the fact that la should have lost its fulness of sound, 
and that, too, in the penultimate, is removed by remembering 
that the meaning causes the stress to fall on the root, so that 
la remains unaccented. Yet, notwithstanding this, there is, in 
our opinion a still better interpretation by which the question 
may be settled. We have a third form of derivative, the re- 
sult of a combination of the prefixes ke and le, found in words 
like MUtik and keletoek ; these, it is true, are once more des- 
cribed as precisely corresponding in meaning with the other 
words, but in this instance, at all events, the idea of attribut- 
ing the construction to the influence of phonetic principles 
would certainly have but little weight in its favour. Besides, in 
this species of combination, one very naturally expects to find 
an intrusive /, in consequence of which ketik would become 
keletik. In this, as in other languages, the notion conveyed 
by the vibration of the tongue, viz., that of ‘ frequency ^ (not 
losing sight of the frequent confusion of an r with an 1) lias, 
it is quite evident, absolutely no effect upon the quality of the 
tone ; the quantity suffers a change but, the quality remains 
entirely unaltered. Assuming this to be the correct version, 
it would be essential that we should, in considering the form 
letik, acquiesce in the premises that the first term of the word, 
i. e. the syllable ke, had been suppre.ssed, since it cannot possi- 
bly be argued that ke in kelPtik is probably a prefiguration to 
the word letik ; for this would certainly not have taken place 
without some purpose (a phonetic reason is out of the question 
here), and the very nature of the thing only admits of a modi- 
fication of the quantity, seeing that the quality is expressed by 
vowel-change. 

As a consequence of the necessity of supplying a demand 
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for an expression indicative of frequency, durability and con- 
bination or connection, there was a call for a special form to 
render the opposite idea of something disconnected, abrupt, 
sudden, isolated and unexpected, to be obtained by modifi- 
cation of the v.'ord, and thus accounting for the antecedent re- 
presentation of he which proceeding, as it were, direct from 
the throat without interference from the other organs of arti- 
culation, was more suitable than any other explodent letter for 
expressing the suddenness and abruptness of a report or ex- 
})losive sound when such required rendering by a figure of 
speech. But, even though it might, in after times, have been 
possible for ke and le to bo assimilated when nature was no 
longer the sole guide, yet they originally repelled and excluded 
each other, and (e could no more be inserted after ke than ke 
could be made to precede le ; besides which, the latter would 
imply a chronological precedence of ke and such a supposition 
cannot possibly be entertained or tolerated. The only solu- 
tion we can, therefore, arrive at is, that we are bound to accept 
le as being quite as independent a prefix as ke, and that the 
position of this term le was assigned to it phonetically after 
the initial term of the word instead of before it, through meta- 
thesis, or transposition. To look upon the prefixes ke and le 
as being nothing more than mere phonetic affixes is incorrect, 
for they evidently define the meaning of the word, in some res- 
pect, by modifying the quantity although not affecting the qua- 
lity. 

There are also instances of dc being found as a meaningless 
prefix, in which light we shall hardly be able to account for it 
otherwise than by attributing it to a phonetic change from the 
1 into the dental d. This is preferable to the argument that 
we have hero a softened 1, the consequence of reduplication, for 
this de is also found occurring before other consonants. 

By analysing the meanings of Ilk, fak, toek, it becomes ap- 
parent that the principal idea conveyed by the word is repre- 
sented by the explodent 1, in excatly the same way as we al- 
ready noticed of the s and p, while the final k, with which the 
above words terminate, merely serves the purpose of abruptly 
breaking oil the tune to imply a sudtlcn ending. Accordingly 
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the chief idea or radical meaning is modified to a degree cor- 
responding with the change the k, is made to undergo. \Ve 
find this letter supplemented by ng, m, iind h. in ting, tamj, 
toeng ; tun, tarn, toem ; tis, fas, toes. Timi signifies the sound 
produced by a small piece of money falling on a stone, and 
tang expresses the same thing of a large one, whereas tovng in- 
dicates the ringing tone of a bell, or the sound proceeding from 
a hollow bamhoo-cane when the same is struck with a hard 
weapon. It is our opinion that the fundamental or leading 
tone suffers no change, the same initial explodent being em- 
ployed in each case, but, the ng indicates prolongation, for the 
tone is not interrupted or brought to sudden conclusion but 
continues to librate through the nostrils ; we fancy we can 
hear a reverberation in tiny and tang quite as ])lainly as in 
toeng, hence we have ventured to modify the meanings in some 
measure, through replacing the stone by a body possessing 
some vibrative power and capable of emitting a tone; it is true 
that something hard is requisite in these cases, but it should be 
a resonant body, for in the above examples it is more likely to 
be the blow on the stone which it is intended to represent than 
the chinking of the coin. The resonance here implied is, so 
to say, passive and confined to the object; replacing this nasal 
by the labial liquid rn there is a further call fur the idea, not 
precisely of a puffing, but rather of a humming or blowing 
sound ; it conveys the notion of an expulsion of air in the per- 
formance of which the subject itself is engaged, so that tam 
and toem, besides indicating a resounding tone, have an extra 
influence in modifying the meaning. The discharge of a can- 
non is termed toem, doubtless with the intention of showin'>' 
that it IS accompauied by a hollow, booming sound ; tam names 
a flat, heavy body descending on the ground from above as, e. 
g., the falling down of the component parts of a house tumbl- 
ing-in, and the a in the word marks the presence of a rumbl- 
ing, and crashing noise. Ihc letter s is also concurrent with t 
in such cases : with the word tas we associate the sound of rat- 
tling, snapping, rustling, such as would ensue from the explod- 
ing of a percussion cap, or a rifle-ball entering a board or plank 
also the cutting of paper with a pair of scissors ; toes is the 
name for a smart, sharp pop or bang, such as one hears on 
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firing a revolver, or when the motion of certain bodies sndden- 
l}' ceases as, for instance, the surcease of falling drops of 
Avater. We fear, however, that these explanations are not quite 
as correct or as much to the point as might be desired. From 
the derivatiACs of ti^ Ave find that it principally implies the 
meaning of a continual dripping or falling doAVii, and this suf- 
ficiently explains the use ot the component letters of a Avord in 
Avhich .N is to be taken more in the light of a continuant than 
sibilant, and is employed for the special purpose of contrasting 
Avith the nasal because there is here no necessity for a letter to 
express resonance : besides s- is the only consonant AA'hich ad- 
mits of being used in conjunction Avith a t. Then, again, avo 
knoAv hoAv closely a final .s- approaches the sound of h in pro- 
nunciation, being deprived of much of its property in losing 
part of its hissing sound through aspiration. 

It seems t!i it r does not a’ppear in concert Avith /, but it oc- 
curs in Avords of the same species, c. j/.. (jar and .syo’, Avhere tlic 
adoiition of r is permissible because of the nature of the tone 
to the meaning ot Avhieh it adds the impression that the sound 
of rattling is to be heard : still, considering the various signifi- 
cations of these Avords, it Avould not be easy to comprehend 
them under one common category. 

From several of these little Avords ucav ones arc formed by 
again alfixiiig the self-same prefixes k6 and /f Avhen it often 
happens that a nasal lias been introduced before the t, and that 
Zc/c also occurs as Zcrc. Neither of these tAvo modifications is 
uncommon. It is not necessary to draw the line when one has 
stated that / is confused Avith r, for we so frequently discover a 
plionelicully intrusive n in the penultimate of primitiA'e AA’ords 
that, as a rule, the fact of having found the one affbrtls sufficient 
evidence for assuming the c.xistcucc of the other. 

ITitil noAv, Avc have merely occujiicd ourselves Avith the pre- 
liminary or first changes of the root, and have not paid atten- 
tion to any except the original meanings : a further adA'anci' 
should tin n be our next step. The dictionary supplies us Avith 
active forms for a few of thc-c Avords, like toek, f(t«, foca, tom, 
Avhieh rcsiteclively signify the producing of these radical tones. 
But there is no reason avIiv verbs from all such words may not 
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be used. It would, moreover, be strange if other derh’ative 
forms of these words were not actually in colloquial use. For, 
correctly speaking, the possible existence of no derivative can 
be denied, while there is a real demand for the expression of a 
certain meaning the idea underlying which has an independent 
form in use, even though present custom may be unacquainted 
with it, or may have neglected to preserve it, a thing of fre- 
quent occurrence. Howex’er, such forms did not, at first, come 
into existence at the same time and together with the roots ; 
it was once considered sufficient, and this sometimes happens 
even now, simply to mention the word marking the thing which 
is or does this or that, or the action itself of being or doing, in 
order to call attention to the subject. By saying tick-tick or 
tick-tock every one will be reminded of the ticking of a watch 
or clock. But the man who does not know these articles will 
think of something else giving forth a similar sound. So it 
comes that from tik we get the derivative tikfik a drop, and 
from tis we have menf’fin to drip, while I'ctik is the Malay for 
the ticking, or rather the tick of a clock. After the same man- 
ner menctak, transitive, means to hew or chop; uicnetas, trans- 
itive, signifies cutting open, or breaking through for the purpose 
of disuniting, as in ripping a seam, while the same ivord, intrans- 
itively used, expresses the bursting open of a hatched egg. 
Then mhiPtoek names the action of giving a soft or, better still, 
a muffled knock ; inenetis is to drip beside anything, also to 
descend from (with reference to origin): iiit'ih-fik, to fiatten by 
blows, &c. Also nicnffitis, which means to fillip otf, as in re- 
moving an insect from the hand by a sudden jerk from the tip 
of the finger, but, it is also u.scd to cxprc.ss the showing of a 
ring one wears by i)iishing forwar<l one’s finger iind thereby 
performing an action somewhat similar to filliping. The same 
meaning is ascribed to n>in)g<-tik but this word also means the 
act of jumping in insects, when it is executed by the stretch- 
ing out of their hind legs after the manner of a grasshopper, 
whence the primitive word kvtik receives an additional mean- 
iiig by being used to express a leg of this sort, which is, again, 
figuratively employed for the hammer of a rifle because a 
grasshopper’s leg more or less resembles it. Allied to ketik is 
the word kctmrj, the name for that posterior portion of the leg 
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sUuuteJ betvYcen tlie calf and the heel, while oerat is the 

term by lyhich the tendon arhillea is known, and niengeting is 
only used in the sense of severing or cutting through that par- 
ticular tendon of a man called the tendon achiUcH. Mengatok, 
with a as its first vowel, signifies tapping on a person’s head or 
striking a flint with a piece of steel ; by inserting an n in ke- 
tang and repeating the word, thus, kentang, we get a wooden 
block struck with a cudgel by the night-watchman as a sign- 
al. To these words the following are probably akin in point 
of origin, kelontang , a scare-crow ; ketontong, a pedlar : kelinting, 
a Chinese pagoda ! ive fancy this word is also traced as pro- 
ceeding from a Chinese source); kelent'nigan and kereniingan, 
ear-rings. !Many more examples of this kind could be easily 
found. 

Were it our intention to exhaust the subject to which we 
have been able to do little more than call attention, we should 
now, without further delay, have to speak of the new change 
of tone, obvious from the above examples, viz., the contraction 
of a dissyllable into a monosyllable in the first term of the word, 
and also the phonetic variation of the consonants which, as in 
all other languages, is. doubtless, also here originally due to 
merely dialectic difterences, but may, nevertheless, at one time 
have defined the meaning of the xvord to some extent. Be- 
sides, at the very outset and taking precedence of every other 
question, the direction of our discourse should now tend to- 
wards an enquiry into the laws regulating such tone-words as, 
in contradistinction to these already considered, we are obliged 
to terra arbitrary in default of being able to think of a more 
suitable and descriptive expression, one that would define the 
class better. For, although we have seen that there are words 
whose origin is traced to involuntary verbal imitation of sound, 
a still greater number probably owe their existence to caprice, 
a fact continually remarked in the case of children who habitu- 
ally render the thing they see, or what they see occurring, by 
■self-coined tones, doubtless very arbitrary,' but due to clearly 
indicated natural causes nevertheless, and for this reason agree- 
ing, now and tlicn, with the crpially arbitrary utterances of 
other children. 
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Even previous to making the above enquiries we should pro- 
eeed to give a more ample description, entering into the details 
of tlie antithe.sis^existing between these two great divisions of 
ivords. Arbitrary tone-word.s are. it is quite evident, diame- 
trically opposed to^lhc involuntary, verbal representations of 
sounds, therefore, when ive include the tone-imitative viords in 
tlic latter class wo do so for the express purpose of contrasting 
them M'ith the arbitrary tone-wurds, and to show that Ave look 
np'iu them in the light of words Mith a rellective tendency, not 
only answering to the sounds themselves but to something more 
besides, for they recall the very motions and gestures necess- 
ary for the accomplishment of the action itself, between Avliich 
and the sound consequently ensuing there is an intimate re- 
lationship : at the period when speech had not reached such a 
high state of perfection as at present, the language of mimicry 
and ge.sticulation must certainly have been of great importance, 
and that it has not yet taken its final leave of the world we 
learn friJiu the interesting article by Professor Geklaxd of 
Strasbnrg published in the Devhdu' Rund-sclnin for iMay last 
( 1886 ), and ti'eating on the language of signs cnqdoj'cd by the 
Indians. In the infant stages of our race, speech tvas full of 
motion, the movtauents of mimicry going hand in hand with the 
utterance of involuntary expressions for original tones. This i.s 
the reason nhy pronominal roots and radical prepositions have 
as much right to be considered imuluntary, verbal sounds as 
the lone-imitali\e Moril-'. It is clear that in this instance psy- 
clndogy and grammar do not fulfil prcci.scly the same oillec. 
d'he psi/clir siqiplied the material out (jf Avhich the language 
Avas constructed by the uow-s not in confornfity with any 
logical rules but, starting with the roots of iioun.s, verbs, pro- 
nouns, and pi'cposiiions, it dcvehqicd the language Avhile per 
fcctiug itself. 

Then, too, aic shi uhl mu be able to avuid a careful inves- 
tigation III thi' (nil damcntal meanings lielonging to the numc- 
rons aifixes Aviih Avhieh (he Malay abounds foi-. so tar, avc have 
only gone iu'o he and /'. and our discourse on these tAvo pre- 
fixes has not lit cn b’ any means cou']ilet(‘. 

E\idently ilicre is ample material ibr a prolonged enquiry on 
untrodden grounfl. 
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In conclusion we submit the following hypotheses : 

The stocks were derived from imitative and other in- 
voluntary soundsj sometimes even preserving, after the first 
and most prolonged period of their development, traces in their 
roots of the original primitive wording. Besides, foreign lan- 
guages have done much to bring about a state of perfection. 

It is not necessary for the roots to have been exclusively 
monosyllabic. The tone-imitative monosyllables consist, for 
the most part, of three elements, a consonant, a vowel and a 
final consonant. AVhen, in compliance with some system, a 
word becomes deprived of its terminal consonant, it can no 
longer be considered a true root, all that is left being an ab- 
stract tone. If we remove the s from the Malay word iis, we 
obtain a curtailed form which cannot iustly be deemed a real 
root. 

That ditferences of surroundings originally gave rise to a cor- 
responding variation in the roots cannot be questioned, yet, 
considering the uniformity of the ps//cke and the fact that 
the ancient races had still always some points in common, these 
must often have met in their utterances. Hence, to found the 
assertion that there is a family relationship existing between 
various branches, on the mere fact of a resemblance in sound 
between certain roots, would not suffice to place it beyond the 
pale of dispute. 

But these tone-imitative sounds coupled with those others, 
whose mutual agreement is a circumstance of far less frequent 
occurrence, and further combining with them to supply, by 
means of a portion of every imaginable determinative affix, the 
entire grammatical and lexicographical store in the word-struc- 
ture of the language, we say, these two classes of tones, modi- 
fied after the manner already stated, must certianly have pro- 
duced an indefinite number of unconnected, independent lan- 
guages which have, in some measure, long since disappeared. 

We beg leave to conclude this discourse with the above 
suggestions, and we trust that, provided always they are 
found to rest upon a sound basis of actual fact, they may 
be considered to have established a fair claim on the student’s 
attention. 




KLIENG’8 WAR-RAID TO THE SKIES. 

A DYAK MYTH. 


The Sea Dyaks possess numberless stories^ legends and 
fables banded down by tradition from ancient times. Some 
are related in plain prose, whilst others are set in a peculiar 
rhythmical measure, and sung to a monotonous chant, but none 
are written ; all are transmitted by word of mouth from gene- 
ration to generation. A story plainly told is an ‘‘ Ensera,” 
and a story sung is a “ Kana.” One large collection of 
ensera is similar in character to the stories of Reynard 
the Fox, whose place in Dyak tale is occupied by the Pelandok 
and the Kekura (the mouse-deer and the tortoise), who are 
always represented as acting in concert, and whose united cun- 
ning is more than a match for the strength and ferocity of all 
other animals. Intrigue and stratagem, so abundantly illus- 
trated in these fables are qualities upon which Dyaks love to 
dwell, and they have an analogous series of stories of the 
adventures of Apai Samumang and Apai Saloi, two men who 
are always plotting against each other, the latter however 
always being outwitted by the former, and then, when occasions 
serve, not ashamed to practice deceptions upon his own family. 
Other tales relate the history of Rajas and their dependents in 
various circumstances, but it may be that these have been 
borrowed in more recent times from Malay sources. Others 
describe the exploits of mythical Dyak heroes, and these per- 
haps constitute the most genuine specimens of the oral litera- 
ture of the Dyak race. Of this class the following is one, 
and being generally sung is called a “ Kana.” 

The greatest hero of Dyak mythical story is Klieng, of 
whom many exploits are recorded — good and bad, warlike and 
peaceful. He is supposed to belong to this world of ours, but is 
not now visible to human eyes as in the good times of yore to 
which Dyaks look back as the golden age. He is without 
pedigree. Tradition makes him out to have been found in the 
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hard kaot of a tree by Ngelai who brought him up as his 
brother. When of age, he developed a tendency to a wander- 
ing life, and never applied himself to any regular pursuit, 
except those of pleasure and war. He was wayward and capri- 
cious, yet handsome and brave; he would often disappear for 
months and even years at a time, and be given up as dead, and 
then would re-appear at his mythical home, coming from where 
no one knew, and no one dared to ask. He had a wonderful 
power of metamorphosis, and could transform himself into any- 
thing, and become monkey or man, tiger or oramj-ufan ; could 
be ugly or handsome ; dirty and diseased, or clean and healthy- 
looking just as he pleased. On one occasion, it is said, he 
turned himself into a fragment of a broken water-gourd, and 
in that disguise was carried by Ngelai in a basket to the battle, 
when, being set on the ground, he revealed himself in his true 
character and routed the enemy. In the following adventure, 
he figures as a man whom we should call a chimney sweep, 
and is named the “Smutty One, the Blackened Bambu,“ and 
it is not until the end of the story that his appearance changes, 
and he is recognised as Klieng. 

He married Kumang, the Venus of the Dyaks, but in his 
many wanderings and metamorphoses he became the husband 
of many others, yet always returned to Kumang in the inter- 
vals. And she, following his example, allowed herself the 
same wide license, and the varying incidents of their con- 
stantly securing separations and ro-uuions make up many a 
chapter of Hyak story, amusing perhaps, but not very whole- 
some. 

Klieng is not, so far as I know, called Petai-a ; but in 
Hyak estimation he holds the position of a tutelary spirit, and 
is sometimes presented with offerings, and often invoked as a 
helper of men. 

The story of the Ancient Traveller whose coming 
IS nnknown . 

The grey-haired Traveller whose way is hidden. 

His name is “Bangkok Arok Papong Engkiyong 
Bujang * “ Pengema Eihis Basong.”f 

(*) Literally : “The Booty Crooked One, the Charred end of Bambu.'’ 

(t) Literally : “ Yoting Slanting Moon.” The story represents Klieng as 
api)earing suddenly in his own house ; but in disguise, so he is not recognised 
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He is between Ngelui and Bujang Bulan Menyimbang. 

He is the Traveller whose cleverness is great. 

When he eats rice, at his touch it tastes like chestnut. 

The remains of his drink tastes like honey of the bee. 
Ngelai asks him, — 

“ What, friend, is the object of your visit to our country V’ 
“ What news have you to tell ? ” 

Klieng — None, friend, except that lam weary of pounding 
rice and fetching water. 

Ngelai — 0 you want to get married. 

Klieng — Even so ; I wish you to go with mo to ask Ku- 
mang to marry me. 

Ngelai — How can you marry whose country is unknown I 
Klieng — My country is the highland of light soil, which touched 
becomes sago, 

The Lake Barai, where bathe flocks of birds. 

So they began to cut the knotty brauches, as the evening 
was far enough advanced to begin discussion. 

Ngelai arranged his armlets of shell with distinctly cut 
grooves — 

Arranged his plumes of hair like slioots of llic young fern — 
Arranged his turban like the coil of the black cobra. 
Bungkok also arrayed himself : his waist-cloth m as of bark, 
His turban a bit of dried tekalong* bark. 

His armlets were a twi^t of rotan. 

They went to the other end of the wovcu-walicd house, 
AValkiug after each other keeping step; 

And came to the room of Tuton«'. 

O 

TatongSit down, friends, on the rvtuii mat woven by Lc- 
mantan of the laud of Eiitigclam. 

Sit on the mat woven in sprigs by Lemok called the star- 
like Lulong. 

Eat thcpiii(ii<g just coining into ripeness. 

Eat the little pinang gathered from the midst of the 
fruit trees ; 

* Owin" to my ignorance oi Ijotany, I can only, ii rule, give the native 
names of plants. 
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With spoon-leaf sirih spreading in septiform branches ; 

And tangled tobacco mossing like the hairy kelindang fern. 

And they fell to talking till the morning hours, speaking 
of many things. 

Tutong — What report, cousin, what news ? 

What is talked of in the land ? 

Nijelai — We wish to cut into the top of the wide spreading bee- 
tree. 

We wish to tie the feet of the great wood pigeon. 

And net the adong fish at the head of the stream. 

We ask for Kumang to wed our cousin the Traveller here. 
Tutong — My sister does not marry anybody. 

I require a man who has found a mosquito’s probosis big 
enough for a stanchion of a boat’s bow. 

I require one who has found pangolin’s tooth fit for a 
band of the nyabor* sheath. 

But my speech is that of joke and laugh, 

Talk spoken without thought. 

But truly I require a man who can lead me to rescue my 
father and motherfromTedai in the halved deep heavens ; 

One who can lead me to wage war where the dim red sky is 
seen ; 

This is the man whom I seek, whom I search for, to borrow 
as a debt. 

Klieng — I am the man, cousin Tutong : if to-night we split 
a bunch of rijic pinongs,^ to-morrow we carry war to the 
halved deep heavens. 

If wc split the red-spathed puiang, I can lead you to wage 
war to the zenith of the roomy heavens. 

So they agreed to split the pinang ; but the elder brother 
of Tutong refused consent ; and Ngelai’s company returned 
carrying faces of shame unable to meet the gaze of others ; 
with faces red like a lump of dragon’s blood. Coming to his 
own room, Ngelai wentto his sleeping place carved like the lumi- 

* A Dyak sword. 

+ “ MClah Pinang, splitting the betel-nut, is the name given to the 
marriage ceremony, ot which that action forms the central part. 
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nous sparks of the milky way. Great was the shame of 

Ngelai Bujang Pedar Umbang.* Then spoke Bangkok 

Arok Papong Engkiyong ; — 

Klieng — Let us three Ngelai and Bulan Menyimbang get 
birdlime, t 

Ngelai — To-day ? Shall we return in a day ? 

Klieng — Nay, we spend nights away, and take as provision three 
fasus of rice. 

Ngelai — Where shall we collect the birdlime ? 

Klieng — Say nothing ; let us start and fell pemp an tree of 

Ngelai of the Rain Chestnut, where we can arrange our 
weapons : 

Arrange the plumes of hair like shoots of the lemiding fem ; 

Put on the ancient war cap, the well fitting one; 

Take the war charms to gird the loins ; 

Take the shield cut in slanting curves ; 

Gird on the horn-hafted weapons ; 

Take the plumes of hair thickly studding the sheaths ; 

Carry the sumpitan of tapang wood.J 

And away they marched with feathers of the hornbill tos- 
sing in the sheaths. 

Away down the ladder of evenly notched steps, 

Holding the long rails converging at the bottom. 

So started the three setting forth from thence. 

In the day time they pushed on following the sun. 

By night they used flaming torches of light. 

But weak w'as Bulan Menyimbang, weaker than a scor- 
ched leaf ; 

The strength was gone from the midst of his loins. 

He fell to the right, but ivas caught by the horn-hafted 
sword. 

He fell to the left, but was held up by the barbed spear 
handle. 


* “ Youth of the Pedar (fruit) Skins.” 

t A metamorphical way of saying-: “ Let us go on the war path.” 
t A long wooden blow-pipe used for propelling poisoned arrows. 
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Spirit of the Winds — 0 dead is our friend, beloved of heart ! 

O dead is our husband, beloved of body ! 

And uprose Bunsu Entayang from the spout of the leaping 
■waterfall. 

Uprose Bunsu Eembia from the top of the bee-trees ; 

And touched him with the knuckles of the fingers of the 
hands. 

And dropped upon him oil sweetly perfumed ; 

And there was a twitching in the soles of his feet, 

A throbbing of the pulse in the region of the heart : 

And Bulan Menyimbang stood up. 

He smelled an odour like the scented jjhuru of the hills j 
He inhaled a perfume as of pressed cardamom flowers. 
And lo ! there was cooked rice, a bambu-full. 

And dried fish a basket full. 

“ Whether for life or for death I will eat this rice,” says 
he. 

And he ate to his satisfaction. 

He smoked, holding the fumes in his mouth, 

He ate pinang, throwing the refuse away. 

And Bulan Menyimbang started to walk. 

He walked slowly holding on to the wing feathers of the 
swalloM'. 

He marched on holding to the beak of the horubill. 

And there was heard a booming sound like the roar of the 
tidal bore, 

A rushing and crushing as of pelting rain. 

And Ngelai Bujang Pedar Umbang looked behind. 

Kgelai — O you are alive, friend ! our friend lives ! 

And the three went forward, and came to the highway like 
the breast of the land turtle, 

A path already made clear and good. 

Looking they saiv a long house which a bird could only 
just fly through in a day. 

A short house through which a little tajuk flies in a day. 
Kgelai — “ 0 that is an enemy’s house friend.” 

And he donned his coat of hair woven by a woman of 
Sempok with deformed shoulder. 
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He put on his war-cap of jungle fowl feathers. 

And girded on his sword tufted with hair, as big as an 
’ empty paddy bin. 

And set on his shoulder a sumpitaii. 

And grasping the shield with slanting ends Ngelai started 
to advance. 

“ Stop, friend,^’ says Bungkok Arok Papong Engkiyong 
Bujang Pengema Ribis Basong, 

“ That is not an enemy’s house, it is my firm lodge,” 

“ My house the worth of a riisa jar.”^ 

The three advanced, and saw a house of one door, a single 
row of posts, 

A beautiful house in the midst of a wilderness. 

Bulan — Whose sleeping place is this ? 

Klieng — That is the sleeping place of Laja, brother of Dara 
Lantang Sakumbang. 

This belongs to Ngelai Bujang Pedar Umbang. 

That to Tutong Bujang Lemandau Gendang. 

Bulan — And where is mine ? 

Klieng — Yon have none, Bulan Menyimbang. 

Bulan — You who have sleeping places are not more brave 
than I, 

In fighting with spears never did I run away. 

In fighting with swords never did I fear death. 

Klieng — Don’t talk so, Bulan Menyimbing 

Let us sit down here on this mat of well crossed warp; 
This Java mat with over-la[)ping ends. 

[ And Bungkok muttered growlings like thumpings of a 
Melanau building a boat. 

And talked like a Sebaru man upside down.] 

Klieng — t Where are you, ye Spirits of Contending AVinds ? 
Strike the house of Sanggul Labong at the lair of the 
kendairang snake. 


* The property of Dyaks consists in great part of old earthenware jars, 
comparatively valueless in themselves; but highly prized by them, and rang- 
ing from SIO to S-00 and SdOO a piece, 
t Klieng commands the wind.s to collect his army. 
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Call them to the war to the zenith of the deep heavens. 
Tell them of Batu Jawa’s house on the hill of the fea- 
thery tufted lemba. 

Tell them of Tutong’s house at Batang Gelong Nyundong. 

[ And the Wind Spirit arose and blew a strong blast, 

A violent tempest furiously raging. 

Broken were the struts and posts of the houses. 

Uplifted were the shingles of split wood.] 

“ What wind is this blowing with such strength ? 

“ What rain is this beating without stint V’ 

The Wind — We are not wind without object, not natural wind : 

We are wind inviting to the war on the skies following 
Bangkok who rescues the father and mother^ of Tu- 
tong at the zenith of the roomy heavens. 

Chwm — This is the debt to be incurred, this is to he wished 
and sought for. 

Cut down t)xe pempan tree, the rain chestnut : time it is 
we should be up and make ready. 

Sanggul Lalong descended from the cave covering the 
kendawanrfs lair 

Tutong came from his country of encircling rocks. 

And many were their numbers, numerous as the dawn : 

Their heads as a myriad of spots. 

And there was a rustling of the cardamom bushes as the 
army rushed by and was gone. 

They came to the river Tapang Betenong at the foot of 
the Riong Waringiu. 

“ 0 many are our numbers, more than sprats and minnows,” 

“ More than the layers of the plantain buds.'” 

“Try and search the companies, whether all be come or not ” 

And Kumpang Pali arose and looked around. 

He looked to the left, they stretched beyond the range 
of his sight : 

He looked to the right, the sound of the rear was not to 
be heard. 

“ We are more in number then sprats and minnows, 

“ More numerous than the layers in the plantain bud. 
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“ Thicker than the stringed hawkbells of iron. 

“ Is Sampurei here? Him I have not seen. 

“ If so, untimely will be our advance like the merunjun 
fruit of the uplands.” 

“ Slow our march and fruitless too ! 

“ Not so, let us onward ! 

“Nay if they come not, we do not proceed.” 


And Bungkok began to growl like a Melanau building 
a boat.* 

And to talk like a Sebaru man upside down. 


KHeng — Where are you, ye tempests ? I charge you to strike 
the house of Tinting Lalang Kuning, 

The land where Linsing Kuning spat out the refuse of 
pimng. 

AVhere are you, ye contending ivinds ? Strike the house 
of Tuchong Panggau Dulang. 

And the wind began to blow a violent storm, 

And struck the fruit trees uustiutingly. 

Bent were the struts of iiiedung Mood : 

Sent flying were the shingles of rcd jnvinj. 


The Jt'ind — “ What M'ind i.s this that M'ill not cease ? 

“ What rain is this that Mill not slacken ? 

“ We are not Mind Mithout object, natural M’ind : 

“ IV e invite you to follow Bungkok to the M ar 
“ Against Tedai in the circle of the roomy heavens ; 
“ To visit Cheudan at the half moon.” 

Chorus — “ That is the thing to be bought and borroM cd ; 
“ That is the debt to be incurred.” 

“ Cut doMii the niutiin tree, time for us to start. 

“ The army is Mithiii hearing -ne can take a rest.” 


* There is nothing peculiar about the bcat-bnilding of a Melanau, or talk 
of a Sebaru Djak: the iiauus arc introduced simply to make ihyme. 
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tjampurei — * “What about the army, cousin Laja? Shall 
wc try its mettle ? 

Laja — Try it, cousin, that we may know whose hearts are 
brave and fearless. 

And Sampurci donned his plumes of hair like shoots of 
the Utnidiag fern, 

Donned his purple coat like the black plumage of the 
crow. 

And grasped his slantingly cut shield. 

And he rose up and shouted like the roai'ing of the cave 
tiger. 

“The enemy,” said Bulan Mcnyimhang. “"Who are 
you ? ” 

We are not to he asked about.” 

“We are the army of Tedai from the circle of the roomy 
heavens,” 

“ The army of Chendan from the rising shining moon.” 

And they fought with spears sounding like thumping 
blows of the boat-huilders. 

They struck with swords, as if cutting through the 
dan bushes. 

And ISTgclai v. as beaten by the eoiupany of Sampurei. 

“ Let us stop the joke, .'sanijiurei, cnougli to have tested 
our fi icnds.” 

And they ccn.sed the play. 

And calkd back the great mass of the army, 

Aumcrous a.s the unknown spirits. 

And the army went forward. 

The foiemC'st were not within hearing of a ealling voice, 

As the hindmost were just bending to ih'-c aud advance. 

li e middle sounded like the pounding of the gurah 
fruit when st eking the taha.-\ 

* Si-.miiur£i and follow! i-, cominjr up to Klicnn'.s nnny, feign them- 
t-elvt fc to Le aiiu u;' a \v:th it 1 y wot of jokhfj^. 

f The juite the iJlpflcn ) rcot is coiDmonly used f(>r 

poii-onir.g hsh. which Lre thus obtained in yreat niinihers ; but other juoducts 
of the jung-le will serve the same ].urpose, and amongst these is a fruit called 
guriih," which may poss.bly be the cvecuUas inilicia. 
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And they came to the slaek water lake Tekalong ; 

Where flapping the water they bathed and dived. 

A pond was passed by the army in a panic. 

Lo ! Sampurei became weaker than a toasted leaf ; 
Slacker than the current met by the flood tide. 

The sweat of his body w’as as the streaming of a wet day. 
In the sweat of his side could be dipped an eight-leugth 
bambu water bottle ; 

And his body floated in his perspiration. 

And Nawai Gundai wept with heavy sighing of the breast, 
And shed tears with tender grief. 

After a time, lo ! Sampui-ei emerged, seized the betel-nut 
and ate it. 

And he smoked holding the fumes in his mouth. 

“ O Sampurei cannot die.’'’ So said the army. 

“ Cut down the iiiutiin and sii))u» with leafy branches.” 

“ Sufficiently strong are we in numbers to take counsel.’’ 
KUeng — Hear, all ye of the army ; 

Whoever first gets to the hill of Perugan Bulan, 

He shall be the possessor of Ivumang. 

Daylight came and the army ran a race. 

At midday Bungkok arrived first at the hill. 

And lo ! a spirit with long loose hair over the shoulders. 
Foaming at the mouth to devour some one. 

And he fought with Bungkok. 

Now the spirit was worsted, now he : 

But the spirit was beaten, being dashed to the left and 
flung to the right. 

xVnd whining, the spirit bcsecched him to cease, and let 
him go free. 

Spirit — I will give you a charm, as big as a hearth-stone to 
make you invulnerable. 

Klieiig — I refuse. 

Spirit— -1 will give you courage and never shall you wage war 
without taking spoil. 

Klieng — I refuse. 

Spirit — I will present you with a tooth of mine which will 
become a ladder reaching to the flock of clouds. 
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1 will give a tooth with which you may ascend to the 
house of grandmother Manang.^ 

Klienrj — If so, I will let you go. 

So Bungkok let the spirit go free. 

And the main army began to arrive at the hill Perugan 
Bulan ; 

Close to the precincts of grandmother Manang. 

And came to the rising shining moon. 

“ Rest all ye of the army ; said Sampurei ; 

“ May be we arc vainly following tlie paths and tracks of 
wild beasts.” 

Kliencj — AVe shall not return without gain and without spoil. 
Sampurei — How so ? 

Klieng — Whenever I have gone to inflict fines, never did I 
return empty-handed : 

Every day did I bring a string of knobbed gongs. 

Whenever I have gone on the war-path, never did I 
return unsuccessful. 

Every month did I get a seed of nibong palmt 

Here let us test the skill of tlie woman, the stimulant 
of the bones. 

Whose hands are those which can work skilfully ? 

And Sampurei arose, and threw up a ball of dressed thread ; 

And it became a clump of bambus. 

Sapungga arose, and tossed a ball of raw thread ; 

And it became a plant of rotan. 

And the Chief set in the ground the spirits tooth, 

And he arrived at the falling, setting sun. 

He planted the spirit's tooth, and it reached to the rising 
shining moon : 

It became a ladder of iron wood, perfect with eighteen 
steps. 

And Ngelai stood up, and tossed a ball of red dyed thread 
to the sloping heavens ; 

* An old medicine woman who is supposed to live in the skies, and to 
have in her keeping the “ door of heaven,’' through which the rain falls to 
the earth. 

f Meaning a human head. 
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And it became a flower snake whose tail twirled round 
the Three Stars, 

Whose head caught Sembai Lantang Embuyang. 

And Tutong arose, and flung a ball of blue dyed thread ; 

And it became a cobra whose tail caught the star of mid- 
heaven. 

And with staring eyes it seized the loins of Buyu Igang. 

There was a single hambii on the highland wood 

lighted upon by flocks of white storks. 

And the main army marched on, and ascended to the 
circle of the roomy heavens. 

The vanguard came to the house of !Manang Kedindang 
Arang of speckled skin — 

Of Manang Gensarai of sweet smelling cardamom. 

Sampiirei — ’Is your house free of entrance, grandmother ? 

She did not reply (as much as) a grain of rice 

She did not answer (as much as) a bit of bran. 

The Afmy—0 why does not grandmother answer us ? 

Sampurei ai'ose, and clutched a log of wood. 

Threw it at her, and hit the hole of her ear. 

And lo ! out came bees and dragon flie.s. 

Out rushed pythons and black cobras. 

The Army — No wonder graudmuther does not hear, so many 
things are in her ear. 

Again they inquire ; Is your house free of entrance, 
grandmother ? 

I. Manang — lly long house, children, is never tabooed ; 

My short house has no forbidding laws. 

Sampurei — How can that house be large enough for us — 

A house of only one door, one family, 

A house of otih" one row of medang posts ? 

/. Manang — Come up, grandson, this my house is large enough 
for you all. 
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Up they went, and not before the army was all inside 
was the house filled. 

And the army rested there. 

“Let us of the army fetch wood and seek for meat : ” so 
said they. 

I. Manatuj — No, no, grandchildren; at all costs, I will give 
you a meal. 

And she filled with rice a pot the size of a chestnut ; 

And a pot of meat the size of a birds egg. 

Said Sampurei : “I will go in, and see grandmother 
cooking.” 

Sampurei — Where is the rice ivhieh has been cooked, grand- 
mother ? 

I. Mananrj — That is it, grandson, only that. 

Sampurei — Let me swallow it all up and no man know it. 

I. Mananrj— ^ot so, grandson, let each one fairly have his 
share : do you go and get leaves.’^' 

Away went Sampurei and fetched some blades of lalanj 
grass. 

I. Mananrj — “ Why bring that — for a pig’s litter ? 

Sampurei — No, friend, to cat rice wdth. 

I. Mrinanj — How can a man eat with lalanj leaves ? 

Sampurei — Don’t you kiKDV how much a grain of rice is ? 

/. Mananrj — Go again and fetch some plantain leaves 

Sampurei — I will not ivcary myself to no purpose : 

Were they required I know how to get utapn : 

As for rice there is none to be put into the leaves. 

And grandmother Manang arose, and took rice and 
meat ; 

She served it out sitting, piling it in heaps as high as 
herself Avas sitting. 

She served it out standing, piling it in heaps as high as 
licrself was standing. 

o 


* DyakH have to fcetl a lar^e company, plates are apt to run 

sbftrt; so they use the large leaves of one or two kinJs of trees, as a snbsti- 
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I. Manang — Sampurei, you divide the food : long have men 
praised your skill in dividing portions. 

Siimpurei — Yes^ grandmother. Get ready, all ye of the army. 

And he took the rice and meat, and tossed it to the left ; 

He tossed it to the right and behind, and sprinkled it 
about : 

And yet not a grain was lost. 

Astonished was grandmother Manang. 

I. Manang — In truth you are clever, grandson, skilful with 
the tips of your fingers. 

But why do not you eat, Sampurei ? 

Sanipiirei — Full is the bag made by my mother, the pouch made 
by my grandmother. 

And the remainder of the rice left by the army was a 
matful ; 

The fragments of meat five plates full. 

But it was all devoured by Lualimban ; 

Yet still he wanted to cat, wide open was his mouth. 

They fetched ten posits of rice, and upset them into his 
mouth ; yet still he wanted more. 

They got a chest of paddy, and poured it into Lis mouth, 
rammed it down with a rod; but yet he was not satisfied. 

And he proceeded to cat the gongs big and small and tlie 
jars. 

And all the goods of grandmother iManang were con- 
sumed, and the old lady wept. 

K/icitg — You have also shown your power, grandmother ; so 
have we : 

But do not be vexed at heart ; 

Your things shall all be restored as before. 

*Aftcr their jokes were ended, grandinuthcr Manang 
departed. 

The siditary biinibtt on the highland, the army marched 
by and was gone. 

The vanguard came to the hill of “ Jengku Lcngan ” like 
a kenihagan fruit in red-ripe bloom, 
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The ridge of trickling rain like the flow of burnt resin. 

It is the country of j’oung Sabit Bekait Selong Lanchong. 
His people go with the army, two of them claiming the 
foremost place : 

Tebingkar* Langit Luar, Bujang Bintang Ensaiar, 

And Kariring Tambak Aping, Bujang Bintang Betating : 
These with Sampurei and Sapungga marched at the head 
of the army. 

They came to the rock of a thousand heights, the land 
of the cave tiger. 

The hill of Sandar Sumpit, the land of Ukit Peketau 
Payang. 

Klieng — Which is our way, cousin ? 

I know not : hitherto when on the Mar-path, I have only 
come as far as this. 

And Bangkok went foi-M'ard, and growled like a Melauau 
building a boat, 

Muttered like a Sebaru men upside down. 

And lo ! the way at once was clear and straight, 

A highway like the breast of the land turtle. 

Then began a rustling of the cardamom bushes, as the 
army marched by and M'as gone. 

They came to the highland of la-hunpai copse ; 

Where Tcdai hung out to dry the tufted Mtir-plunies ; 

To the level lowland Mbcrc Chendan shaped the teujj- 
ulav(j\ posts. 

And the army stopped there and rested. 

Cut doM n the ifbais tree in the jungle : M’ho of us M'ill 
form a company to spy out the land ? 

I for one," said Sampurei Manok Tauei of the munamj 
haM'kbells. 


* I have not bctu able to dis-cover the meaning of “ Tebingtar and Ka- 
rii'ing. ’ There are many M olds in these ancient tongs. M’hcse signification 
the present generation of Dyaks has lost. Omitting these two terms, the 
rest stands thus; “The AVide Heaven, Young Shooting Star, The Aping 
(kind of palm) Plant, Young Star Constellation.” 

f In the festivals to Singalang Burong, high poles are erected in front of 
the house, having on the topis of them carvctl figures of the rhinoceros horn- 
bill which is called by Dyaks tcnyulumj. 
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“ I for another/’ said Sapungga Bujang Medang. 

Kariring was another, Young Aping, the star-cluster 
youth. 

These three went forward walking in single file ; 

And arrived at the house of Pintik Sabang, watcher of 
the spirits which cannot see. 

'• 0 that is Sampurei.” Up they started and flung spears, 
missing on either side. 

They fought with swords reaching far over the shoulder. 

“ This is the enemy,'” shouted Sampurei. 

And they fought with spears like the thumping of the 
boat-builders. 

They struck with swords as if cutting through the pfitiilnu 
bushes. 

All day they strove ; at night they returned. 

The Army — Well what news bring ye, ye who spy out the land ! 

“ We could not find the way : ” they reply. 

Army ~ In vain we trust to you : 

Talk no more of the clever-speaking maidens. 

Cease to think of the pretty girls, as they totter going 
over the tree-stems. 

KVieny — Since it is thus, let me be the spy. 

You go with me, Laja, brother of the virgin Lautan 
Sakumbang. 

You also, Ngelai, Bujang Pedar l^mbang. 

Let us three go alone. 

“ I go with you,” said Sampurei, the youth who never 
flags. 

And Bungkok rose up, and donned his coat of black hair 
all glistening. 

Over it a cotton padded coat, woven by Bunsu Rcmbia 
who rides the flood-tide wave. 

Slowly be walked holding to the wings of the swallow.* 

Swiftly he ran, quicker than the speed of the gazelle.* 


♦ A mystifying contradiction, sjycimens of which are fonnd in other 
sonpB, as when Ini Slanang gives this puzzling answer to an inquiry about 
distance. “ If yt u start in the morning, you will be a night on the 'way ; if 
“ you start in the evening you will get there at once.” .^o above, Klieng 
spoke of the same house as long and short. 
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And arrived at the house of Pintik. 

Pintik — O that is Sampurei. 

Klieng — Will you fight with me ? 

Pintik — Nay, I simply chose to hare a bit of play with Sam- 
purei. 

And they came to the place where people bathe like 
tumbling prawns. 

And as the day was now dim, they rested. 

Lo ! there was heard a rattling giggling talk of argus 
pheasants with shawls red as fire which burns the dry 
jungle.* 

They came to bathe splashing the water about like 
showers of falling rain. 

“ I smell an odour of Sampurei ; so said Bunsu Tedai. 
Klienc — How can they recognise us ? 

Tedai — If Sampurei be really here, his head shall be cut off 
on this tree-trunk. 

[And Sampurei rose up, and thrust at him a spear.] 

Tedai —There are gadflies about, the day is closing in. 
Sampurei — 0 my mother ! the blow of my spear he thought 
but the sting of a fly ! 

And they came forth and ascended the house when the 
feasting was at, its height. 

“ Welcome, cousins ; come and sit down.'” 

-And they were given to eat, and were afterwards asked 
to sing the Pundong song.'f 

They were willing; so ran the word. 

Kheng — How goes the song ? [AATiatcver r'our skill ‘'suggests;'^ 
said they.] 

If so, here it is. 

“ Fell the nihong p.nlm to be suspended (in other trees) ; 

* Klieng and his friends are now supposed to be near Tedai'e house ; 
they lie concealed in ambush in the junale near his bathing place. The 
argus pheasants, ' are women who come for their ablutions 
t They come out of their concealment, and proceed to Tedai’s house as 
friends. A fcstival toSingalangBurong is being celebrated. The “ Pandong " 
is a trophy which is erected in the verandah of the house, and upon which 
are hunsr shields, sjiears. war-charinB, etc. 
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'• Let it fall to the earth in the middle of the road. 

Tear and squeeze the heart of Tedai. 

“ Fell the nibong palm to be suspended ; 

Let it fall to the j^ronud at the end of the bridge. 

“ Tear and squeeze the heart of Chendan.” 

Tedai — Why sing you so. eursiug our he ;rts ? 

Klieng — We are eoufused, cousiu ; our heads arc giddy ; we 
will slop. 

And getting up they climbed to the upper room when 
they heard weeping and wailiug.* 

“ 0 the sorrow of my conception of Indai iMendong, half 
of the fnll moon. 

“ I thought she would have won a husband. 

“ Who would shout like a in the attacking 

“ army. 

“ All unripe her father and I shall be used by Tedai (as 
“a sacriBce) to raise the Pn/iffoay of the rhinoceros 
“ hornbill. 

“ 0 the vanity of giving birth to Kuning Jawa : 

“ I thought she would have married a man. 

Even a di-^on-fly, accustomed to rush and strike and 
sting the ribs ( of the enemy) . 

“ They cannot rescue her father and me who arc to be 
“ killed by Tedai to make the war plums.” 

And llungkok seized the iron cage. 

They cried out, thinking death was near. 

*• It is I ; ” said Klieng Bujang Ranggong Tungo-aug. 

It is I said Laja, brother of the virgin Lantan Sakum- 
bang. 

And they rejoiced in spirit. 

Klieng pressed them into a lump the size of a squirrel : 

Held in his hand they became as small as a pinaug. 

lie stowed them in his quiver, and only when arrived at 
home did he take them out. 

* la the upper part of the house they hear the ca])tive father and 
mother of Tutong wailing and bemoivning their fate, as destined by Tedai for 
a forthcoming sacrifice. They are confined in an iron cage, 
t An animal something like a dog. 
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They descended below. 

The army had come up, and Chendan knew. 

“ This is the enemy,” said Tedai ; and fled carrying ofl' 
his wife and children. 

Then they fought with swords and speans, and the fol- 
lowers of Tedai w ere beaten. 

And all who lived there were killed. 

It was midday, and the army rested. 

Sampurei looked round, and lo ! half heaven was darkened. 


Armij — O what is tliis? 

Klieng — That is 'I’edai’s army : now shall we have an enemy 
to fight witli. 

Of the followers of Tedai were fifty who could fly. 

And they fought hand to hand with Sampurei, as if chop- 
ping mango fruit. 

They hurled their spears, as if pouuding on the loud- 
sounding mortars. 

And their strength was all spent. 

In their mouth was the sensation of the poisonous taha. 

Sidiipurei — More deadly arc these enemies, friend, thanfreshly- 
dug fnha. 

More fatal than the parasite-eo\erod 

Never did 1 fight with foes like these. 

forward eainc one of Tedai ’s men, Bigul by name: 

Big Avas the end of his no-se ; a rhempak fruit grew upon it. 

By breathing against any one, he blew him to the dis- 
tance of a hill : 

At each inhalation a man was drawn under his chin. 

But there was one of the followers of Klieng who could 
kill him, 

Pantak fseragatak hi> name, who by burrowing could 
walk underground ; 

tint he came and smote Bigul, who died by his hand. 

Then Sampurei came face to face with Tedai. 

And was struck by Tedai from the slioulder even to the 
loins. 
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Foi’ward rushed Laja, and met the like fate. 

And many were slain by Tedai. 

Tlien for the first time Tedai met Eiingkok face to face. 

Klieng — What is your title, cousin, when you strike the snake ? 

What is your title, cousin, when you smite the boa ? 

Tedni — My title, cousin, is the Big Bambu, overshadowing 
the houses : 

Melanjan, cousin, is another w'ith a branch of red-ripe 
fruit. 

Klieng — If you are Big Bambu, cousin, overshadowing the 
houses, I am Short Sword to cut the Bambu. 

If you are Melanjan, cousin, I am Growling Beai', making 
my nest on the Melanjan tree, making it cease to bear 
red-ripe fruit. 

And Tedai rushed forward and thv’ew at him a spear, the 
beak of the white kingfisher ; 

And hurled at him a lance with double-barbed head. 

And pierced was Bungkok in the apron of his waist cloth, 

Grazed were the ribs of his side : 

When off dropped the disguise covering his body ; 

Aw'ay fell the sweat-preventing coat. 

Then it was they recognised him to be Klieng. seeing he 
was handsomer than before. 

And Klieng jjaid back : he aimed at him a spear newly 
hilted with horn. 

And Tedai was struck and fell ; and was seized by Tatau 
Ading. 

He fell leaning against the palm tree of Bungai Kuyiug. 


Klieng — Tedai's head do not strike off, Sampurei, lest we have 
no more enemies to fight with. 


And the great army drew back to return. 

Rushing and rustling they marched along the highway. 
They filed through the gloomy jungles, sounding like an 
army of woodmen : 

Through solitudes uninhabited, full of weird sounds. 
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Those in front arrived at the house of Manang Kedin- 
dang Arang. 

There they stopped a night to inquire the way of grand- 
mother Manang. 

I. Manang — The road, grandsons, lies straight ahead from my 
house. 

Sa)iij}iirei — You are oul\' teasing us, grandmother; we shall 
kill you. 

I. Manang — Hold, grandsons ; I am simply joking and laugh- 
ing, talking fun with you. 

Then the Mauaug brought a tub three fathoms long. 
Anng — "VYhat is that for, grandmother? 

I. Manang — This, my sons, is to lower you down to the earth. 
Sampurei — How can that be large enough ? 

I. Manang — Large enough, my sons ; settle into it all of you. 

And the army rose up, and arranged themselves into it. 
And the tub was not full till the army had all got in. 

And they were lowered by grandmother Manang to the 
earth. 

It was the country of JS’gelai where the army found 
footing. 

Klieng and Ids company returned to Tinting Panggan 
Dulang. 

This is somewhat curtailed in length ; but to give it in 
ed'tenvo would weary the reader. Dyaks have a strong ten- 
dency to prolixity and circumlocutions, both in their ordinary 
conversation and in their folk-lore ; and delight to use a dozen 
similes where one would do; and to repeat over and over 
again the same thing in different words, apparently with the 
double object of showing the extent of their learning, and to 
till up time. This song of Klieng's exploit, if given in full, 
would take nearly a whole night to sing, especially by a good 
Dyak rhymist who would amplify it with extemporal additions 
of his own as he proceeded. Sufficient is here re-produced to 
show the main points of the story ; and to unveil the region 
of ideas with which Dyaks will amuse themselves in the vacant 
hours of the night. The singer lies on a mat in the very dim 
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light of the verandah of the house and reheai’ses the myth in 
a slow monotonous chant ; whilst his audience are sitting or 
lying around, listening to his period.s, and commenting or 
laughing as the mood suits them. 

These songs of native lore would be more interesting if 
they contained references throwing light on the former history 
and condition of the Dyaks ; but I have found little of this 
kind to reward a search through many pages of verbiage. 
This legend of Klieng’s, putting aside the prodigies of it. 
describes the life and habits of the Dyaks as we now see them : 
and the only gleam into a different past which it gives is the 
reference to tlie sacrifice of human victims, which probably 
formed a not uncommon element of their religious rites in 
remoter ages. 

I must add that the translation is as literal as I can make 
it : but I am conscious of how much the iieculiar characteris- 
tics of the original have been lost in the process. A perpetual 
play of alliteration and rhyme, and an easy rythmical flow of 
the lines are of the essence of all Dyak folk-lore : but I have 
not been able to re-produce these in the English. 

J. PERHAM. 


Kote. — I append a few qxiotations from the Drak to iJlustrate the sound 
and measure of the origiual. 

Duduk di tikai rotan anyam lemantan indu, di Enligelam tanam tunsamr. 
Duduk di tikai lelingkok onyam Lemok ti bejulok Lulong- Biutauff. 

Empa pinang puda ti baru lega nelagu langkang. 

Pakai pinang kunchit ulih nsierepit ruang tebawang. 

Sirih sidok ti betumbok tujoh takang. 

Piura tusot ti ngelumut takang kelingd.mg. 

When Bulan ^ienyimbang faints through violent exertitms, two guardian 
spirits come to his assistance; — 

Angkat Bnnsu Entanjing ari tengichiug n ong nunggang. 

Angkat Bnnsu Rembia ari puchok tapang undang. 

Lain di-tegu euggn jeugku tunjok jari. 

Di-tata enggo lala minyak angi : 

Xyau kekebut di inggut tapa kaki. 

Xyau kekebak di luak lungkul ati. 

Lain angkat Bulan Jtenyimbang. 
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The tempest striking- the fruit trees and houses is thus put: — 

Ribut muput angin kenchang, 

Buah mangka uda betagang. 

Jfyau chundong di sukong lamba medaug, 

Nyau ngensiat di atap jaung jerenang. 

Ribuh apa tu bangat nda badu, 
tljan apa tu lain uda leju ? 

Klieng curses his enemies in a few ^-rcrds half metaphorical half literal 

Tebang nibong begantong surong, 

Rebah ka tanah arong jalai ; 

Kebok kernk enggo atari Tedai. 

Tebang nibong begantong surong, 

Rebah ka tanah puting jamban : 

Kebok kerok enggo atari Chendan. 
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(Resumed from p. 138 of Journal No. 15 of June, i885.y> 


Upon hearing this, Mr. Mateuef, growled not a little at 
the Bandahara, and threatene I to meation it to the King, who, 
he was sure, would order more troops at once. The King hav- 
ing promised him some 1,200 men, Mateltef once more land- 
ed with 300 men of his own troops and 800 Malays, fortified 
a brick house, built a bridge over the river, and took the con- 
vent ; but a short time afterwards requiring some more Ma- 
lay troops, and the King having sent him only 200 men, he 
could not do anything else but try and starve out the town ; he 
landed some more guns to enable his troops, covered by some 
rough wooden intrenchments, to approach the town gra- 
dually, though they were still very much exposed to the 
fire of the Portuguese Forts St. Domingo, Madre de Deos, 
St. Jago, and to that of the convent of St. Paulo. In the 
meantime, the Governor, Andrea Furtado, had been 
fortunate enough to introduce secretly into the place some 
people from the neighbourhood, whilst, a short time be- 
fore our troops had lauded, two galleys coming from Pahang, 
had smuggled into the place a small* detachment of 60 Euro- 
pean soldiers. Un the other hand, many of our troops got 
sick, paitly from overwork and partly from excess in drinking 
arrack and eating fruit; fiiiidly two vessels called the United 
Countries and X\ic Erasmus coming from the Maas and arriving 
off Malacca on the 14th July, brought relief to our troops. He 
now had eleven vessels with him, viz., the Orange, the Middel- 
burg, the Mauritius, t\\e Black Lion, the White Lion, the Great 
Sun, the Nassau, the Amsterdam, the Small Sun, and the two 
vesstls mentioned as coming from the Maas, and besides these 
he had seven small ve.-sels. Now and then were sorties made, 
some from the town, but wdthout any result, neither did our 
troops make much progress, and there were daily many sick 
people among them. This lasted till the month of August, 
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when Mr. Matelief got the news that a strong Portuguese 
fleet was approaching. 

Iso sooner had M.stelief received that intelligence than he 
gave orders to move the artillery ba k again from Campo Klin 
and to re-embark all the baggaue. Five or six days before, 
having made a general inspection of his troops, he found they 
still numbered 1,'200 men, among whom svere some 33 wounded 
and 163 sick. Yet, he sailed with these tro ips on the l/th 
August, and about noun fell in with the Portuguese fleet, 
which he fired upon until nightfall. He found that the fleet 
consisted of 16 heavy galleons, 4 galleys, 1 caravel, and 14 
other craft, manned by 3,751 Europeans and about twice as 
many natives, with which it was intended to conquer Atjeh, 
Malakka, Djoh >r, Pahang, Pataui, Bantam and Amboina. 

On the 18th the Nassau, before she could weigh anchor, 
was bo irded by one of the enemy’s vessels, whereupon the ships 
Orange- and Middtlburg hastened to reli ve her ; but in their 
hurry these two very awkwardly contrived to get entangled 
with each other. Alvaro Carvalho, the Portuguese Vice- 
Admiral, perceiving this, at once hoarded the Middslburg, at 
the same time Don Evrique de Yorixha’s galleon boarded 
the Orange on one side whilst Don Dearte de (tuerr.Cs *j-al- 
leon attacked it right forward on the b.)w.s. 

The Mauritius, seeing this, went immediately for Don Duarte, 
when-upon a fierce b.ittle ensued, in which the Portuguese," 
as well as our men, fought valiantly ° ’ 

At last the Maurdms, set tiro to Don Du\rte*s galleon and 
thus freed itself, but the Mtddelbarg romaiuing entangled with 
Alvaro Carv.aliio’s and Don Dlmrte’s gilleons, all these 
three vessels were destroyed by fire, though most ot' the crew 
of the Middelhunj were rescued. Ai.vxro Carvilho and 40 
or oO of his crew, who tried to save themselves in one of the 
boats of the Middrlburg, wore all killed bv the crew of the 
Orange -.es-Qn Carv iliio was not spaivd, though Matklief did 
his utmo't to rescue him. Matelief, wlio with his vi ssel the 
Orange had hoarded Don Kxkiqie de Xorinh.P-. galleon and 
had posscs>cl liimscll of her two flag,, sumiimiied him to 
haul down ami to Mirrcudcr. Xorim.a, lowering his last fla- 
conveyed tue impression that he was about to surreuder and 
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by dint of this stratagem, escaped out of tbe hands of his ene- 
mies. However, his galleon had been riddled by cannon-balls 
and he had lost the greater part of his crew. 

• The Nnssau was set on fire by her two Portuguese assailants, 
but her whole crew were rescued, save six men who had been 
killed in the action. We lost in this engagement otf Cabo 
Eachacin, 2 vessels, 24 men killed, and a great many wounded. 

The Poitnguese too lost 2 vcssl-Is, bnt tliey had about live or 
six hundred men killed, amongst whom were the following nobles, 
^ heads and captains of the navy', \ iz. : — Vice-Admiral Alvaro 

Carvalho and Ferxaxdo da Silva, his relation : Duarte de 
Gtjerk.a, captain of a galleon; Diego Ortez da Favorra, 
Don Manuel Mascarenhas, Manuel d’Albukcrke, Sebas- 
TIAAN DI ISIlRAN’DI, AntOMO DI SiLVLIRA, DoU FnrIQUE DE 
Castro, Manuel de AIello and also two S|)anish Dons on 
board of the A'iceroy’s vessel. But for the rowing galleys, 
their loss would have been heavier still, for, assisted by those 
vessels, they were able to move about even in a dead calm. 
Matelief resolved on the J9th to attack the fleet again; 
weighed anchor on the 20tli and got engaged on the 22nd with 
almost all his vessels, viz., the Orange, Mauritius, IVitte Lceuw 
(White Lion), Zivarte Levuir ( Black Lion ), Eiasmus and the 
Groote Sou (Great Sun). 

But as the enemy' continually' retreated, our vesseds \v ere un- 
able to do them much damage. 

During the night of the 24t}i the Portuguese fleet chang- 
ing its tactics, made for ours very suddenly. This produced 
a panic amongst our people at tirst, the more so as it was night 
more or less and thus our vessels get very much separated 
from fcacli other. Soon after, however, thev' joined company 
again, and all running before the wind, the enemy had to give 
up the pursuit, and retnincd to Alalacca. AVith regard to tbe 
Portuguese commanders and capfuius of the navy and the 
size of their vessels. I have fouud a record of the following, 
V viz. : — 

Don Paulo <ir Fr riii^-oi'-s ship of 1000 tons. ruPs vessel.' 

Don Martin d' Alpiiuuso .. ilOO ,, (The A'ice-Acaui- 

Don Pedro Murenam bOO ,. 
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Sebastiaan Soarez „ 700 „ 

Don Francisco de Norinha „ 700 „ 

Don Francisco dei^otomaj or „ 700 „ 

Antonio de Souza Falcon ,, 500 

Besides 3 galleys and 12 barges. 

The names and tonnage of those of our vessels which were 
still left are the following, viz. : — 


The Oramje of 700 tons (the Admiral’s vessel.) 

GiooteSon (Great Sun) of 500 tons. 

Erasmus ,, 6 10 „ 

Vereevigde Landen (United Countries.)^, S'^O „ 

„ Mauritius 700 „ 

Amsterdam 800 „ 

Swarte Leeuw (Black Lion) „ 600 
fVitte Leemv (’White Lion) 600 „ 

Kleine Son (Small Sun) 200 „ 


■With these vessels, Mr. Matelief sailed to Djohor on 
the 24th of August, and the nest day he lost sight of the Por- 
tuguese fleet, which returned to Malacca. On the 13th of 
September, he entered the river of Djohor where the King 
came to meet him and welcomed him. 


Mr. Matelief sailed on the 18th ditto to Batu Sawar to 
settle several urgent matters, among which the chief was to 
hurry on the King to fortify his town (which could easily 
be done, if the ilalays would but woik) ; scondly to supply 
his fleet with provisions ; in the third place to bind the 
King to send some prahus to Atsjien and Malakka, to inquire 
w'hether Dutch vessels had arrived there, and finally to try 
whether gunpowder could be got somewhere. But the Ma- 
lays wanted us to fortify their town, and gunpow'der (even 
of the worst quality) was not to be had for love or money. 
So Mr. Matelief discovered, that it was simply a waste 
of time to have any more dealings with this King and the 
Malays. 

Batu Sawar is a town situated 5 or 6 miles up the river 
of Djohor, which is at that place very beautiful, broad and 
deep, and has therefore a supply of fresh water. The greater 
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part of the country is low, and the houses are built on piles 
alontr the river. There are two fortresses — oue called liatu 
Sawa one Kota di Sabrang. 

Eatu Sawar is about l.-iOd paces iu circumfereueR, almost 
square, and is fortitie I with palissades 49 feet big i, standing 
close together ; it is fnrthsr provided wlths)rac interior out- 
works. It is built oil level ground, close to the river, 
a quarter of an hour’s walk from tlie neare't hills, and 
the river could easily be conducted to the place. Inside, it 
is thickly inhabited and filled with attap houses ; but those 
of the King and some of the courtiers are built of wo id. 
Kota Sabrang is about f.iur or five hundred paces in circum- 
ference and also is almost -quare. There are about thi’ee or four 
thousand men able to beir arms within Batu Sawar and Kota 
Sabrang, thou;h most of the people live outside the fortress. 
The whole of the laud belongs to the King but that does not 
matter much, for if people apply for it, they can get as much 
as they like; it looks very fertile and abounding in trees. Ad- 
miral Mat ELI EF gave the King several plans and good sug- 
gestions for the fortification of the place, but the Malays were 
too indolent to work. Hence, perceiving that it was beyond 
his means to conquer Malacca just then, and that thereby 
the first clause of the recently concluded treaty became void, 
Matelief begged the King to grant the Dutch a place for 
their residence. The King gave him permission to choose any 
place in the country that he liked, provided, however, that he 
should be bound to fulfil the other articles of the treaty. 

The King on the other hand solicited of Matelief a piece of 
land in Malacca when it should have been taken, which was 
granted to him on proper terms. This however looked very 
much like selling the skin of the bear, before it had been caught. 
The prince furthermore asked for the loan of some hundreds of 
rix dollars, nay even one thousand, which sum he would repay 
in such goods as we might wish, promising at the same time 
that he would not ask for any more money, until the first loan 
was repaid. Secondly he demanded that the Ministers of the 
States should assist him against all his enemies, either on the 
ofl’ensive or the defensive, and finally that, on his request, 
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they should assist Ir.m also with ships, troops, ^iius, etc., and 
that Matei.ief should lemain there with his fleet until the 
arrival irom Holland “f the other vessels. Mr. Matelief re- 
plied to the Kin^ that a thousand rix dollars did net matter 
much to the Dutch, and that, as he (Mr. Matelief) did not 
care to have that amount mentioue ! in a treaty which he had to 
conclude fur the Mnd.'tei s of the States lie would give it to him 
from his own privarc funds provided that the prince would al- 
low' him and his countrymen to tiade in the country. So the 
prince withdrew this first clause. As for the second clause, 
Matei.iee said tiiat, the Miuisteis of tlie States not being in 
the habit of declaring war unrighteously, they could only pro- 
mise to defend him against Iii.s enemies, but, as for acting on 
the offensive, they would never join him against any other 
power than the Fortugnese. And with regard to the third 
clause, he said that our vessels, etc,, should always be at bis 
service. The King then pointed out to our people a piece of 
land 30 fathoms square. Mr. Matelief was very much asto- 
nished at this, and told him, tliat though it would do for the 
present, we should by and by require a much larger place 
for our trade in bis country. 

When the King requested liini to remain there until the ar- 
rival of other vc.ssels, Mai ehiof convinced him that it was not 
in his power, as two vessels had to go to Holland in December, 
hut that he would ccitrdnly remain tl.crc till December, so as 
to protect him as long as possihl.-. 

Thereupon this second and subsequent treaty was signed in 
Batu Sawar on the .'23rd of September, it seems that about 
this time Don Aniikea i'earADo de Mexdoz.a was succeeded 
as Governor of INLdahka by one Don Axtoxio de Mexesez, 
a son of Don Di Aini-: de Mlxesez, late Viceroy of India, but 
he did not feel inclined to ricec|)t the Governorship unless the 
Viceroy first made peace with the king of Djohor. 

(Jur Admiral having received the news that several store- 
ships, sailing under convoy of some Portuguese men-of-war, 
were on their wav to Malakka, left Djohor on 17th October 
with the intention of attacking this convey. 

Arriving near 3Ialakka he counted 7 vessels, viz,, :he Vice- 
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roy^s vessel, called La Conception, the best armed of all the 
vessels and commanded by Captain Don Masuel de Masua- 
kenhas; the galleon St. Nicolas, with 19 brtis^ and 5 iron 
guns, under the command of Don Feuxavud oi vscarexh\s, 
who had his brother IJjn Penao with him ; the St. Sinioan, 
Captain Axdree Pesoa; the Todos os Captain Don 

Frvxcisco de Norixha ; the Sunta Cruz, nn ler tho command 
of Vice-Admiral Sebasxiav Sovrez; then another one, the lar- 
gest of all the vessels, with Don I’aclj de FoarcGVL as Cap- 
tain and one m )re, m ic’i smaller, the SI. Antonio, Captain 
Antoxio 1)e Souzv Fai.caon’. 

By order of our Vdmircal, the vessels O 'an /e, Groote Son 
and Vereenigde L'lndea were to attack jointly one of the 
Portuguese vessels; whilst onr other vessels had to prevent 
the enemy from c oming n-ar. They thereupon res )lved to 
attack in the night of the 'list the Portuguese Vi.;e-Admiral’s 
vessel, but a calm compelled them to postpone it tdl the next 
day. 

On the morning of the 22nd he attache 1 the enemy in the 
roads, and capture I the St. Xieohis, which could not be pre- 
vented by the Vlcei\)y ; hut by the carelessness of our people 
this ship got free again, though ilr. 31 otelief had already 
given orders to set fire to her. 

In the meantime, the Groote Son, Sic:irtc Leeuw and 
Mauritins had boarded the St. Sinioui and after having 
c.aptured her they burnt her with her whole creiv. The Emsmas 
attacked the Santa Cruz, hut was at finst beaten back ; the 
Mauritius then coming to her a-sistance, tliev jointly cap- 
tured the said vessel, a tine galleon ot II brass .uid 1 iron guns, 

A.m mg the many Porlugno e nobles wlm fell in this battle, 
were Don Fernando de -\Iasc aremi vs. Captain of the St. 
Nicofns, and his hrotaer Don I'eurio ; l)ou Francisco de 
Aorixha. ( aptaiii ot the Todos os Santos; B.v itholomr de 
Fonsecv, Jokoe (j.ALv.vx ami Dun I’euro de 3IascaRi-,xh vS 
son of Don Gero.ximo de M ascarexhas. Ahogi ificr tiiev lost 
521 Euis peaiis. and on the .2 5rd our people captured a I'other 
gallc ai. the S. iioia, ii w'.i ch they seiz.d ii l.rass and 
2 ir 111 gu iS, o.i) t) ih> ol gn.ipjvvdcr, and a great quantity of 
wine and provisiOus. 


V 
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We took in this battle 4 galleons, almost without a loss 
worth mentioning; the only deplorable easualty that happened 
being, that 75 men of our people (among whom were Klaas 
Janssoon Melknap, skipper of the Witte Leeuw, the super- 
cargo Jaques de Colexavr, and the subfactor Hans van 
Hagen) who went on board the Santa Cruz with the 
intention of plundering, were blown up in her and perished 
miserably. 

Three more ships of the enemy which ran aground were 
destroyed by fire. 

Tho whole fleet of this Viceroy Don Martin Alfonso de 
Castro ^youngest son of Don Antonio de Cascais) which had 
arrived only the year before, consisted of 18 galleons, 4 galleys, 
1 caravel and 23 barges, manned by 3,700 Europeans, of 
whom 2,954 were soldiers and 780 sailors, besides the black 
crews who numbered many more ; and it was with this fleet 
and these troops that he intended conquer the whole of 
Southern India and to punish all the refractory princes and 
States. 

The following are the names and particulars of the vessels of 
the said fleet : — 

1st — The Nossa Senhorn de Conception of 1,000 tons. 
Captain Manuel de Mascarenhas, with 24 guns and 
180 l iuropean soldiers, besides a number of European 
and black sailors. On the 29th of October this galleon 
was de stroyed by fire oil' Malakka, either by Mateltep 
or by the Vicei'oy himself for fear that we should do it. 

2n(1 — The Sun Sedrador of 900 tons. Captain Alvaro 
DE i’arvalho, with 18 gtins and 180 European soldiers, 
besidi s the European and black sailors. Mr. Mate- 
Lii p burnt this galleon on the 18th of August ofi Cabo 
liacliado. 

'ird — The San Nicolas of 800 tons, Captain Don Fer- 
nando DE ascarexuas, with 19 bia-^^s and 3 iron guns 
and 180 Si Id cr> ; .Mr. AIatelikf defeated this galleon 
off Malakka on 22nd October, in which engagement all 
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the crew excepting 8 men were killed. The Viceroy 
himself ordered her to he destroyed hy fire on 29th Oc- 
toher. 

Mh — The galleon of Don Enrique de Norinha, of 900 
tons, 14 brass guns and 160 soldiers, captured by Mate- 
LiEF oflP Cabo Eachado on the 18th of August. 

hth — The Santa Oriiz of 600 tons. Captain Sebastian 
So.iREZ, with 10 brass guns and 80 European soldiers, it 
was plundered and burnt by Matelief off Malakka on 
22nd October. 

6//i — The San Simoan of 900 tons. Captain Don Fran- 
cisco DE SoTOM.iJOR, with 16 brass and 2 iron guns and 
160 European soldiers. This was taken, plundered and 
destroyed by fire off Malakka on 23rd of October. 

nth — The Toclos os Santos of 800 tons, Captain Don 
Francisco de Norinha with 130 soldiers, this vessel 
was sunk with her whole crew. 

Sth — I'on Duarte de Guerra’s galleon, of 1,000 tons, with 
15 brass gun.s and 108 European soldiers, destroyed by 
fire off Cabo Eachado on the 16th of August. 

9f// — The Nossa Senhora de Soccoro of 800 tons. Captain 
Gutierre de Monroy, with 15 brass guns and 140 
European soldiers. 

IQih — The Don Antonio of 240 tons. Captain Antonio 
de Souza Falcaon, with 10 brass guns and 47 Euro- 
pean soldiers ; she caught fire off" Malakka on 29th Octo- 
ber. 

Wth — The Nossa Senhora das Merces of 800 tons. Cap- 
tain Don Alvaro de Menesez, with 14 guns and 120 
European soldiers. 

12th — The galleon of Jacomo de Marais Sarmento of 
800 tons, 14 brass guns and 80 European soldiers. 

13^/< — Jan Pinto de Morais’ galleon of 800 tons, with 15 
brass pieces and 140 European soldiers. 

llth — Jeronimo Botelho’s galleon of 300 tons, with 12 
brass guns and 100 European soldiers. 
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\bth — Manuel Baretto’s galleon of 500 tons, with 12 
brass guns and 100 European soldiers. 

\&th — The San Martinho of 800 tons^ Captain Don Luis 
LobOj with 22 brass guns and 150 European Soldiers. 
This was lost off Manaar in Ceylon. 

17M — Captain Don Paulo de Portugal's galleon, of 
1,200 tons with 1,200 guns. This had no soldiers hut 
many merchants and passengers bound for China. The 
Viceroy destroyed this vessel off Malakka on 29th 
October. 

18<A — The galleon of Captain Don Antonio de Menesez 
(now Governor of Malakka). This vessel too had no 
soldiers but many merchants and passengers also bound 
for China but was lost off Cape Comorin. 

One of the four great royal galleys was very badly damaged 
off Cabo Eachado ; 854 European soldiers, besides a great num- 
ber of sailors and rowers were on board of the said four galleys 
and twenty-three barges. 

In short nine out of these eighteen galleons were lost, a 
very heavy loss indeed for the Portuguese, who liad had the 
presumption to think of subduing the whole of India, with that 
fleet, whereas this siege of Malakka by Matelief cost them 
about 6,000 men. 

Matelief sent word to the Viceroy offering to set at liberty 
all Portuguese prisoners in exchange for all Dutch prisoners. 

He merely requested a ransom for the Portuguese of noble 
extraction, to which the Viceroy made objections ; upon which 
Mr. Matelief sent him word, that, if the Hollanders (num- 
bering but four or five) were not set at liberty that very night, 
he, would early next morning, issue an order to throw overboard 
about two hundred Portuguese prisoners, adding at the same 
time, that probably Don Andrea Furtado had given him 
(the Viceroy) such unreasonable advice, so as to make him 
despised by the whole world. 

It was decided by our people that a ransom of 6,000 ducats 
should be paid for the following prisoners, viz. : — Andrea Pes- 
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.soA and Sebastiaan Soarez (both captains of galleons), then two 
cousins of ■■'OAREZj then Joan Bravo who commanded the 
galleon of Don Antonio de Menesez, the Governor of Malak- 
ka, then one Don Fernando del Mercado, a merchant and 
finally a priest. 

Admiral Matelief was not pleased with this decision, for 
he did not like to introduce the practice of ransoming men into 
India, hut it was carried by a majority of votes, under pretest, 
that this ransom, when distributed among the sailors, would 
make them in the future more willing to fight. 

When up to the 28th of October not one Hollander had yet 
come back, Matalief convoked an extraordinary meeting of 
the Council to reconsider the question of throwing the Portu- 
guese overboard ; but whilst they were still deliberating, two 
prahus approached our vessels containing three Dutchmen, who 
declared that there Avere really no more Hollanders here in 
Malakka, but that there were still four or five more in the fleet off 
the ^ icobar islands. Whereupon the Portuguese were liberated 
and landed on the 1st of November. One Don Rodrigo 
d'Acosta having agreed to take a letter to the Viceroy of In- 
dia in which he was requested to set at liberty and to send to 
Djohor all the Hollanders who were still prisoners in India, our 
Admiral gave him a passport for a w'hole year. 

About this time (the 12th November) Mr. Matelief order- 
ed the ship Kleine Son to take back the ambassador whom 
the Prince of Keidah had sent to him to invoke his as- 
sistance against the Portuguese, whilst he (the Prince) should 
attack them hy laud. Though Matelief knew that this same 
Prince had welcomed the Portuguese when they passed his coun- 
try and that he only came because he (Matelief) had beaten 
the Portuguese, still he promised him his assistance. 

He first despatched thither the Amsterdam with the super- 
cargo Jasper Jansoon, arriving himself on the 19th before 
Keidah. The King having warned him on the 24th that 
there were two boats in the river filled with Portuguese and black 
soldiers, Matelief despatched thither one galley and one barge 
under the orders of Pieter van der Dussen who soon returned 
with only five Portuguese, who had left Malacca thirteen days 
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before and had been chased by Malay pirates. 

Matelief finding that this little King was deadly afraid of 
the Portuguese and that his help would not be of any value, 
left the place again on the 27th. Super-cargo Coenelis Feancx, 
who was factor at Djohor in 1607, behaved so ill in September 
of that year, that Fiscaal Apins was at a loss what to do. 
When Matelief, on his arrival off the river of Pahang on 
11th November, 1607, heard from the King that both the Vice- 
roy of India and the Governor of Malakka had died, he de- 
cided not to stop long and sailed from there on 16th. 

Fiscaal Maetinus Apins left Djohor that year and in- 
formed Matelief that if no vessels came for the relief of Djo- 
hor, the King would certainly make peace with the Portuguese. 

In December, he had also heard at Bantam that the Portu- 
guese had destroyed Djohor by fire and that Rajah Sabrang, 
who lived at Lingga, was strengthening himself at that place. 
Abeaham van dkn Broek was super-cargo of our Company at 
Djohor in December, 1608 ; a month previously our people had 
captured, off Malakka, a Portuguese carrack. When in Janu- 
ary, 1609, Admiral Pieter Willemssoon Verhoevex was at 
Djohor, he thought proper to give Van den Broek the 
command of the vessel De Roode Leeinc and to put in his place 
super-cargo Jacques Obelaar, together with the seeunde 
or sub-factor Abraham Willemssoon deRyk, the connoisseur 
in diamonds Hector Roos, with three assistants and some other 
people; at the same time he ordered the Ronde Leeuw 
and the yacht Griffiocn to anchor at the mouth of the 
river until the 1st of July, in order to protect the King against 
the Portuguese. Such was the course of things here in the 
reign of king Alawaddin III, who died in 1610. 

He was succeeded in the same year by Sultlian Abdullah 
Sjah, who was the 17th Malay king, the kh of Djohor, and the 
11th Mohamedan king. This king reigned eleven years over 
this people, from 1610 to 1621, and but very few events of 
imtporance happened during his Government. 

In 1616 he was reputed for being attached to us more than 
any other Indian Prince, for which reason he and his country 
had to suffer very much from our mutual enemy. 

He was succeeded in 1621 by Sulthan Mahmood Sjah, the 
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18th Malay king, 6th of Johor and 12th Mohamedan king. He 
reigned but three years, and was then succeeded in 1624 by Sul- 
than Abduljalil Sjah II, who sent the princes Eajah Indra 
Lellah and Magat Manchub as ambassadors to Holland. 

He was the I9th Malay king, the 7th of Djohor and the 13th 
Mohamedan king, and reigned 47 years, viz., from 1624 to 1671. 

It appears that during his reign the Empire of Maningcabo 
was subject to his authority. Our Company tried over and 
over again to build a fortress there (Admiral Yerhoeven being 
the first one who did so), but they never would allow it. 

Though our first attempt to conquer Malakka (made under 
Admiral Matelief in 1606) had proved unsuccesful, our 
Company, still hoping to be some day the rulers at that place, 
constantly gave their thoughts to it. The seventeen Directors* 
had previously given orders in 1623, to besiege Malakka 
again, but nothing coidd then be done. 


*The board of adminiaration of the Dutch E. I. Compatiy consisted of 17 
deputies, three of which were deputed by Amsterdam. — The Translator. 




ON MINES AND MINERS IN KINTA, PfeRAK. 

HE valley of the Kiuta is, and has been for a very 
long time essentially a mining country. There are 
in the district nearly five hundred registered mines, 
of which three are worked by European Companies, 
the rest being either private mines, i.e., mines, 
claimed by Malays, which have been worked by 
them and their ancestors for an indefinite period, 
or new' mines, in other words new concessions given indifferently 
on application to Malays and Chine-e. There are about three 
hundred and fifty private iMalay mines, and it is with these 
principally that the following paper will deal. 

So far, no lodes have been discovered in Kinta ; it is, how- 
ever, probable that, as the country is opened up and prospec- 
tprs get up amongst the spurs of the main range, the soirrces 
of the stream tin will coine to light. 

Mining in Kinta, like mining in Lanit, is for stream tin, 
and this is found literally everywhere in Kinta ; it is washed 
out of the sand in the river bed< — a very favourite employment 
with IMandheling women; Kinta natives do not aifect it much, 
although there is more than one stream where a ":ood worker 
can earn a dollar per day ; it is mined for in tiie valley, and 
sluiced for on the sides of hills ; and lastly, a very sugge-tivo 
fact to a geologist, it has been found on the tops of isolated 
limestone bluffs and in the caves* wdiich some of them con- 
tain. 

This stream tin has probably been worked for several cen- 
turies in Kinta ; local tradition says that a very long time ago 
Siamese were the principal miners and there is evidence that 

* Report on the geology and physical geography of the State 
of Perak, by Revd. J. E. Texxisos-Wood. f.o.s., f.l.s., &c. 
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very extensive work has been done here by somebody at a 
time when the method was diffei'ent from that which is com- 
monly adopted by Kinta Malays at the present d ly. There 
are at least fifty deep well-like pits on the Laliat hill, aver- 
aging about eight feet in diameter and perhaps twenty feot 
deep. 

Further up country, I have seen a large pit which the natives 
called a Siamese mine ; this is about fifty feet in diameter and 
over twenty feet deep and its age may be conjectured from the 
virgin forest in which it is situated. Besides these, at many 
places extensive workings are continually brought to light as 
the country is opened up, and these appear to have been left 
undisturbed for at least a hundred years. Further evidence 
of old work is furnished by slabs of tin of a shape, unlike 
that which has been used in Perak in the memory of living 
persons; and only a few weeks ago two very perfect “curry 
stones ” of an unusual shape and particularly sharp grit, 
were found at a depth of eight feet in natural drift. These 
may, perhaps, have been used to gaind grain. 

So peculiarly is Kinta a mining district, that even the 
Sakais of the hills do a little mining to get some tin sand 
wherewith to buy the choppers and sarongs which the Malays 
sell to them at an exorbitant price. 

The iMalay /lairauf/ or medicine-man is probably the inherit- 
or of various remnants and traditions of ilie religion which 
preceded Muhamniadanism, and in the olden time this class 
of persons derived a very fair reveunc from tlie exercise of 
their profession, in [)ropitiating and >cariiig tliusc spirits who 
have to do with mines and miners ; even now, although the 
Malay piiwn)i(/ may squuzc a hnndrcd or perhaps two hnndicd 
dollars out ot the (^him se who comes to mine for tin 

in Mal\ya, tlic money is not jiiwli.ips badly invested, for the 
Chinaman is no pi o>j)Ci,tur, whereas a good Malay /uiwiiiijj lias 
a wonderful ‘ nose ’ for tin. and it may be assumed that the 
Chinese toickni/ and, before his time, the IMalav miner, would 
not pay a tax to the inur.inip unless tlioy had some ground for 
believing that, by employing him and uorking under his advice, 
there would be more chance of success than if they wuikod 
only on their own responsibility. 
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The ]iawang being a person who claims to have powers of 
divination and other imperfectly understood attributes, endea- 
vours to shroud his wh >le profession in more or less of mystery. 
In his vocabulary, as in that of the gutta-hunters, special terms 
are u^ed to signify particular objects, the use of the ordinary 
words being dropped ; this is called baJidsa pantang. ” 

The following are some of the special terms alluded to : — 

Bcr-olak tinggi, in.stead of gnj/h — elephant. The elephant 
is not allowed on the mine, or must not be brought on to the 
actual works, for fear of damage to the numerous races and 
dams ; t(3 name him, therefore, u'ould displease the spirits 
( hantn ) . 

Bev-olak dupor, instead of knching—ciit. Cats are not 
allowed on mines, nor may the name be mentioned. 

A tiger of enormous size called Ih-r-olak is said to haunt 
Kinta. The .legend about him is as follow's : — A long time ago, 
in the iire-Muhammadan days, a man caught a tiger kitten 
and took it home ; it grew up quite tamo and lived with the 
man until ho died, when it returned to the jungle and grew to 
an enormous size, nine cubits ( JiaataJ long, it is still thcic, 
though nobody ever secs it, it does no harm, but sometimes 
very large tracks are seen and men hear its roar, which is so 
loud that it can bo heard from Chemnr to Batu Gajah ; when 
heard in the dry season, it is a sure prognostication of rain in 
fifteen days’ time. 

Siiil, instead of kerbaw — water-bufialo. The buffalo is not 
allowed on the mine for the same reason as the elephant. 

Salah llama, instead oi liman iiipis — lime (fruit). If limes 
are brought on to a mine, the hantn (spirits) are said to 
be offended, the particular feature of the fruit which is 
distasteful appears to be its acidity. It is peculiar that 
Chinese have this superstition concerning limes as well as 
Malays; not very long ago a Chinese fowkag of a mine com- 
plained that the men of a rival kongsi had brought limes and 
squeezed the juice into his head race, and furthermore had 
rubbed their bodies with the juice mixed with water out of his 
head race, and he said they had committed a very grave 
offence, and asked that they might be punished for it. 
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Witli Malays this appears to be one of the most important 
“ ] antony’^ rules, and to such a length is it carried that 
“ hekichan ” (shrimp-pastel is not allowed to be brought on to 
a mine for fear it should induce people to bring limes as well, 
lime juice being a necessary adjunct to beluchan when prepared 
for eating. 

Zitah rumput or Lunya ruiiipnl, instead of biji — tin sand. 

Akar or Akar Lidop, instead of ulay — snake. 

Kunylt instead of Upan — centipede. 

JSatu puteli instead of timah. — metallic tin. 

It is important that the ‘ Pawany ’ should be a marked man 
as to personal appearance ; for this reason there are certain 
positions of the body which may be assumed by him only 
wdien on the mine; these attitudes are, — first, standing with 
the hands clasped behind the back, and secondly with the 
hands resting on the hips ; this second position is assumed 
rvhen he is engaged in invocating the “spirits’^ of a mine; 
the pawany takes his station in front of the yeng- 
yvlany, having a h.ng piece of white cloth in his right hand, 
which he naves backwards and forwards over his shoulder 
three times, each time calling the special hanfti whom he 
wishes to pi'opitiatc, by name ; whilst engaged in this invoca- 
tion his left band rests on his hip. During the performance 
of any professional duty he is also invariably clressed in a 
black coat, this nobody but the pawany is allowed to wear on 
a mine. These attitudes and the black coat comprise what is 
technically termed the pakei pawany. 

The professional duty of the pawany of a mine consists in 
carrying out certain ceremonies, for which he is entitled to 
collect the cu-stomary fees, and in enforcing certain rules for 
the breach of which he levies the customary fines. * 


* About the principal pnirany of the Lfirut district, one 

PaTt.cm Dam. applied to me as Assistant-Eesident to reinstate 
him in the duties and privileges whicli he had enjoyed under the 
Orang Kaya Mantri and, before him, under Cue Long J’affar. 
He described the cinstomary ceremonie.s aud dues to be as fol- 
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At the time of the opening of a mine he has to erect a 
geng-yulaiig and to call upon the tutelary liantu of the 
locality to assist in the euterprise. The fee for this is one hag 
(karong; of tin sand. 

At the request of the miners, instead of a geng-gnlany, a 
kapnla nasi may he erected, as cheaper and more expedi- 
tious. The fee is one gantang of tin sand. 

He also assists in the ceremony of hanging the ancha in 
the smelting house, his principal a,ssociate in this is the 
“ Paiiglima Klian,^’ who draw.s the ancha up to its proper 
position close under the attaps. 

1. Haw cotton must not be brought ou to a mine in any 
shape, either in its native state or as stuffing of bolsters or 


lows : — He had to visit all the unties from time to time especially 
those from which tin ore was being removed ; if the daily out-put 
of tin suddenly decreased on any mine it was his business at once 
to repeat certain invocations {giijn ) to induce the tin-ore to re- 
main (handak (li-pulih balik sapaua jangan mengoranq hijt). Once 
in every two or three years it was necessary to carry out an im- 
portant ceremony {puja bvs((v) which involved the slaying of three 
buffaloes and a great feast, the expense of wliich had to be borne 
by the patcang. On the day of the pnja besar strict abstinence 
from work was enjoined on every one in the district, no one 
might break ground or even pull up weeds or cut wood in the 
whole province. Further, no stranger whose home rvas three 
days’ journey away, might enter one of the mines under a penalty 
of twenty-five dollars. 

The paicitng was entitled to exact from the owners of mines a 
customary payment of one slab of tin (or $0.25 in cash) per an- 
num for every sluice-box {paloag) in work during the year. 

Ill any mine from which the tin-ore had not yet been removed 
it was strictly forbidden to wear shoos or to carry an umbrella ; 
no Tilalay might wear a sarong. 

The Chinese miners, always siiperstitiously disposed, used (under 
Malay rule) to adhere to these rules and submit to these exactions 
but since 1S75 the pcncang has found his occupation and income, in 
Larut at all events, gone. 

Ed. 
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mattresses. The fine ( hnkuni pawanc/ ) is $1:2.50 ; the ordi- 
nary pillow used by a miner is made of some soft wood. 

2. Blaeli coats and tlie attitudes designated pakei })<i- 
wang ma}^ not be assumed by anj’ one on the mine with the 
exception of the (Ilukuw paivang, $1:2.50.) 

3. The gourd used as a water ves.sel by iilalays, all des- 
criptions of earthenware, glass and all sorts of limes and 
lemons and the outer husk of the cocoa-nut are prohibited 
articles on mines. ( Hiilmui puiraa/j, $].'2.50.j 

Not (\ — All eating and drinking vessels should be made of 
cocoa-nut shell or of wood, the noise made by earthen- 
ware and glass is said to be olfcnsivc to the hantn. 
But in the case of a breach of this regulation the 
pavmvg uonld warn the offenders two or throe times 
before he claimed the fine. 

4. Gambling and quarrelling are strictly forbidden on 
mines, the fine is claimed for the first offence. {Hukuin 
paivang, $1.'2.50.) 

5. AVooden aqueducts [pnlong) miist be prepared in the 
jungle a long way from the mine. ( Huknii? pawmig, $12.50.) 

The noise of the chopping is said to be oft'eusive to the 
hantu. 

6. Any breach of the bahasa pantany is an offence. {Ru- 
kuhi pawaug, $12.50.) 

7. Charcoal must not be allowed to fall into the races. 
[Hukum pawang, $1:2.50.) 

8. A miner must not n ear, and go to work on the mine 
in, another man's trowsers. {Hukum pawang, one karong of tin 
sand.) 

Note . — This applies only to the senar stluar basah, or work- 
ing dress. It is also an offence to work in the 
garment called sarong. 

9. If the cbppak (measure) of the mine is broken, it must 
be reneeved within three days. {Rukum pawang, one bhara 
of tin.) 
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10. . No weapon may be brought within the four posts of 
the smelting house which immediately surround the furnace. 
{Huhtm pawxng, .'$1..'25,) 

11. Coats may not bo worn within this space. {Hukiim 
pawang, Si. 25.) 

12. These posts may not be cut or hacked. (ILikiwi pawang, 
one slab of tin.) 

13. If a miner retuims from work, bringing back with h im some 
tin Sand, and discovers that somebody has eaten the cold rice 
which he had left at home, he may claim from the delinquent 
one karong of tin sand. The p nvang adjudicates in the matter. 

14. An earthenware pot {griok) which is broken must be 

replaced within three days. p-iwng, one karong of 

tin sand.) 

15. No one may cross a race in which a miner is sluicing 
without going some distance edwre him, up stream ; if he does 
he incurs a penalty of as much tin sand as the race contains 
at the moment, payable to the owner of tlie race. The paw mg 
adjudicates. 

IG. A kris, or spear, at a mine, if Avitliout a sheath, must 
be carefully wrapped in leaves, even the metal setting [simpei) 
must be hidden. Spears may only be carried at the ‘Arail.” 
[Hukiim pawang, uncertain.) 

17. On the death of any miner, each of his comrades on 
that mine pays to the pa /rung one chapnk (pan /urn) of tin sand. 

It will be noticed that the amount of the majority of these 
fines is ,S12.50; this is half of the ainiuint of tin; fine which, 
under the rdalay customary land, a chief coubl impose on a 
rrh/yrd for minor olfences. It is also the amount of the cus- 
tomary dowry in the cose of a marriage with a slave or with 
the widow or divorced wife of a rwiyal . 

The Alnlav miner has peculiar ideas about tin and its pro- 
perties : in the first instance he believes that it is under the 
protection and command of certain spirits whom he considers 
it necessary to propitiate ; next he considers that the tin itself 
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is alive and has many of the properties of living matter, that 
of its own volition it can move from place to place, that it 
can reproduce itself, and that it has special likes — or perhaps 
affinities — ^for certain people and things and vice-versa. 
Hence it is advisable to treat tin-ore with a certain amount of 
respect, to consult its convenience, and what is, perhaps, 
more curious, to conduct the business of mining in such a 
way that the tin ore may, as it were, be obtained without its 
own knowledge ! 

I append a vocabulary consisting of a few ilalay words 
which are more particularly connected with mines and miners. 
The language is so susceptible of change that, unless a record 
is kept of such terms, they may, perhaps as the method of 
working alter, be entirely lost. As it is, I imagine that the 
majority of these words and expressions ( being technical ) 
have never as yet found their way into any dictionary. 


Ambil, or Tanah Ambit . — The ore-bearing drift, which 
Chinese miners call karanrj. 

Ambil gunong. — The upper beds of drift. 

Ambil gahnr. — The middle beds of drift. 

Ambil besar. — The lower beds of drift. 

Ambil biji. — The process of sluicing after the tin-bearing 
drift has been thrown into the races. fSee 
isi pnrit. J 

The following is tlie order of the respective 
processes included under this term. 1. 
Mengumbci. 2. JIAom/ga parit. 3. Meraga 
bntu. 1. Bcrlioicht. o. Ber-panggul. 6. Ma- 
lang. 7 Pandei (for explanation see these 
words) . 

Ampang . — A dam. 

Anak KBian . — Malay miners who are liable to pay a tax to 
the mine-owner. 

Ancbn.—A square frame 1' 0" x 1' 6", composed of strips 
of split bamboo for the floor and four pieces 
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of peeled wood for the sides, — the proper 
wood is k yu sungkei* because it has flat even 
twigs and leaves which lie flat and symmeti- 
cally — these must be bound together with 
a creeper; rattan may not be used; it 
is hung to the tulang bmibong just under 
the attaps of the smelting shed : it is used 
as an altar, the offerings made by the miners 
to the spirits being placed on it. 

Ayer atas . — The system of using water-power to throw down 
the earth into the sluicing races. 

Ayer mi nggang water-power is not available at the 
top, but can only be brought half way up, 
bark shoots being used. 

Ayer kuak . — ^The system of throwing down the earth into 
the head-race by manual labour. 

Bibas . — Free of tax, thus the paivamj and penghuhi kelian 
each have one water-race bcbas. 

Batang hari kelian . — The tail race of the mine into which 
all the races (parit) flow; all the tin sand 
which reaches the batnmj knri kelian is the 
property of the mine-owner. [See parit] . 

JBatu aJung . — Great wall-like masses of rock, generally lime- 
stone, which stick up and may alter the’ 
level of the bottom by a precipitous drop 
of many feet. 

The bed-rock. (See tangloh). 

Small stones placed in a parit on the right 
and left alternately so as to create a ripple. 


Batu ampar . — 
Balu kachau . — 


Seperti ningkei le-rrndum “like a soaked nunqkei stick,” — • 
When the sungkei stick has been soaked for a long time, say three 
months, the peel comes clean away ; proverbial e.xpressiou used of 
a person “ cleaned out.” 


Ed. 
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Batu menungtjal . — Nodules of limestone rock appearing 
through the surface of the ground.* 

Batu sawar. f — A line or row of rocks. 

Benting . — An embankment. 

Ber-kait . — The process of lifting water or drift hr means of 
the kait. (See kait). 

Ber-panggul ^ — The state of a race which is fitted with the 
dams called panggtil. 

Bertimda — To drive the tin-bearing drift sand — after the 
stones have been thrown out — down the 
races ; it is done by pushing and lifting it 
down stream with a pengaguh mtmblah. 
(See ambit biji). 

Biji . — Tin sand. 

Biji anak . — Small bright crystals of cassiterite. 

Biji hangnt ox hnngus . — Fine slag and drops of metallic tin 
from the furnace. 

Biji ihu . — Masses of tin ore especially if mi.xed intimately 
with matrix. 

Biji mati . — Black dulblooking ores. 

Biji tahi . — Light ores, wolfram, tourmaline, itc. 

Baku . — A slab of tin. 

Chdpah . — A wooden plate for rice.* 


* Also called hatu vcitoTtg^ because the miners meeting such an 
obstacle cannot remove it, out c.aii only stop and stare at it (renong, 
to stare). 


f Biitu S'tir>tr . — lliere i.^ 
forest. .\n tiie men we.e ar 
game wlien .>;iiig Ivnl-.-inbei 
into 


Ed. 

a legiusd about a luintiiig party in the 
r.ingeii in :i nov 'ii.alin^ tiie jll!l^le for 
ii-ii.ed tlium and tiiev were turned 


l.D. 


J riie ordinarv ctiapi'lc in domestic use is smaller than the dulang, 
but in the mines the larger platter is railed thnpuk and the smaller 
one dulant/. 

Ed. 
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Chukei senduk . — The duty or rent due to the owner of a 
furnace for the use of it. The customary 
duty was, if the owner of the furnace was 
the owner of the mine that produced the 
tin to bo smelted, two kati of tin for every 
knro)‘(j of tin sand smelted ; if the owner 
of the furnace was not also the owner of 
the mine, one kali of tin fcr every karong. 

Dagul . — A covered drinking-vessel made from a cocoa-nut 
shell. It has a small aperture and is fitted 
witli a rattan cord fir carrying it. ( See 
sikiil.) 

Dasar . — A drinking vessel made out of a section of a cocoa- 
nut shell ; used as a food or water-vessel. 

Dulaug . — A round slightly concave wooden tray from T 6" 
to .d' tj' in diameter used for washing ore in 
the process called melanda or meriau. 

Dendulang* or peraug . — small neaily oval wooden tray 
measuring about 1' 6" long and 9 inches to 
1 foot broad used for lifting the partially 
>1 cleaned drift and ores into the prdung during 

the processes called and pandci. 

Entah or tanah entah . — The flat surface left after the top 
layers have been sluiced away by hill min- 
ing and ground sluicing. It may contain 
tin or not. 

It is still workable by the methods called 
iebok and ludang. 

Gabin . — Pipe clay. 

Genggidang . — The platform or altar erected by the pawang at 
the opening of a mine. It should be built 


* Dendulang . — The buttress of a forest tree out of which a 
small round or oval tray may be fashioned. Dendulang is also 
used of a piece of metal iu-serted between the shaft and blade of 
a spear. 

Ed. 
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entirely oi ‘ htyu sunykei’. The wood is 
peeled, except the four branches which serve 
as posts, these are only peeled up to the twigs 
and leaves which are left on, about 4 feet G 
inches from the ground. At 3 feet 3 inches 
from the ground a square platform of round 
peeled sticks about 1 foot 3 each way, 
IS at ranged : one foot above the level 
of the platform a sort of railing is fixed round 
three sides of the square and from the 
open side a ladder with four steps reaches 
down to the ground ; the railing is carried 
down to the ground on each side of the 
ladder and supports a fringe of cocoa-nut 
leaves ( jari-lipan) . The whole erection 
must be tied together with creepers, rattan 
must not be used. 

(Jelok . — A cocoa-nut-shell drinking vessel. (Patani dialect.) 

GittuUi . — The tally sticks by which the feeding of the fur- 
nace is reckoned ( see menyumbiis ) made 
of bamboo, about six inches long. 

//flsiV Keiittti . — The duty payable to the owner of the mine. 

1'he customary rate was oue-si.xth of the 
output for excavations ( iebok and ludamj) 
and one-third of the output for hill mining 
( leris.) 

hi parit . — The act of throwing down the drift into the races, 

( see ambil biji). 

Jari lipun.— k fringe made of the young white leaflets of 
the cocoa-nut palm plaited together.* 

Jampi . — The incantation of the pauang. 

Kayu kacJiuu. Small sticks stuck into the races answering 
the same purpose as hatu kachau. 


* Forbes mentions a - palm-leaf fringe ” used in certain rites 
by the Kalangs of Java. ( A Naturalist’s "Wanderings, p. 101.) 

Ed. 
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Kedan tanffun. — A small flat piece of wood about o" x 3" 
aud half an inch thick, used to scrape the 
the drift out of holes in rocks and into the 
dulang. 

Kad . — An application of the old fashioned balance pole for 
lifting water or drift from an excavation. 

Knd ayer. — The pole used for lifting water only, in this 
there is only one movement, a straight lift. 

Knit raga. — The description applied to lifting drift only, in 
this there are two movements, the first 
whereby the basket is lifted straight up 
from the hole and the second whereby it is 
carried round a part of the circumference 
of a circle and deposited at some distance. 

Kapah naai. — A stake of peeled wood ( kai/u sungkei ) 
stuck in the ground, the top of this is split 
into four so as to support a platform similar 
to that of the gcng-gidang. Offerings are 
made upon it. * 

Karang. — A term used bj' Chinese to e.xpress the principal 
tin-bearing drift ( ambil hesar). 

Karang gantang . — A term used by Chinese to express the 
upper and inferior beds of tin bearing drift 
( a7nbil gunong ). 

Karong. — A measure of tin sand. The measure of capacity 
whereby tin sand is reckoned in Kinta is as 
follows : — 

Custom below Ipoh. 

2 chupak piali — 1 chupak ampat. 

2 chupak ampat = 1 penjuru. 

6 penjuru — 1 karong anam. 

* “It is quite a common thing in Java to encounter by the 

wayside near a village, or in a rice-field, or below the shade of a 
great, dark tree, a little platform with an offering of rice and pre- 
pared fruits to keep disease and blight at a distance and propitiate 
the spirits.” (A Naturalist’s Wanderings, Forbes, p. 103.) 


Ed. 
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Custom beeow Ipoh. 

8 penjuru ^ 1 kurong delapan. 

Keping. — A slab ol‘ tin; also a tu.stoiuaiy weight. ^Metallic 
tin weights are ; — 

10 katl of tin — 1 ringgit timaU. 

Ampat ringgit [tiniah) karong 8ukii = \ keping. 

8 keping = 1 bhara. 

This kati should be equal to the weight of thirty dol- 
lars. 

Kelian. — A mine. It is noticeable that the Sakais call a 
mine simply p-irit. 

Kong. — Chinese expression equal to the Malay tangloh. 

Kulit akar. — The upper two or three inches of mould imme- 
diately above the tanah padi. 

Lampan. — A. process of getting tin ore by sluicing in the 
bed of a mountain stream or iu situations 
in the hills where water can be obtained. 

Leris. — To mine on the hills. 

Lomhong. — A term used of a large excavationj a Chinese 
mine. 

Litdang. — A small shallow excavation (Malay) which can 
be baled with a penimba chmk. 

Me-malong. — The process of cleaning the ores in the long 
galong ( sluice-box. ) 

Mdsak. — To smelt. 

Melanda. — To wash drift or .sand from a river bed in a du- 
lang. There is in Ivinta a saying or proverb 
connected with this process. It is said of a 
person who takes his wages every day as he 
earns it, or sells his produce as quickly as 
possible. '‘Rnjjft ornng nie-hnidu, dia handak 
mukan hari itu 

Meraga batn. — To lift the stones out of the race with a 
basket. 
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Me-longga parit. — Having lifted the stones out of the small 
race, to drive the sand containing ores down- 
stream. 

Me-ravp. — The act of lifting the rich dirt into the palong 
with the dulang pe-raitp in the process called 
meiiKilong. 

Me-riau. — A word meaning the same as me-landa. 

Me-invpuf . — To smelt tin in the Chinese fashion (the same 
a.1 pmmt). 

Naik-ka kelian. — (Lit. to go up to a mine). The universal 
e.vpressiou, whatever may be the position of 
a mine, for going to a mine. 

Mengumbei.— To stir the dirt in the small race in order to 
break up lumps and liberate the stones. (In 
Chinese mining this is called ine-Ianc/iut.) 

Mengumhus. — To smelt tin in tiie Malay fashion. 

Mengumhus pdantar. — The same, keeping an account of the 
ladles of tin ores as they are put into the 
furnace (by this the reliefs at the bellows are 
reckoned). The account is kept by moving 
one of the tally sticks along a rattan line. 

Palong. — A sluice-box made of a tree split in half and hol- 
lowed out. Oi'.e about eight feet long is used 
in the process c-a\\o.A nic-malong-, the other, 
five feet long, is used in the process called 

puinh'i. 

Pandt'i {meniandr/). — The final washing of the ores in the 
■mall palong. 

Pundiur. — .V spout rf water falling from a height on to a 
id itform (,j; whi.'ii is jihiced lumps of stilf 
c'ayey dri't which it is desired to reduce; 
or a lU'-cade I'alluig over large stones 
ng-t ■nliicii are tliroun lumps of clay 
for the ^ame piirposi'. 

Pantjgvl. — Small dams jilaced in the races to retain the rich 
dirt which is afterwards washed up in the 
long pnlong. 
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Pantanff hurok mata. — The period of mourning observed 
when a death occurs at a mine. 

Mourning consists in abstention from work 
(in the case of a neighbour or comrade) for 
three days, or, in the case of the death of the 
paivang, penghuhi kelian or the feudal chief, 
for seven days. The expression is derived 
from the supposition that in three days the 
eyes of a corpse have quite disappeared. 
Chinese miners have a similar custom ; who- 
ever goes to assist in the burial of a corpse 
must not only abstain from work, but must 
not go near the mine or smelting furnace for 
three days. 

Papas. — To liftoff the overburthen and get it out of the 
way. 

Papas dengan ayer. — To get rid of the overburthen with the 
assistance of water. 

Pant. — The small races in which the miners work. All the 
tin sand washed up out of the pant is the 
property of the anak kelian after they have 
paid the hasil kelian. 

Penakong {takong). — A dam with a valve whereby water may 
be retained in a reservoir and allowed to 
accumulate. 

Pen-chvhak. — A digging-tool made of iron with a wooden 
handle. 


Pen-chubak kayu. — The same but all wood. 

Pengayuh. — A wmoden spade with a handle similar to that of 
a paddle. 

Pengayuh membelah. — A large description. 

Pengayuh sembat. — A small description. 

Pengayuh penyodok or pengikis or sudip.*—A small imple- 
ment used to clean the spades with. 


* w spoon used to stir puddings (menqachau 

dodui). It has a handle and therefore differs from the stick called 
Kuau. 


When working the tanahpadi the pengayuh her-nbonq or spade 
made of two pieces may be used, but when working the tanah amhil 
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Pengayuh batang sendiri . — A spade made entirely of one 
piece of wood. 

Penimba or penimba chuak . — A vessel used for baling, it may 
be made of bark, the covering of the efflores- 
cence of the pinang tree {upih) or of any old 
tin box or vessel. 

Perasap. — Half a cocoa-nut shell, a cup, or any other vessel, 
in which votive offerings of sweet smelling 
woods and gums are burnt. 

Pelantar. — The ladle with which the tin is put into the 
furnace. 

Raga. — A basket. 

Raga jurong. — A basket shaped like a spoon with a tip cut 
off; used to take the stones out of the 
race. It serves the purpose of a sieve, as it 
lets the sand through. 

Raga sidik. — A basket of the same pattern only smaller. 

Raya tala. — A flat shallow basket used with the kait to lift 
dirt out of the mine. 

Raya re/au. — A smelting furnace. The Malay furnace is 
supplied with a blast produced from two up- 
right cylinders the pistons of which are 
worked by one man, the furnace is built 
like a truncated cone, on either side there 
is a hole and supply hopper to feed the 
slag, the charcoal and ores being put in 
the top. The hoppei’s are called palong. 

Relau semut. — The Chinese furnace, without a blast. 

Retail tongkah. — The Hokienese furnace built on a stand, 
the foundation being three or four iron rice- 
pans [kuuli). It is iron bound, and supplied 
w'ith a blast ; it will burn soft wood charcoal. 

Sikul. — A cocoa-nut shell water vessel like the dagul. 

Suak. — The source of a head-race, e.y., suak gunong or mak 
redang. 


or tin-bearing stratum the prugriijiih hnfnng setuliri and 
may be used. 


no other 

Ed. 
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Sangka. — A receptacle in which to burn offerings of sweet 
woods and gums; it is made of a stick of 
bamboo about three feet long, one end be- 
ing split and opened out to receive the 
charcoal : it is stuck in the ground near 
races and heaps of tin sand.* 

Surut or rnmiurut. — The process of getting rid of the sand 
by driving it down the stream. 

7'ahi biji. — See biji. 

Takong. — A dam. 

Tali ayer. — The head-race of a mine. 

Tanah ambil. — (See ambil). 

Tanah buang. — Drift which is not worth putting through the 
process of washing overburthen. Equal to 
tanah papas. 

Tanah leris. — High gi’ound which is available for hill 
mining. 

Tanah padi. — Made earth, immediately below the top inch 
or two of mould called kulit akar. It may 
contain tin ores or not. 

Tanah papas. — ( See papas.) 

Tatin gulang. — The patvang’s fee for the ceremony of 
erecting a genggulang. 

Teka. — Laterite. 

Tekong. — Slag from the furnace. 

Tebok. — An excavation larger than a hidang, and which 
cannot be baled with a penimba, a kail 
must be erected. 

Tanyloh.—^h.e sub-stratum of earth or clay below the ore. 

Tuan tanah or tuan kalian. — A mine-oivner. 

Tukang api. — The smelter. 

A. HALE, 

Inspector of Mines, Kinta. 

* See No. 2 of this Journal, page 238. The derivation of the 
name of this primitive Slalay censer from the Sanskrit qankha 
(conch-shell) has been pointed out (Malay Manual, p. 32). Forbes 
notes having seen in a sacre.l grove in Java “ the remnants of small 
torches of sweet gums which had been offered.” (A Naturalist’s 
Wanderings, p. 97). Ej, 
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Tiiomas Hen'ry Hayxes lias communicated to 
P the society, through ilr. Noel Trotter, a vocabula- 
Pry of the language spoken in the Sulu Islands. This 
is printed verbatim in the first and second columns 
of the following pages. In the hope of adding to the 
interest of this paper, from the philologieal point of 
view, I have appended a third column, in which the INIalay 
origin of certain words which have escaped the author’s notice 
is pointed out, and references are given to the equivalents, in 
other languages of the archipelago, of certain widely-spread 
words. The latter are given on the authority of Favre’s 
Malay Dictionarj' (Malais-Fran 9 ais). Dr. Montano, who 
visited Sulu between 1879 and 1881 gives a short account of 
the language *: — 

“ The Sulu language is only a variety of the Bisaya ; the pro- 
nunciation and the greater part of the roots are the same ; it 
includes, however, a larger number of strictly Malay woi’ds. 
The Reverend Father Fkederico Vila has been kind enough 
to shew me a manuscript grammar and vocabulary drawn up 
by the Reverend Father Batllo during his residence in Sulu. 
It is from this source that I borrow the following details : — 

“ There is no special article in Sulu (as there is in the Ta- 
gal group of languages) for proper names. In (equivalent to 
ang in Bisaya) is employed both with proper names and with 
substantives ; Nom., in : Glen, sinn or ni ; Dat., Acc., Ablat., in 
or sa. 

“The plural is denoted by the particle mha ; in knda, the 
horse ; in mha kuda, the horses. 

* Eapport a M. le Ministre de I’lnBtruction publique sur nae Mission anx 
ties Philippines et en Malaisie. Paris, 1885. 
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“ The substantiTe and adjective, which are indeclinable, are 
formed as in Bisaya ; ka-tapus-an, end, from tapus ; ka-usba-an, 
inheritance, from usba, heir, pa-mumukut, fisherman, from mu- 
mukut ma-tigas, from tigas, strong, stout ; ma-haggud, from 
haggud, cold, cool ; ma-manis, from manis, beautiful.” 

“ The comparative and superlative are formed either by the 
repetition of the positive, or by the word labi, more, or else by 
the particles deni and siw.” 

“Examples: — marayao, ^ood; marayao-marayao, or mara- 
yao deni, better marayao sin, excellent.” 

“ Ing karut ini asibi, sagua in yatto in labin asibi, in kaimo 
labi pa asibi tund. This bag is small, but that one is smaller, 
and yours is the smallest of all.^’ 

“ The mode of expressing a verbal sense is that of the Bisaya 
language. The auxiliaries to be and to have, expressed by the 
particles man, hay, aun, are very often left to be understood ; 
hay is sometimes contracted into y, which is used as a suffix. 
aio-y ma-sakit, I am ill. liao miskin na, you are poor. Ma- 
raun karabao ako, I have a great many buifaloes. The forma- 
tion of verbs, as mag-sumpan, to serve, mah-sasat, to counsel, 
encourage, and the conjugations appear to be in conformity 
with those found in Bisaya.” 

“Pronouns and adjectives only dilfer from those of the 
Bisaya language in certain trifling peculiarities.” 

“ The panditas and datos of Sulu can all write with ease. 

Like the Malays, they use the Arabic character with slight 
modifications. The Malays hardly ever use the vowel signs, 
whereas the natives of Sulu never leave them out and even 
those among the latter who know Malay are unable to read 
■works in which these signs are omitted. At least this is what 
I was assured of by the late Sultan of Sulu, who was the most 
distinguished scholar in his Empire.” 

“The Sulu dialect is spoken by all the Malays, or Moros, of 
Mindanao, Palawan, Balabac, Basilan, the archipelagoes of 
Sulu and Tawi-Tawi and of the North of Borneo.” ^ 


W. E. M. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

(Sulu.) 

:o: 


a 

as 

a 

m 

soprano. 

a 


a 

33 

atone. 

e 


a 

33 

came. 

e 

}■? 

e 

33 

ten. 

i 

3^ 

ee 

33 

sleep. 

1 

33 

i 

33 

tin. 

6 

33 

0 

3" 

long. 

o 

33 

o 

39 

go- 

u 

33 

00 

39 

too. 

u 

33 

oo 

33 

soot. 

u 

3" 

u 

33 

jog- 

ai 

ei 


i 

3' 

kite. 

au 

33 

o\v 

33 

cow. 

oe 

33 

er 

33 

infer, or as in German. 

oi 

33 

oy 

33 

toy. 

ng 

3^ 


33 

singer. 


* signifies “similar in Malay. ” 


T. H. HAYNES. 


:o: 

Abbreviations ; — Jav. signifies Javanese ; Kw., Kawi; Sund., 
Sundanese ; Bat., Battak ; Mak., Makassar ; Bug., 
Bugis ; Day., Dayak; Tag., Tagala ; Bis., Bisaya ; and 
Malag., Malagasi. 


Ed. 
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English. 

A 

Ability 
Abjure, to 
Able, to be 
Above 
Abscess 
Abscond, to 
Absent 
Abundant 
Abuse, to 
Accept, to 
Accompany, to 
According to 
Abeam 
Account 
Accurate 
Accuse, to 
Accustomed 
Ache 
Ache, to 
Acid 

Acquaint, to 
Acquainted, to 
Across 
Act, to (do) 
Act, to (play) 
Active 

Admit, to (to 
place) 
Adorn, to 
Adrift 
Advice 


A 

Sulu, 


hambuk 

* kapAndian 

* taubat 


makajeddi; niakajerri 
* atas; hatas 
bautut 
magwT 
walla di 

inataud; mataut 
maningat 

taima trima 

Agat; makiban-iban 
bihaian 
bilokan 
itongan 
buntul 
ma'bitak 
hadat; biaksa 
sakTt 
ma'sakit 
maaslam 
baita 

be ktlahan 
babak 
hinang 

panaiam-naiam 
Wskai 

daijauin 
anud 
hinda 


Malay. 

ka-pandei-an 
taubat (^r.), to repent 

atas 


biluk-kan, to tack 


hitong-an 


'adat (.-Jr,); biasa 
sakit, ill, in pain 
bcr-sakit 


main. Bat. 


ina vani 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Malay. 

Advice, to ask 

mangaiyok nasThat 

nasihat {Ar.), advice 

Advise, to 

dumihel nasThat 


Advocate, to 

tabang bicharakan 


Affair 

*hM 

hal {Ar.)- 

Affectionate 

ma’kasTh 

ber-kasih 

Affiance, to 

* batunang 

f menunang-kan ; 

ber-tunang, affianced 

Affirm, to 

mambitak 


Afraid 

mabuga 


Aft 

habulT 


After (place) 

mahuli 


After (time) 
Afterwards 

^ obus yeto. 


Afternoon 

mahapun 


Again 

makbalTk 

kembali 

Age 

* omor 

‘umur {Ar.) 

Agent 

* wikTI 

wakil {Ar.) 


Agree, to (engage)maksurut 

Agree, to (to be f paktaimanghud; pak- 


friends) 

\ b^gai 


Agreeable 

maraiyau 


Agreement 

* perjanjTan 

pcr-janji-an 

Aground 

sumagnat 


Ague 

hinglau 


Ahead 

haunahan 


Aim, to 

maktuju 

menuju; bertuju 

Ajar 

makiput 


Alas 

* adoT; aruT 

adui 

All 

kataan 


Ally, to 

makiwan 


Alike 

sail 


Alligator 

buaiya 

buaya 

Alive 

bohe 


Almost 

apTt 


Alone 

Tsa Tsa 


Also 

Tsab 


Always 

hawa 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Malay. 

Amazed 

* heran 

heiran {Ar) 

Ambush, to lie in homapa; tapokan 

Amongst 

hamanga 


Amok, to run 

sabTl 

( sa.hil{Ar.), road; prang 
\ sabil Allah, holy war 

Amuse, to 

maksuka suka 

ber-suka-suka 

Ancestor 

maas 


Anchor 

sauh; bahuji 

sauh 

Anchor, to 

m&kbahuji 


Anchorage 

* labuhan 

labuh-an 

Ancient 

mogei; maas 


And 

iban 


Angry 

magama; mabungls 

bengis, cruel 

Angle, to (fish) 

blngit 


Animal 

haiup 


Ancle 

buku 

fbuku, knot, lump;bu- 
\ ku kaki, ancle 

Annoy, to 

usTbahan 

Another 

dugeign 


Answer 

dawa 

/ d'^awa (Ar.) plaint, 
t. suit 

Ant 

senam 

Antidote 

obat 

ubat, medicine 

Anvil 

* landasan 

landas; landas-an 

Anxiety; anxious susah atei 

susah hati 

Any 

r ono-ono ; kaibdnan 
1 qu6n-qu6u 

J 

Appearance; 
face ; colour 

^ dagbus 


Appoint, to 

butang 


Apostle 

* rasul 

rasul {Ar.) 
ber-bichara 

Argue, to 

mak blchara 

Arise; wake, to 

bangun 

bangun 

Arm 

buktun 

Arms, Fire- 
Arms, Side- 

sinjata 

takus 

senjata, weapon 

Arms, to bear side mdktakus 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Apt ; clever 

pandei 

Armpit 

elok 

Around 

maklibut 

Arrange, to 

pukM 

Arrive, to 

hauTt 

Arrow 

bawang 

Art 

* elmu 

Artery 

ugat 

Articles (goods) arta 

As 

bia 

As much as 

blh^tutaut 

As quickly as , 

possible / 

As well as you can bia raiyau 

As yet, not 

dipa 

Ascend, to (a 

river) sum^ka 

Ashamed ; m 

odest masipuk 

Ashes 

A 1_ A 

abu 

Ask, to 

assuwu 

Ask, to for 

mongaiok 

Assemble, to 

maktipan 

Assist, to 

* tuldng 

Astern 

habulr 

Astonished 

her^n 

At 

ha 

At first 

tagna 

At last 

mahull 

Attack 

tumigbas 

Attempt, to 

sulai 


pandei. Jav., Sund. 
and Bat. pande 


‘ilmu {Ay.) 

y urat. Jav., Sund. and 
1 Bat. urat; Mak. and 
Bug. ura; Day. 
I uhat ; Tag. and Bis. 
k ogat; Malag. uzatra 
r harta (Sansk.). Jav. 

1 and Sund. harta 


habu. Jav., Mak. and 
Bug, ail'll; V>^\..hahu; 
Tag. and Bis. 


tulong 
heiran (Ar.) 
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English. Snlu. 


Attendant 

iban 

Attest, to 

saksi 

Audience(at court) mejelis 

Aunt 

babu; inahan 

Authority 

quasil 

Avenge, to 

maus 

Awake, to 

jaga; battik 

Away (direction) 

matu 

Axe 

kampak 


B 

Baby ; child 

bata, bata 

Back, the 

taikut 

Bad ; wicked 

mangl ; mangi 

Bad : decomposed halok 

Bag, a 

kfirut 

Baggage 

arta 

Bail 

tangan 

Bait ( fish ) 

umpan 

Bake ; broil, to 

dang-dang 

Balance; remaindei 

■ kapm 

Bald 

bagung 

Bale out, to 

limas 

Ball (wickerwork) 

sipa 


Malay. 


C saksi, witness. Found 
< also in Jav., Sund., 
Day., Tag. and Bis. 
mejlis (Ar.) 

^ kwasa. (Sansk. va^a). 
1 K\\’.wasa \ ]2 l\. kwa- 
■j sa ; Mak. kuwasa. 

1 Day. kivasa-, Bis. 

V kosog. 


r jaga. Foundalsoinjav. 
-< Su'nd., Mak. Bug. 

(, and Day. 

r kapak. Jav. and Sund. 
\ kampak\ Day. kapak 


karong 

{See Articles.) 

r umpan. Bat. and Day. 
\ also 

dendeng, dried meat 


sepak, tokick;sepak 
raga, to play foot-ball 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Ballast 


batu 


Bamboo 

patdng 

Banana 

saing 

Bandage 

kubut 

Bank of a river 

higat 

Bargain, to 
(cheapen) 

^ tawa 

Bark (of a tree) ; 

j- pais 

skin 

Bark ( of a dog ) 

usik 

Barrel ; cask 

tong 

Barter 

dagang 

Basin ; cup 

pTngfln 

Basket 

ambong 

Bat 

kabok 

Bathe, to 

maigo 

Battle 

bunuhS.n 

Bawl ; to 

tawak : gaso 

Bazaar ; market ; ' 


( coast ) 

> patian 

do. do. ( hills ) 

tabu 

Beach 

pasTssir 

Beads 

manik-manik 

Beak 

tuka 

Beam ; squared 
timber ( 

■ pasagit 


Beans ; peas * kachang 

Bear, to ( support) tulong 
Bear on the head, to luttu 


Bear on the 
shoulder, to 


T balu 


J 


ng 


batu, stone 
betong, a kind of bam- 
boo 
pisang 


tawar 


tong 

dagang, trade 
pinggan. Found also 
in Jav., Sund., Bat., 
Day., Tag. and Bis. 


bunoh, to kill ; bunoh • 
an, slaughter 


r pasisir, coast. Jav. and 
(_ Sund. also 

{ mani; manik. Jav. 
mani 

per-sagi, squared 

kachang 
{See Assist.) 
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English, Sulu. Malay. 


Bearonthebackjto babi 
Bear in the arms, to piepie 


Bear, in the arms, ") 
to (carry) J 
Bear children, to 
Bear fruit, to 
Beard 

Beat, to ( thrash) 
Beat, to (overcome) 

Beautiful 

Because, 

Become, to 

Beef 

Beetle 

Bedstead ; dais ; "I 
raised place ; J 
Before ( place ) 
Before (time ) 
Before the wind 
Beg, to ( ask ) 
Behind 

Believe, to ( trust ) 
Believe, to (think ) 
Bell 
Belly 

Below ; under 


tahgung 

makanak 
makbunga 
pongut 
pug pug 
sumaug 

madaiyau ; marai- 
yau 

* sebab 

* jadie 
unut 
lasubing 

kulingan 

muna 

m&'kaona daing 

&ngln 'bull 

pongais 

habulf 

perchaiya 

pikll 

baktmg 

tian 

habawah 


Belt kandit 


bibit, to carry in the 
hands 


ber-anak 

ber-bunga 

janggut 


sebab 

jadi 


angin belakang 


perchaya 

pikir 




bawah 

kandit, an ornamental 
belt. Jav. kendit, a 
w’aist-band worn by 
women ; Sund. kendit, 
a string worn round 
the waist by women 
asacharm; Bat. 
dit, achild’s orna- 
mental belt of coral 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Beside 

Best 

Bet, to 

Betel-leaf ( sirih) 
Betel-nuts, buds 
do., green 

do., red 

Betrothed 
Between 

in sipak 

madaiyau 

tauhan tuud 

buyuk 

bagaibai 

bunga 

bunga polah 

tunangan 

hagitong 

Beware, to 

j%a j4ga 

Beyond ; there 

Big ; large 

Bind, to 

dito 

dakolah 

hukut 

Bird 

manuk 

Bit ( for a horse ) 
Bite, to 

Black 

Blade 

Blame, to 

Blanket 

kakan 

kumutkut 

hitum ; itiim 

silap 

sak 

sieum 

Blaze, to 

malaga 

Blind 

*buta 

Blister (inmother- 1 

0 pearl snells) ) 


Blood duguk 


Malay. 


bunga, flower 


( jaga, to be awake, to 
\ take care 


^ manuk. Occurs also 
in Jav. and Sund. In 
Bat., Tag., and Bis. 
manuk signifies fowl, 
kang ; kakang 




hitam eritam 


shak (^r.) suspicion 

r melara, melarat, to 
J extend, spread. Jav. 
1 larut; Bat. rarat; 
Mak. lara 

C buta. Kw.ww^a; Sund. 
< wuta; Mak. buta; 

(_ Bug. uta; Bis. bota 


darah. Jav. and 

rah; Bat. daro; Mak. 
rara; Bug. dara; 
Day. daha; Tag. and 
Bis. dogo 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Blood, of noble 

pankat 

Blossom 

suinping 

Blossom (bud) 

pusud 

Blow, to (with 
the month ) 

Blowpipe 

Blue 

j- * tiup 

* sumpitan 

biru ; bilu 

Boar ; pig 

babul 

Board ( wood ) 
Boat ; canoe 
( outrigged ) 
Boat ( dug out ) 
Boat 

Boil, to 

Boiling 

Boil, a 

Bold ; brave 

Bone 

dlgbie 

^ sakaian 

gubang 

dapang 

tugna 

bukal 

bautut 

ma’-issak 

bokuk ; bukoeg 

Book 

surat 


pangkat, rank 
'sunting. Jav. and Day. 
sumping; Sund., Bat. 
and Tag. sunting; 
Mak. sunting, a 
champaka blossom ; 
Bis. sonting, name of 
a flower 

r puchuk, shoot. Jav. 

J and Sund. puchuk; 
Bat.pusut] Mak. pu- 
chu 

f tiup. Jav. and Sund. 
.< tiup; Tag. hihip; Bis. 
(_ hoyop 
sumpitan 

fbiru. Jav. biru; Day. 
\ biro 

' babi. Jav., Sund. and 
\ Bat. babi; Mak. and 
•i Bug. bazvi; Day. ba- 
1 boi; Tag. and Bis. ba- 
bong 


goba 


sural, l^-v.serat; Sund. 
1 Bat. and Day. surat; 
"I Mak. and ^\ig. sura : 
j Tag. and Bis. 5^^/^^^^or 
k solat; Malag. surata 


ENGLISH, SULU^ AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Malay. 

Booty 

* rampasan 

rampas-an 

Booty, to seek ; 
to plunder 

^ inakrampas 

C me-rampas-kan. Jav., 
^ Sund. and Day. i-am- 
L pas 


Border 

higat 

Bore, to 

barenahan 


Bore the ears, to 

tugsukan bolah bolah 

Borrow, to 

mous 


Bosom ; breast 

duduk 

( dada. Jav. and Sund. 
J. dada; Tag. dibdib 



C kacha, glass. Occurs 

Bottle 

* kacha 

also in Jav., Sund., 
Mak., Bug. and Day. 

Bottom (of a box) bulTk 



r panah. Jav., Sund. and 

Bow (for arrows) 

panah 

\ Day., panah ; Mak., 
1 pana ; Tag. and Bis,, 



(. pana, arrow 

Box 

belulang Cbelulang, a hide. Jav., 

® (, 'icululunp 

Boy 

anak issak ; bata 

'gelang. Jav. and Day. 

Bracelet 

* glang j 

r 

gelang ;'BB.\.,golang ; 

gallattg ; Tag., 
galang 

'asin, masin. Jav., 
Sund., Day., Tag. 
and Bis., astn; Bat, 

Brackish ; salt 

maasim j 


( 

ansin 


r 

tanda. Jav. tonda ; 

Brand ( mark ) 

tanda 2 

Sund., Bat., Mak., 
Day., Tag. and Bis. 
tanda. 

Brand ( seal) 

chap 1 

chap. Occurs in Jav., 
Sund. and Day. 

Brass 

lumbagah 

tembaga. Occurs in 
Jav., Sund., Bat,, 


Mak., Tag. and Bis. 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Break, to 

bug-bug 

A 

Break a promise, 

to pindah 

Break of day 
Breakers ; surf 
Breath 

V 

subu subu 
ma-alun 
* nafas 

Breeze ; wind 

angin 

Breeze, Land- 
Breeze, Sea- 

Bride 

Bridegroom 

\ 

angin dain ha higat 
angin dain ha laut 
f pandala ; pergyantin 
\ babai 
pergyantin issak 

Bridge ; wharf 

* jambatan ; taitian-< 

Bridle 

( 

kakan 

Bright ; shining 

* chahia i 

Bright ; clear 
Bring, to 

Bring up, to (a 
child) 

Brisk; active 
Brook 

( 

ina'sawah 

dahan 

^ palihara j 

biskai 

sowah 

Broom 

( 

sapu J 

Brother (elder) 

makulong 


pindah, to remove. 
Occurs in Jav., Sund. 
and Day. 
subh {Ari) dawn 

nefas (Ar.) 

angin. Jav., Sund. and 
Bat., angin; Mak.and 
Bug., anging; Tag. 
and Bis. hangin ; 
Day., angin, storm 


pengantin. Same in 
Jav. and Sund. 

jambatan, titi-an. 
Sund., jambatan ; 
Mak. and ^ng. jam- 
batang 

kang, kakang, bit 
chahaya. ]a.v.,chahya; 
Sund., chahaya and 
chaya ; Mak., chaya 


pelihara and 
Jav., piyara 


piyara. 


suwak, a creek 
sapu, sweep; peniapu, 
broom. Jav., Sund. 
and Mak., sapu ; 
Day., sapo 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 


Brother (ordinarily) kaka 


Brother (younger, 
also relation) 
Bucket 

^ taimanghud 
baldi 

Buffalo, Water- 

* karbau 

Bug (bed) banking 

Build, to (a house) hin^ng bai 

Bull 

s&pie 

Bullet 

p6nglo 

Bundle 

* bungkus 

Burn, to 

Bury, to 

sunuk ; maksunuk 
kuboran 

Burying-place ; J 
grave; J 

* kubor ; kubul 

do. (ancient) 

* kramat 

Bushes 

katian 

Business 

kreja 


kakak, elder brother 
or sister. Jav., ka- 
kang ; Kw., Sund., 
Mak., Bug.and Tag., 
kaka ; Bat., haha ; 
Day., kaka and aka 


Hindustani, baldi 
kerbau. Jav. and 
Sund., kebo; Bat., 
horbo;^\s., kalabao. 


C sapi. Occurs also in 
-< Jav., Sund., Mak. and 

L Day. 

peluru. Fort., pelouro. 

) ' bungkus. Jav., wung- 
kus ; Sund. and Day., 
bungkus; Mak., 
bungkusu ; Tag., 
j tongkos;'&is.bongkos; 
I Bat., bungkus, hand- 
! kerchief 


kubur (Ar.). Jav. and 
Day. kubur', Mak., 
kuburu 

' keramat, sacred, a 
sacred place 

karja (Sansk. karya). 
Kw., karya ; Sund.; 
karia, festival ; Bat., 
horja, festival. 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


But 


butmaian 


Butt, to (like 'I ma’tandok 

cattle) J 


Butterfly 

Button 

Buy 

By 

By, to put (pre- 
serve) 

By and by 


kaba-kaba 
tambuku 
mi ; bl 
ivan 

hitau 

tagat-tagat 


C tandok, menandok. 

\ Sund. and Bat., tan- 
j duk ; Mak. and Bug., 
tanru. 
kupu-kupu 


c 

Cabung palm ') 


(leaf for ciga- 
rettes) 

^daun toak 

Cake 

bang-b&ng 

Calf (of the leg) 

bitis 

Calico 

gaja hllau 

Call, to 

tawak 

Calm; smooth 

linau ; malinau 

Can (able) 

makajeddi 

Candle 

linsok 

Cane (rattan) 

wai 


Cane, Walking- 


* tongkat 


{ tuak, palm-toddy. 
Bat., tuak ; Sund., 
tuak, name of a tree 

betis. Jav., wentis; 

( the thighs; Sund. and 
■; Bat., kitis; Mak., 

I bitisi ; '&\=,.,bitiis •, 

K Malag., u'itsi 


rtongkat. Jav., jung- 
kat ; Sund., tektek; 
Bat., tungkot ; Mak, 
and Bug., takkang ; 

-<( Day., tongket; Tag., 
fongkor, a stick, 
songkod, a hooked 
stick ; Bis., tongkod 
I, and songkod 



ENGLISH, SULUj AND MALAY 
English. Sulu. 

Cane, Sugar- * tebu 


Cannon 

Cannot 


ispir 

di-na-makajeddi 


Cap (percussion) kep 
Capacious moak 

Capacity (talent) * akal 
Cape; promontory * tSnjong 


Capital (resources) pohon 


Captive 


tAwcinan 


VOCABULARY. 

Malay. 
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tebu. Jav., tehu ; Bat., 
tobu; Mak. and Bug., 
fabu ; Tag., ttibo; 
Bis., tobo 


{ (The Malays also use 
the English word 
corrupted.) 
muat, to load 

{ ‘akal, (Ar.). Jav., 
Sund. and Day., 
aba/; Mak., abala 


Care; anxiety susa 

Care; diligence;') * 
seek a living j 

Care, to take jaga-jaga; jagahan 
Care of, to take kumitak; palihara 
Cargo luanan 

Carpet * parmldani 

Carriage (vehicle) karusan 


Carry, to 


tanggong 


I 


pohon. Sund., gahan, 




chief, elder; Mak., 
paong ; Day., upon ; 
Tag., pohonan, capi- 
tal : Bis., pohon, to 
open a business 
r tawan, tawan-an. 

4 Jav., Bat. and Day., 
(_ taivan 

{ susah. Jav., Sund. 
and Day., susah ; 
Bat. and Mak., susa 
f usaha. (Sea Indus- 
U trious) 
jaga. 
pelihara. 


{ per-medan-i (from 
Pers. or Hind, me- 
dian ?) 

(carossc?) 

C tanggong. Jav., tang- 
\ gang, insufficient. 

"i Occurs also in Sund., 
Bat., Mak. and Day. 
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English. 

Siilu. 

Cartridge 

kalauchuchuk 

Cartridge-pouch 

aba-aba 

Cascade 

busai 

Case; circum- 
stance 

^ ^ hal; parkara 

Case (for trial) 

* bichara 

Cash (Chinese 
coin) 

^ kusing 

Cask; barrel 

tong 

Cast off, to (a rope)bugit 

Cast away, to bugit 

Cat 

kilting 

Catch hold of, to 
(a bough with 
a pole) 

kumaput 

Catty (i^ lbs) 

* kati 

Caution, to 

makhindok 

Cause; reason 

* sebab 

Cavity 

* lubang 


Malay. 


C abah-abah, harness, 

K yoke. Jav., abahan; 
L Sund., abah-abah 


Thai (Ar.) perkara. 

< Jav., prakara ; 

(_ Sund., perkara 
C bichara. Jav., wicha- 
3 ra, to discuss; Sund., 
j pichara, a suit ; 

L Day., bichara 


tong. (Dutch ton ?) 
Jav., Sund. and 
Alak., tons 


kuching. Jav., ku- 
chtng; Sund., uching; 
Bat., hosing 


^ kati. Bat., hati ; Jav., 
Sund., Mak., Day. 
C and Tag., kati 

Tsebab (Ar.). Occurs 
3 in Jav., Sund. and 
j Day.; sabOj in Mak. 
and Bug. 

rlobang. Jav., Inzvang] 
3 Bat., lubang-, Mak., 
J lobang : Day., lo- 
y -jcang 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Cede, to 

Ceiling 

Celebrated 

Centipede 

Centre 


* serahkan 

lohor 

* meshur 

laipan 

* ten gall 


Certain; sure * tanto 


Chaff (of grain) 

Chagrin 

Chain 

Chair 

Chalk; lime 


apa 

susa hatei 

bilangu 

sea 

bankit 


Change, to * ubah 


Change dress, to ganti tamungan 


Change one's 
house, to 
Chapter 


^ * pindah 
pashal 


(' serah-kan. Jav. and 

< Sund., srah ; Mak., 
sare ; Day., sarah 

mashur {Ar.) 

(' lipan. Bat., lipan ; 

< Tag. and Bis., olahi- 
(_ pan 

ftengah. Jav. and 
Sund., tengah ; Bat., 
tonga; Mak. and Bug.,' 
tanga; Day., tengah, 
\ some people ; Tag., 
tang- ( in composi- 
tion, as tang-hali, 
mid-day ) ; Bis., ton- 

t tentu. Bat., tontu : 

\ Jav., tamtu ; Mak.. 
■{ Sund. and Day., 
i tantii ; Tag. and 
V Bis., tanto 

susah hati. 


r ubah. Jav., o-n-ah ; 

\ Sund. and Day., 
j obah ; Bat., tiba ; 

C Malag., 7i’{-ou’a 
C ganti, change. Jav., 
< Sund., Day. and Tag., 
(_ ganti; Bat., ganti; 
f pindah. Occurs in Jav., 
\ Sund. and Day. 
fasal (Ar.) 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Character (letter) * huruf 
Charcoal ; coal baling 


^ halga 


Charge ; cost ; 
price 

Charity 

Chart ; map 
Chase, to 

Cheap 

Cheat, to 

Cheerful ; merry * senang hatci 
Chest ; breast 


zaka 

* patA 
panhut 

moheit 


Malay. 

huruf {Ar.) 

harga. Jav. and Day., 
rega ; Sund. and 
Bat., harga; Mak., 
angga ; Tag. and 
. Bis., halaga 
/ zakat (Ar.). Jav., 
b jakat ; Mak., saka 
r peta. Sund., peta ; 

-< Bat., pata ; Mak., 
b patta 


1 


Chew, to 

Chief, a 
Child 

Child (first born 


* tipu 

sena 
dagha 

magmamah 


C morah. Jav., Sund., 

) and Day., /. 

Bat., mura ; Tag., 
mora 

f tipu. Sund. and Day., 
I llpii 

dada 

('me-mamah. Jav. and 
< Sund., ; Bat. 

( and Mak., mama 


I'panglima; taudako-J ,. 
ird, jpangl.ma 

anak; bata-bata anak. Bis., bata 


anak sulong 

O 


Child (last born) -- anak bongsu 


Child, With 
(pregnant) 


^ beru; 


anak bongsu. Sund., 
biingsu ; Bat., pun- 
su, the lowest part 
of the back ; Mak., 
bnngkii ; Tag., bong- 
so 


f Dr. Mostaso gireK mvra as the Sulu word for “theap. ' 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY 


English. 

Chillies 

Chisel 

Chopper 

Choose, to 

Chop, to 
Christ 


Sulu. 

larah; uvi toad 

sankap 

Utah 


pii^k t 


Jug-jug 
* Nabi Isa 


VOCABULARY. 

Malay. 
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'pilih. Jav. and Sund., 
pilih ; Mak., pile; 
Bug., He; Day., ilih; 
Tag", and Bis., pili 


Church 

iingar 


Cigarette 

sigarellio 


Cinnamon 

mana 


Circumcise, to 

* barsunat 

sonat (Ar.) 

Citron ; lemon 

limau 

r limau. Sund. limo ; 

L Mak. and Bug., lemo 

Claw, a 

tiandog 


Clean, to 

melano 


Clear; transparent tnasawa 


Clever 

* pandei 

pandei. 

Clock 

lilus 

Close 

tambul 


Close-hauled 

inasakal 


Cloth 

kain 

kain. Sund., kain 

Clothes 

tamungan X 


Cloud 

dempok 


Coast 

pasisir 

f pasisir. Jav. and 
\ Sund., 

Coat 

baju 

fbaju. Occurs in Jav., 
Bat., Mak. and Day. 

Cock 

manuk issak 

Cock, Jungle- 

labuyuk 


Cockroach 

kok 

r nior. Jav., niu ; Mak., 

Cocoa-nut 

* nyor; lahing 

< anjoro ; Tag. and 
(, Bis., niyog 

Cocoa-nut husk 

bunut lahing 



+ pili, Moktano. 

I pageayan, Montano. 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Cocoa-nut oil lana lahing 

Cocoa-nut shell ugab 

Coffee kahawa kahwah (Ar.) 

Coil up, to ( a rope )loengoenoen 
Cold mahagud; mahagut 

Comb sudlei 


Come, to 


S mari, (Bat., marl) da- 
tang. Jav., dateng j 
Sund., datang; Bat., 
"L tang "j datang, as long as ; 

/ Tag., dating ; Bis., 
[ datong 


Come and go, to 
Comet 

Command (of a 
Raja ) 


matu mad! 
lakag 

diak 


Commerce dagang 


Commit murder, to bunoh 


Commitacrime, to dusah 

Common people * raiat 
Communicate, to baitahun 
Companion iban 


titah 

C dagang. Occurs in 
1 lav., Sund., Bat., 

< Day. and Tag. In 
j Mak., da nggang and 
k Bug., dangkang 
“bunoh, kill. Jav., bu- 

mih ; Sund., biinuh, 
to cut open; IJat., bu- 
J nn ; Mak., buno ; 

' Bug., tino ; Day., pu- 
na, to spear ; Tag. 
and Bis., bona, to 
^ fight 

C dosa, a sin, crime. 

< Occurs in Jav., Sund., 
(. Bat., Mak. and Day. 

ra'iyat (Ar.) 
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English. Sulu. 


Compass (Mari-^ « - ,a , , 

C . ' I-^padumant 

ner s ) J ^ 


Compel, to paksa 

Compete, to makato 


Complete * genap 


Complexion d%bus 

Comply, to ; obey agat 

Comprehend, to 

mikahatT 

Compute, to 

biling 

Concubine 
Concertina 
Condemn, to 
( sentence ) 

sahendil 

ambag-ambas: 

^ mutang 

Conduct 

kasudahan 

Conference 
Confess, to 
Confront, to 
Conquer, to 
Cook, to 

bichara 
baita 
makbaio 
sumauk 
hinan kaunoen 


Malay 

! paduman and pandu- 
[ man. Jav. and 
1 Sund., padoman ; 

< Mak., padomang ; 

I Day., paduman ; 

[ Tag., paraluman ; 
\ Bis., padaloman 


genap. Jav. and 
Day., genep ; Sund., 
ganap ; Bat., gonop ; 
Mak., gana ; Tag., 
ganap 


f meng-arti. Jav. and 
\ Sund., harti. 
rbilang. ']z.v.,u'ilang ; 
\ Sund., Bat., Mak., 
j Bug., Day. and Tag., 
bilang 


fka-sudah-an, end, 
\ accomplishment. 
(See Casey 


•f- Favbe derives this word from dom (Javanese), a needle ; but it may 
perhaps be formed from pandu, a guide. 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Malay. 


( 

' dapor. Sund. and 

Cooking-place 

* dapor ; daporan -< 

( 

1 Day., dapiir ; Tag. 

and Bis., dapog 
''tembaga. Occurs in 

Copper 

* tumbagah ■< 

[ Jav., Sund., Bat., 

. Mak., Tag. and Bis. 

Copy, to ; trans- 
cribe 


^salin. Jav., Sund. and 

[■ * saltn < 

1 

Tag., salin ; Mak., 
saling; Day , salinan 

Cord ; rope 

lubit 


Cork ( stopper ) 

r tutup and katup, to 
^ 1 shut 


1 

r gandum (from Pers.), 

Corn ( maize ) 

gandam 

1 

! wheat. Jav., gan- 
(_ du7n 

Corner (outward) dugu 

Correct ; accurate buntulan 


Cost 

hilga 

(See ChargeJ 

Cost, prime 

pohon 

(See Capital) 

Costly : dear 

mahunTt 

I 

'"kapas. Jav., Sund. 

Cotton 

Cotton thread 
(weaving ) 

\ 

kapas 

( 

\ and Day., kapas; 

1 Bat., hapas ; Mak., 
^ kapasa ; Bis., gapas 

^ tinka! 


do. (sewing ) saban 


Cough 

obu 


Count, to 

itungan 

I 

(See Account^ 
r benua. Bat., banuwa ; 

Country 

* banua 

1 

! Polynesian, wenua, 
(. fenua and honna 

Couple, a(married) dua maktiaun 

Courtesan 

* sundal -j 

r sundal. Occurs in Jav., 
L Sund. and Day. 

Cousin ( first 

tungut kamisan 

Coverlet 

chiup 
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English. 


Sulu. Malay. 


Cow 

sapi omagah 

Crab 

kagang 

Cradle 

Cramp 

Crawl, to 

Creek, a 

Crime 

Crocodile 

bohrin 

pid-pid 

kura-kura 

anak sowah 

dosa 

buaia 

Crooked 

bengkok 

Cross ( crucifix ) 
Crowd, a 

salib 

mahipun tau 

Crown 

mS.hkota 

Cruel 

bingis 

Cry, to ; weep 

makt&ngis 

Cucumber 

maras 

Cunning 

* berakal 


Cup 

pingan 

Cure, to 

kahuli 

Curious ; 

strange heran 

Current 

haus 

Curse, to 

maningat 

Curtain 

langsei 

Cushion 

uan 

Custom 

adat 

Customs ; 
charge 

^ * rhukei 


f karang, rock, coral, 
^ shells 


kura-kura, a tortoise 
f See Brook^ 
f See Commit^ 
f See Alligator^ 
fbengkok. Id. in Jav. 
\ and Sund. 
salib ( Ar.) 

( makota. /d. in Jav., 
\ Sund., and Mak. 
bengis 

r tangis, menangis. 

4 Jav., Bat., Day., Tag. 
and Bis., tangis 

fber-^akal {See Capa- 
city) 

t pinggan, plate, saucer. 
\ Id. in Jav., Sund., 
Bat, and Day. In 
j Tag. and Bis., ping- 
V gan, flat 


( See Arranged } 
f harus. Sund., harus; 
< Mak. and Bug., aru- 
Day., harusan 


( See Accustomed ) 
r chukel.Jav. and Sund., 
(_ chiike ; Day. sitkai 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Cut, to 
Cut, to ; hack 
Cut in two, to 
Cut off, to 
Cut open, to 


Dagger 

Dagger, Long 
Daily 


Dam, to 


Damage ( loss i 


Damp 


Dance 

Dark 


Darkness 


• A A 

uturan 

tigbas 

sipak 

uturan 

lapaoen 


D 

rkris. Jav. and Sund., 

] keris and kris ; Bat., 
kns ; kalis k , . , , , / 

j horis; Aiak., kiirisi; 

L Tag. and Bis. kalis 

takus 

adlau-adlau 


tambak 


* karuman 

O 


basrdi ; inabasrih 


ftambak. Jav., tam- 
bak; Sund., tambak, 
a fish-pond; tambak- 
ka:i, a dyke : Bat., 
^ tambak, a square 
i mound on a tomb ; 
j Day., tambak, a 
I mound:Tag.andBis., 
t., tambak, to embank 
kri-rugi-an {iiromntgi) 
' Ja\'., .Sund., Bat., 

i Alak. and Bug., ?-iis;i 
' b.is.ui. Jav., basalt, 

I spuilt; basahaa, offi- 
rial drt.s^: Bat., 
i la to; .M'lk., Tag. 
a ar.d Bis , a.^sa 


mangrdai ; maniriliV; 

lun ; malim (See X'g'itJ 


ITndom 


lindong, s -n-cned, 

I sheltered, shut out 
I from view. Id. in 
J Sund., Bat. and Tag. 
/ In Bis., latidong, 
V shadow 
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English . 


Sulu. 


Darling * kakasih 

Dash, to ; throw 1 , 

, - bugit 

down I ^ 

Date (dav of theh 

month") J- adlau bulan 


Date ( fruit ) * khornia 


Daughter 
Dawn ; break of 
dav 
Day" 

Day, Mid- 
Day after to- 
morrow 


anak babai 

y subu-subu 

ildlau 

uklu 

y kunisa 


Dead 


inatiei 


Dead (of Rajas ) murhain 


DeadK' * bisa 


Dear ; expensive mfdiunit 
Dearth guton 

Debate, to; discuss bichara 


Debt utang 

Deceive, to karapatan 


Malay. 


d khorma (Pers. ). Jav., 
) Sund., and Day. kor- 
j ma; Mak. and Bug., 
koromma 

, See Break 


'mati. Jav., /)«//, dead, 
niafi, to die; Bat., 
Mak. and Bug., nia- 
^ fe : Day., matey; 
'Fag. and Bis., pa- 
tay ; Malag., niati ; 
Polynesian, mate 
( marhum {An.) who 
\ has found mercy 
rbisa, poison, poison- 
j ous. Jav.j Tvisa, poi- 
j son. Occurs in Sund. 
(_ Bat., Mak. and Tag. 


f See Case^ 
rhutang. Jav. and 
j Sund., hntang ; Bat. 
I and Day., utang ; 
Tag. and Bis., otang 
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English. 


Decree 

Deduct, to 

Deep 

Deer 

Defend, to 

Deficient 

Deformed 


Sulu. 


titah 

kumawa 

malaum 

A A 

usa 

magsagak 

kuranw 

O 

mapTs 


Degrade, to; dis-') maghinang sipuk ; 

grace J magbukag 

Degree * pangkat 


Delirious ; foolish gila 


Malay. 

I titah. Jav., lilah, 

1 creature ; nitah, 

1 create ; Sund., titah, 
order 

dal a in 
rusa 

korang 


( See Bloodyi 
gila. Jav. and Sund., 
gila, to hold in hor- 
ror ; Sund., gelo, 
mad ; Bat. and Day., 
gila 

lepas. Jav., Icpas ; 


Deliver, to ( re- 
lease ) 

j * h pas ■< 

1 

^ dumehil 

dunug 

mabaiyad 

1 

* hantu 

1 Bat., lopas ; Mak., 
lappasa ; Day. and 
j Bis, lapas ; Tag., 
V, upas 

' hantu (Sansk. hantu, 
\ dead). Jav. Bat. 
1 SeSund., hantu; Day. 
L hantu, a corpse 


Deliver, fo 
(hand o\er) 
Deluge 

Demand,] lo 

Demon 

Deny, to 

1 

mahukan 

Depart, to 

manau 


Depart heme, to 

m’wl ; wi 


Depth 

malaum 

dalam. 

Desire, to 

niabavad . mat a\-a 


Desire, to (long for)biinl)ang 

bimbaiig 
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English. 

Destiny 

Destitute ; poor 
Destroy, to 
Detest, to 

Devil, the 

Devour, to ; eat 
Dew- 


Dialect 


Diamond 

Diarrhoea 
Die, to 

Difficult 

Dig, to 

Diligent 

Dim 

Dimensions 
Dine, to ( of 
Rajas ) 

Dip, to ; dye. 

Direct, to (point 

Direct ; straight 
Dirt ; mud 
Dirty 

Disappear, to 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


* naslb 
mis km 

* binasakan 

* banchi 


setan 

kumaun 
alo 

* bhasa 

* intan 

s^kit mintau 
miatei 

magsusah 

kali 

biskai 

malamun 

sukuran 

^ * santap 

makhinang palang 

to) tuju 

maktui 

pisak 

mumi 

malawa 


nasib (An.) 
miskin. Jav., mishit 
fbinasa-kan. (Sansk. 
\ vinaga) 

benchi. Mak., banchi 
r setan, sheitan (An.) 
3 Jav., Sund., Bat. and 
J Day., setan ; Mak., 
U setang : Tag., sit an 


( 


/ bahasa (Sansk. bha- 
sha). Jav., Sund., 
Mak. and Bug. basa; 
Day., basa and baha- 
sa 

C intan. Jav., and Sund., 
(_ inten Mak., intang. 

mati. ( See DeadJ 

{ susah, Jav., Sund. 
and Day., susah ; 
Bat. and Mak., susa 
gali. Sund., hali 

kelam. (malam, night) 
ukur-an ; sukat-an 

santap. 

tuju. Jav., Sund., and 
Mak., tuju ; Bis., 
todlo. 

bichak. 
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English. 

Discharge, to 
- (a gun) 

Discharge, to (a 
cargo) 
Discreet 
Discuss, to ; a 
discussion 

Disease 

Disgusting 

o o 

Dish ; plate 
Dish ( metal ) 


Dislike, to 
Dismount, to 

Dispute, to 

Distant ; far 
Distinguish, to ; 
recognise 

Distribute, to 

Disentangle, to 
( a rope ) 
Disposition ; 
temper 

Disturbance 

Ditch ; drain ; 
Dive, to 


Siilu. 


Malay. 


} 


timbak 


li - 
huwas 

bijak 

^ blchara 

kasidvtian 


nuingi 

lei 


talam 


mahukau 

manauk 


bantah 

meio 
main gat 


bahagi 


1 

J 


naloemoen 


} 


parangai 


helo hala 
gata 

lurop ; maklurop 


tembak. Sund. and 
Day., tembak ; IMak. 
and Bug., tcmba 


bijak. 

bichara. /'A’eCase^ 

r ka-sakit-an. (See 
t. Ache ^ 


talam. Jav., Sund. 

\ and Day., talam ; 

-Mak., talang; Bat., 
I talam, a small earth- 
V en pot 


bantah. K\v,, bantah; 
Sund. bantahan , 
oppositon. Day., 
bantah 


( mengingat. { Sec 
k Recollect) 

^ baliagi. K\v., baga : 
■= Jav., bage ; Sund., 

(_ Bat. and Day., bagl 


f perangei. Bat. and 
I Mak. . pc range 
C haru-hara. Jav., haru~ 
j hara ; Sund.. hnrzt- 
(. huni 
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English. 

Dive for pearl 
shell, to J 

Divide, to ; a "j 

division J 

Divide, to ; cut 
in two ; j 

Divorce, to 
Divorced wife 

Do not. 

Dog 

Dollar 

Sulu. 

- maksab 

1 1 t A w 1 

^ bhagian 

sijjak 

bugit 

bituanan 

aiyau 

edu ; ero 

1 

1 

pirak ; pilak 

Malay. 

fbahagi-an. f See Dis- 
tribute,/ 

r Jav., Bat. and Bug., 
! asH ; Day. and Tag., 
p aso 

C perak, silver. Sund., 
) perak; pirak ; 

1 Tag. and Bis. 
Formosa, //a 



Done ; finished 

obus 

Door 

l.i's ang 


Double 

ka !ua 

kadua, second 

Down ; below 

ha )awa 

ka-bawah 

Drag, to; pull; | 
draw J 

f hela. Mak. and Bug., 

ela 

Drag, to t at ■) 

anchor ) j 

ITaran 


Drake 

itclv issalv 

' tubs. Jav. and Sund., 


1 

falls; Mak., tulisi; 

Draw, to: delineate 

: tulib ^ 

{ 

Bat., falls, the 
stripes on a tiger’s 
, skin 

Drawer, a 

oiigsud 


Drawn ( weapon ) 

lavut 


Dress, to 

maktamungan 

( 

hanyut. anyuf ; 

Drift, to 

hlanut ^ 

Mak., any a ; Day., 
any at 

Drink, to 

* minim ; minum 

minum 
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English. 


Sulu. 


VOCABULARY. 

Malay. 


Drop, a 

h&to 


Drop, to ; fall 

mahulok ; mahog 


Drown, to ; sink 

lumus 

lemas 

Drunk 

helo 


Dry ; dried fish 

tahai 


Dry land 

lupa 


musun utara | 

'musim utara, N. E. 

Dry season 

monsoon 

Dry, to 

boat 


Dry in the sun, to 

; ubarwan 

''itek. ]a.Y.,itek ; 'Bat. 

Duck 

* ttek < 

( 

* utang 

1 and Day., itik; Mak., 
j kiti ; Tag. and Bis., 
,, itik, goose 

Due ; owing 

utang, hutang 

Dumb 

* blsu 

r bisu. Jav. and Sund. 
^ bisii ; Day,, biso 

Dumb, (hoarse) 

wai tfngoerg 

Dunce ; fool 

dupang 


Dust 

haboh 

habu, abu. ( See Ashes^ 


Each 


Ear 


Ear-ring 


hambuk-hambuk 


taigna 


bang 


Early ; morning ; mahina^t 
Earning.s tandang 


f teVinga. ]a.v., la I ingan; 
\ Mak., loll; Day., la- 
J I ingan, to hear; 
] Tag., fainga; Bis., 
I dalonggan; Maori, 
[ teringa; Fiji, ndaliga 
1 subang. Jav., suiveng; 
j Sund., snweng and 
-< siibeng ; Bat. and 
1 Mak., sibong] Day., 
V sou'ang. 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Earth, the 

bumi 

Earthen pot 
(for cooking) 
Earthquake 

Ease 

^ anglit Ifipa 
linuk 

* kasenangan 

East 

f timor ; kasuba 
U an 

Eat, to 

Ebb-tide 

Eel 

Egg 

Eight 

Eighty 

kumaun 

IM’ng 

kasil 

iklog 

u&’lu ; walu 
kawalu^n 

Either 

atau 

Elbow 

sikut 

Elder 

Elect, to 

m&kulong 
* pileh 

Elephant 

* gajah 

Eleven 

hingpo tag Isa 

Eloquent 

pandei bich&ra 

Emaciated ; thin 
Embark, to ( in 
a boat) 

mfikaiyuk 
^ sekat 


f bumi. Jav. and Sund., 
\ bami 


ka-senang-aii 
j' timor, Jav., titnur, 
\ young; Sund., ti- 
J mu r ; timor 0 ; 

i Bug., timo ; Day., 
timor; Tag. and 
Bis., timog 


r atau and ataua, or. 
■< Jav., atawa and uta- 
(, wa ; S\ix\A., atawa 
f siku. Jav. and Sund., 
J siku; Mak., jiku; 
1 Day., Tag. and Bis., 
siko 

sulong. ( See Child ) 
pilih ( See Choose ) 
r gajah. Jav., Sund. and 
3 Day., gajah ; Bat. 
j and Mak.,^ffy«; Tag. 
C and Bis., gadya 

f pandei bichara, 

C, skilled in speech 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Emblem 

tanda 

Embrace, to 

maklurei 

Embroider, to 

tahe’ 

Emetic 

obat suka 

Emigrate, to 

* pindah 

Empty 

apa ; wai luan 

Enclosed: a fence ad 

Encourage, to 

deio deio 

End ; point 

tanjong 

End; conclusion 

* kasudahan; akhir 

Endeavour, to 

sulei 

Engine ; machine makina 

Enough 

Enquire, to 
Ensign ; flag 
Entangled 

Enter, to 
Entirely ; even 

serang 

assuwu 

panji 

sagnat 

madi 

1 ganap 

( number) 

Envelope 

sarong surat 

Equal ; alike 

sail 

Escape to; run 
away 

1 ma’gwl 

Especially 

astemua 

Estate (inherited) pasaka 

Evening ; after- 
noon 

^ mahapun 

Ever 

hawa 

Every ; all 

katan ; kataan 

Exact; accurate ; ^ 

true J 


tanda, mark. ( See 
Brand ) 


f pindah, to remov.e. 
\ ( See Change ) 
hampa 
( See Fence ) 

r tanjong. Sund., tan- 
jong ; Bat., manjong 
f kasudah-an ; akhir 
1 {^r.) 


panji 


r ganap. ( See Com- 
\ plete ) 

f sarong surat, lit. 

\ case of letter 


isteniewa 
C pusaka, 

< Jav. and 
U saha 


inheritance. 

Sund., 
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English. 


Sulit. 


Malay. 


Examine, to 

* preksa 

Example ’ 

* chonto 

Exceed, to 

lebi 

Except 

malainkan 

Excessive ; too 

lando ; landuk 

Exchange, to 

ganti 

Excuse, to j pardon hauiran 

Exhausted 

Exist to ; to be 

hapus ; niahapus 
aun 

Expend, to 

makblanja 

Expense 

* blanja 

Explain, to 

baita 

Extra ; more 

dugeign 

Eye 

* mata 

Eye-ball 

* biji mata 


preksa 

( chonto. Jav. and 
Sund., chonto 

f lebih. Kvv., lewih ; 
Jav., liiwih ; Sund., 
lowih ; Bat., lobi : 
Mak. and Bis., labi ; 
V Day., labih 
me-lain-kan 

C ganti. Jav., Sund., 

< Day. and Tag. 
ganti ; Bat., gansi 


mem-belanja 
' belanja, Jav., belon- 
\ ja ; Sund., Bat., 
< Mak. and Day., ba- 
j lanja ; Bug., balan- 
\ cha 


1 


r mata. Occurs in Jav., 
- Sund., Bat., Mak., 


Day., Tag. and Bis. 


F 


Fable 


kata kata 


Face, a 
Face to face, 
to bring 


) 


beihon dagbus 
makbeihon 


( kata-kata, report, 
\ hearsay 
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Fade, to (colours) * barubMi 

Fail in business, to bag bag; bug-bug 

Faint, to najah 

Fair; handsome chantek ; maraiyau ; chantik 
Fall, to mahulok ; mahog 

False; lying; liar puting 


Family (relations) bangsa 


Famine 
Fan, a 
Far 

Fare; passage 
money J 


guton 

kab-kab 

meio 


r bangsa, race. Jav., 

\ wongsa ; Sund., Bat. 
i and Day., bangsa; 
F Mak., bansa 


r chukei, tax. {See Cus- 
< toms), from the Hin- 
( dustani chaxihi 


Fall ill, to 

maksakil-na 


Fashion; mode;' 
custom 

I * Mat ; hadat 

‘adat (Ar.) 

Fast ; quick 

sumut 

puasa ( Sansk. iipava~ 

1 Jrt). puwasa ; 

Fast ; abstinence 


1 Sund. and Day., 

puabii 

1 

puasa; ^dLt.,puwaso ; 

1 Mxik., px/wasa ; Bis., 
poasa 

Fasten, to 

hukut ; hoekoetoen 


Fat 

matambok 


Fate 

* nMib 

nasib ( A r. ) 

Father 

ama 

Father, grand- 

apo 


Fathom 

* dipa 

depa 

Fatigued 

mahapus 

Fault 

dusa 

dosa, sin. {See Crime) 

Favour 

* kasih 

kasih 

Favourite 

kakasili 

kakasili 

Fear 

kabugaan 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay 


Feast, to 
Feather 
Feel, to 
Feet ; leg 
Fell, to; cut down 
Female (human) 
Female (animal) 
Fence, a 
Fence in, to 
Fern, a 

Fester, to 

Festival day 
Fetch, to 
Fetters 
Fever 
Few; little 


inakdoat 

bulbul 

nanam 

sigi ; siki 

pamata 

babai 

omagak 

4d 

makad 

pakTs 

* barnanah 


adlau dakola 
kiawa ; kumawa 
bilanga 


bulu 

kaki 

had (Ar.), limit 
paku 

‘ber-nanah. Jav. and 
Sund., nanah. Bat.. 
Mak., Day,, Tag. 
and Bis, nana 


hinglau 

tio-tio 


Fiddle, violin 

* blola ; viola 

biola ( Port.) 

Field ; plain 

pantei 

pantei, 

sea-beach 

Fiend 

* setan 

s6tan : 

sheitan (Ar. 

Fifteen 

hangpo tag lima 


Fifth, One- 

f hambuk bhaglan 
\ laum lima 

ha- 


Fifty 

kaiman 



Fifth 

kalima 

ka-lima 


Fight, to 

f buno ; makbuno ; 
ban til 

^ bunoh. 

to kill 

File, to 

kikis 

kikis. 

Day., Ih/'s 

Fill, to 

luan 



Final ; last 

mahull 



Find, to 

kabaki 

' halus. 

Jav., Sund, 



\ and 

Day., alas . 

Fine (in te.xture) 

* haiu^ 

Mak., 

aliisii ; Bat., 


alus. white; Tas., 
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English. Sulii. 


Finger 

gulamei 

Finger, Little 

kin -kin 

Finish, to 

obusan 

Fire 

kaiyu 

Fire, to (a gun) 

timbak 

Fire-place 

daporan 

Fire-wood 

dungul 

First 

ka-isa 

Fish 

ista 

Fish, to ( with a 

'i hln^Yt 

hook 



Fish, to (with a net)mapukut 


Fish-hook 

Fishing-line 

Fist 

Flag 

Flag-staft 
Flame, to 


Flash, to 


Flat; level 
Flavour 
Flesh 
Float, to 
Flood, a 
Flood-tide 

Floor 


bin git 
hapun 
tibuuk 
panji 

tarok panji 
niidaga 

barkilat 


pantei 

mamud 

unut 

lantop 

dunug 

taub 

* lantei 


Malay. 


kelingking 


tembak 

f dapor, dapor-an 
\ ( See Cooking-place) 


\ 


pukat, meniukat. Bat., 
piihot ; Mak. and 
Bug., puka ; .Day., 
pukat-. Tag. and Bis., 
pokot 


tinju 

panji 

( See Blazcyi 
' ber-kilat. Jav., Day. 
\ and Bis., kilat; Tag., 
< kirlat; Sund., kilap : 
i Bat., hilap ; Mak., 
1. kila 

pantei, sea-shore 


r lantei ( floor of laths or 
planks ) 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Malay. 



^ tepong. Jav., tepong, 

\ to mix, galepung, 

Flour 

* tapong 

< ^o\xx-,lslz.k.,fappung, 

1 rice-flour; Day., ie- 
^ pang, bread, pastr}' 

Flower 

sumping 

f sunting, f See Blos- 
X som,) 

F'lute 

flauta 


Fly, a 

pikut 

pikat. 

f lompat, to jump. Jav. 
\ and Bat., lunipat, 

1 jump; Sund. and 

Fly, to 

lompat 

Day. liimpat, run ; 


'j Tag., lumbay, to 
I skip. Bis., lonipay- 
I ag, to jump 


Foam, to 

mdgbukal 

L lipat. Jav., Icmpit ; 

Fold, to 

lupioen ; lipat 

■< Mak., lapa ; Day., 
(, lipet ) 

Follow, to 

urul ; timurul 


Follower, a 

iban 


Food 

kaunan ; kaunoen 


Foot-mark 

saka limpu 


For 

kan 

akan 

For ever 

hawa 


Forbid, to 

liang 

larang 

Forbidden 

* haram 

haram ( .4 r. ) 

Force ; strength 

* kwasa 

f kuasa. {See Autho- 
1 rity) 

Force, by 

paksa 

Forehead 

tok tok 


Forest 

katian 


Fore-part of a 

^ adun 


vessel 



Forfeit, to 

maldwa 
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English. Sulu. 


Forget, to 

kMup&han 

Forgive, to 

ampun 

Fork, a; pricker 
Former ; formerly 
Forsake, to 

tugsuk 
muna ; tagna 
igan 

Fort, a 

* kota 

Fortune, good ; 
profit J 

'* untong 

Forty 

Foul ; dirty 

kaopatan 

mumi 

Founder, to 

lumus ; lunot 

Four 

Fowl 

Fragrant 

Free, to; liberate: 

emancipate 

Freight 

Free (sailing) 
Fresh 

Fresh (of fish) ; J 
alive J 

Fresh water 
Friend 

opilt 

manuk 

mamud 

I mapwas 

luanan 

h&toran 

bagu 

^ bohe 

tubig tabang 
b&gai 

Friendship 

magsahdbut 


Malay. 

C lupa. ka-lupa-an, for- 
3 getfulness. Jav., In- 
'S pa, weak; Bat. and 
Mak., lupa 

{ ampun. Occurs in 
Jav., Sund., Bat., 
Day. and Tag. 


rkota. Jav., Bat., 
\ huta ; Sund., Mak., 
i Day., Tag. and Bis., 
kola 

C untong. Jav., Sund. 
) and Bat., iintxing ; 
i Mak., Day. and Tag. 
ontong 


lemas, drowned, suffo- 
cated 
ampat 
( See Bird ) 


' ber-sahabat {Ar.). 

Jav., Sund. and 
- Day., sobat ; Mak., 
soba ; Tag. and Bis., 
, saobat 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


F rightened 

mabugat 


From 

daing 


Frontier 

higat: ' 


Fruit 

bunga 

bunga, flower 

Fry, to 

dang-dang ; landang 


Full 

mahipu 


Full moon 

dumlak 


Furrow 

badlTs 


Further 

meio pa 


Futurity 

* akhi rat j 

r akhirat (Ar.). Jav. 
L and Sund., akherat 


G 


Gain ; profit 

untong 

untong. (5'^’fFortune) 

Gale ; storm 

hunus; unus 

Gallant ; brave ; 
manly 

^ issak 


Gamble, to 

sugil; m^ksugal 

r per-main*nan, {See 
t Amuse) 

Game 

panaiyam 

Garden 

jAmb&ngan 

Gambler 

1 

r gambir. Jav., Sund., 

gambia 

1 

1 Bat. and Day., gam- 
(, 6ir ; Mak.,gamberS 

Garlic 

* bawang puti 

.. . r 

bawang puteh 
lawang, door of a 
palace. Jav. and 

Gate 

la wan g J 

Gather, to 

Sund., laivajig 

pusud 

Gaze, to 

kita 

r 

permata ( Sansk. /«- 

Gem 

pS.mata ^ 

ramata, excellence). 
Kw., pramati, a 
fine thing 

( 

Gentleman ; sir 

tuan f 

tuan, master or mis- 


1 

tress 

Gently ; slowly 

inut inut 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Malay. 

— 

— 


Genuine ; true 

buntul; betul 

betul. Bat., botul 

Ghost 

hantu 

hantu, ( See Demon) 

Gimlet 

barina 


Girdle ; waist ") 

belt J 

kandit 

( See Belt ) 

Girl 

anak babal 


Give, to 

dehelT ; dehTl 


Glad 

kiogan 


Glass 

* kacha 

1 

( See Bottle) 

' chermin; Bat., sor- 

Glass (looking); 'I 
mirror J 

1 

chermin 

1 

1 min; Mak., charam- 
meng; Bug., cham- 
1 7neng; Tag. and Bis., 
V salamin 

Glean, to 

ani 


Glittering; bright 

* chahTa 

( See Bright ) 

Glorious 

* mulTa 

mulia. Jav., mulya 

Glory 

* kamuliaan 

ka-mulia-an 

Go, to 

manau; matu; pakein 

Go down, to 

lumud 


Go up, to 

sekat 



Goat 


kambing 


Goblet 


chawan 


God Allah taMa 

Gold bulavvan 

Gone; disappeared malawa 


r kambing. kam- 

3 bui^; Bat., hambing) 
j Mak. and Bug., befn- 

i bS 

chawan, cup 
r Allah (.4 r.), God; Al- 
< lah t‘ala, God most 
L high 


Gong 

agong 

Good 

maraiyau ; 


gong- ]^''’;gong and 
egong ; Bat., ogung ; 
- Sund., Mak., 

gong ; Day., geng ; 
v Tag. and Bis., agong 
madaivau 
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} 


Good, to make 
Good bye, (lit., 
let us go) 

Good bye (an- ') 
swer) J 

Good for nothing 
Goods 


paraiyauan 
mwi-na kami 

m\vi-na 

wai guna 
arta 


Gourd ; pumpkin * labfi 


Grand 

dakola 

Grand-child 

apo 

Grapple, to 

lurei 

Grasp, to (in the") 
hand) J 

kumaput 

Grass 

sagbut 

Grass, Long rank 

parang 

Grasshopper 

ampan 

Grate, to 

kogut 

Grave 

kiiboran 

Gra\’y 

sabau 

Grease ; fat 

daging 

Green (colour) 

gadong 

Green (unripe) 

helau 

Grey hair 

bohuk put! 

Grief 

A A 1 A 

siis^n3.ii 

Grin, to ; laugh 

katawa 

Grind, to 

makhasa 

Grindstone 

hasaan 


Malay. 


( See Articles ) 
riabu (Sansk. alabu). 
\ Sund., labii ; Bat. 
i tabu-tabu; Malag. 
tawu 


lalang 

parut 

kubur. ( Sec Bury) 

C daging, meat. Same in 
\ Jav. and Sund. Bat., 
1 daging, the body; 
Mak., dageng, meat 


r 

i 


C 

1 


ka-susah-an. 

Care) 

tertawa. Bat., 
Tag., toiva; 
taoa 


( See 

tazea ; 
Bis., 


'asah-an; asah, to 
grind, sharpen. Jav. 
and Sund., asah; 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Gristle 

Grit 

Ground, the 


Grow, to 


ugat^ 

boahangm 

lupa 

tumubu 


Grow, to (increase) * tambah. 
Grow, to (become) * menjadi 


Growl, to 

Gruel ; soup 
Guard, to 
Guardian ; agent 
Guavas 

Guess, to 

Guide, to 

(shew the way) 
Guilt 

makama 
nistang; mlstan 

* jaga 
wakil 
biablts 
tukut 

1 liTndo in daan 

* dosah 

Guilty 

sail 

Gum ; giitta 

gatali 

Gun 

* sinapan 

Gun (cannon) 

Gunpowder 

Gutter 

espir 

obAt tmibak 
* piinchoran 


H 

Hcak, to 

tikbasan 


urat. ( See Artery ) 


C tumboh. Jav., tuwuh; 
\ Sund., tumbu; Bat., 
tabu ; Mak., limbo; 
I Day., turnbo; Tag. 
V. and Bis., tobo 

i tambah. Jav. and 
Sund., tambah; Bat. 
and Mak., tamba 
men-jadi 


j aga. ( See Awake) 
wakil (Ar.) 


dosa. ( See Commit) 
r sah, certain, correct 
(Ar.). Jav. and 
C Sund., sah 
r getah. Sund.; gelah ; 
) Kat., gota ; ' Mak., 
I gatta ; Day., gita ; 
L C ag. and Bis., gala 
r snapang. Dutch snap- 
\ haan 

ubat bedil 
panchur-an 
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Sulu. 

Malay. 


{ 

' tawak -tawak, a gong 

Hail, to (call to) 

tawak “1 

for summoning peo- 
^ pie 

Hair (human) 

bohuk 

1 

'bulu, hair, feathers. 



wool. Jav., wnlu ; 
Sund., Mak. and 

Hair (of beasts) 

bulbul 

Day., hiilu ; Bat., 
inibulu ; Tag. and 
; Bis., polok , cock^s 



1^ feathers 

Hairy 

makbulbul 


Half 

* tengah 

tengah. {See Centre) 

Half, One- 

ansipak 


Halter (horse) 

hakima 

i 

' pukul, to strike. Jav., 


1 

i Sund. and Day.,/'«- 

Hammer 

tukol 

1 kul ; Tag., pokol, to 
j break a thing by 



/ dashing it against 
[ another 

Hammer, to 

maktukol 

memukul 

Hamper; basket 

ambong 


Hand, a 

limah 

f lima, five. Mak. and 
\ Bug., lima, the hand 

Handkerchief, a 

* saputangen ; piis 

saputangan 

Handle, a 

pohan 


Happen, to 

* menjadi 

menjadi 

r senang. Jav., seneng; 

Happy 


I Sund., i-cwAWiT; Mak., 

senang 

J sannang ; Day., sa- 



C nang 

C keras. Jav. and Sund., 

Hard 

materas; makteras 

< keras; Day., karas ; 
L Tag., galas 


Harden, to (metal) patrasan 

Halyards humbawan ; bubutong 

Harm benasah binasa. {See Destroy) 
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English. 

Sulti. 

Harmless 

di-na ono 

Hat 

sarok ; chapuyo 

Hatchet 

Hatchet (native) 
Hate 

Have to ; to be 
(exist) 

He ; him ; she ; 
her 

kimpak 

patok 

bench! 

^ aun 
j- sia 

His ; hers 

nia ; kania 

Head hoh 

Head-wind angin habai hoh 

Head (principal); 7^ 
old j 

Head-ache sakit hoh 

Heal, to kahulian 

Heap, a 

* tambun 


Hear, to 

dunguk 

Heart 

hatei 

Hearty ; sincere 

benal 

Heat 

bassoh 


Malay. 


r chapio (Portuguese 
\ chapeo ) 
kapak. ( See Axe ) 

binchi. ( See Detest) 


f -nia ( inseparable par- 
1 tide ) 
hulu 


ptambun and timbun. 

I Jav. and Bat., iim- 
j bun ; Mak., tam- 
\ hung-. Tag., timbon; 
1 Day., tambuan , 

[_ above 

r dengar. Jav., dengar , 
j understand; Sund., 
I denge ; Mak., lan- 
L gere 

i hati. Jav., hati; Sund., 
hate ; Bat., Mak. and 
Bug., ate ; Day. atal; 
Tag., hatl, middle; 
Bis., atay, the liver 
f benar. Jav. and 
X Sund., bener 
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Heaven 


Heaven ; sky 


Heavy 


Hedge, a ; fence 
Heed, to 
Height 

Hell 


Helm 

Help, to 
Hen ; fowl 
Henceforth 
Here 

Hereditary 
Hesitating 
Hide, to 
Hide; skin 
High 

Highness ; Ex- 
cellency 
High water 
Highwayman 
Hill 
Hilt 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


* shagra 


* langTt 


bugat 


ad 

Ingat 

intaas 


( suwarga, surga. Jav., 
< suwarga-, Sund., 

E surga 

riangit. Same in Jav., 
\ Sund., Bat., Day., 
i Tag. and Bis. Mak. 

and Bug., langi 
r berat. Jav., werat ; 
\ Sund., wrat, weight 
j of gold; Bat., borat : 
1 Tag., bigat; balat ; 
/ weight of gold; Bis., 
[ bogat 
( See Fence) 
ingat. (JS’i’c Recollect) 


* neraka 


* kiimudl 

tulong ; tab^ng 

manok 

dagi 

duun 


{ naraka. Same in Jav., 
Sund., Mak. and 
Day. 

r kamudi. Jav., mudi ; 
■< haniudi ; Sund. 

(_ and Mak., kamudi 
tulong. Asist) 

{See Bird ) 
deri, from 


* pasaka 

* bimbang hatei 
tap ok 

pais 

haatas 


} 


* tuanku 


pusaka 
bimbang hati 


atas, up, upon, Vpper 
tuanku 


tumaub ; dagat dakola 

sugarol 

buud 

pohan 
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Hindermost mahuli 

Hinge (pearl shen)kaitonian 


Hip 

Hire (of labour) 
Hire (of a house) 
Hit, to 
Hitherto 
Hoarse ; loss of 
voice 
Hoe 


kit 
tandang 
chukei 

pak pak : puk piik 
sampei behaun 

^ wai tingoeg 

chAnkui 


Hog ; pig ; swine babul 


Hoist, to ; pull hela 

Hold, to ; contain luan 

Hole, a Idngak : * lubang 

Hollow appa 

House; nest: form beil 


( See Customs) 
pukul, (5'£>^ Hammer) 


changkol 

t babi. Jav., Sund. and 
Bat., babi; Mak. and 
Bug., bawi ; Tag. 
) and Bis., babong; 
/ Day., bawoi; Achi- 
( nese, bui 
h^la. ( See Drag) 

lobang. ( See Cavity) 


Holiday 

Home, At 
Honey 

Honour (dignity) 
Honour (respect) 

Hoof 

Hook, to 
Hook Fish- 

Hope 


* hari rciva 

ha beil 
gulah 

* kamuliaan 

* hormAt 

kuku 

blngln : mablnglt 
blnglt 

* harap 


r hari raya. Achinese, 
1 raya, great, large 

gula, sugar 

( See Glory) 
fhormat {Ar.). Jav. 
\ and Sund., hormat 
Ckuku. Jav. and Sund., 
3 kuku; Mak. and 
I Dug., kanuku ; Tag. 
C and Bis., koko 


harap. Jav. and Sund., 
arep ; Bat., arap ; 
Day., harap 


/ 
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Sulu. Malay. 


Horn, a 
Horns, to butt 
with the 

Horse 

Host, a 

Hot 

Hound ; dog 

Hour 

How 

How many; how 
much 
How long 


* tindok 
ma’tandok 

kura j * kuda 
dak beii 

passo ; mapasso : 

asso 
edoh ; eroh 

* jam 
bladin 

"j- pilah pilah 
pil^h logei 


Hundred, a (lOo) 6ngkAtus 


tandok. ( See Butt) 
menandok 

kuda. Kw. and Sund., 
htda 


mi- 


t jam. Jav',, Sund. and 
Day., jam ; Mak., 
fang 


' ratus, sa'ratus. Jav.; 

alus; Sund., Bat- 
- and Day., ratus , 
Tag. and Bis., ga. 

^ tos 


Hundred and f 6 ngka,tus t&g hang- 

twelve, a (i 12) \ po tag dua 

Hundred, two (20o)dua ongkatus 

Hungry hibde 

Hunt, to panhut 

Hurricane : storm hunus 

Hurry us-us 

Hurt ; wound pali' 

Husband banah 

Hush! to be silent dumuhun 

Husk ; skin : rind pais 

Husk of a cocoa-') , l^u- 
^ > bunut lahing 

nut ^ 


Hut 


* pondok 


^ pondok. Same in 
< Jav., Sund. and Bat. 
In Mak., pondo 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


1 


I ; me * aku 


Idiot 

Idle ; lazy 
If 

Ignorant 

Illegal 

Illness 

Illuminate, to 
Image 


tan gila 
maustau 
bang ; * kalau 

* bebal 

* dosa 
kasakitan 
masawahan 
petah 


Imagine, to ; think pikTl 


Imitate, to 
Immense 
Immodest 
Imperfect ; 

nished 

Implements 


supu 

dakola tuud 
dl niAsipuk 

^ walla obus 

paniapan 


Impose upon, to * tipu 

Impost ; tax ; duty chukei 

Impotent ( 

‘ L dl na makajadi 

Impower, to hinang wakil 

Impudent malssTk 

In;within ; inboard halaum 
In order to sowei 

Incense mahmud 


Incest 

Inclination 


* sumbang 

, A 1 w • M A 

yaan 


/ aku. Jav., Sund. and 
I Day., aktt; Bat., 
< aim; Mak., ku; Tag. 
I and Bis., aho ; Ma- 
l. lag. ha 
gila, mad, foolish 

kalau 

babal 

(See Commit) 
fca-sakit-an 


peta, map, plan 
f pikir. Ja\’., Sund., Bat. 
\ and Day., pikir 


r tipu. Sund. and Day., 
X tipu 

( See Customs ) 


dalani 


sumbang. Bat. sum- 
ban^ 

<3 
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Inclose, to; fence 1 - 

’ > pagaran 


Indebted 

berutang 

Indigent; poor 

miskln 

Indisposed; averse 

mahukan 

Industrious 

* usaha 

Infant 

bata 

Infidel 

^ kafir 

Inform, to 

beita 

Information 

ngawT 

Inhabit, to 

mahula 

Inherit, to 

pusaka 

Ink 

* dawat 

Inland 

ha gimba 

Inner, the 

palauman 

Inquire, to 

* preksa 

Insane 

* glia 

Insect 

oad 

Insensible ; un- J 

A A 

conscious / 

n cl p u n u n 

Insolent; arrogant manuigat 

Instead 

subli 

Instruct, to 

hlndoh 

Instructor 

Ai. A 

■■ guru 

Insufficient 

dl'-na abut 

Insult, to 

rnaningat 


Malay. 


C pagar, a fence. Jav. 
) and Sund., pager', 
i Day., pagar and pa- 

l gar 

('ber-utang. {Sec 
(_ Debt) 

miskin. Jav , iniskin 

' ber-usaha; usaha, en- 
ergy. Sund. and 
' Day., usaha; Tag., 
osaha ; Malag., asa, 
V work 

kalir ( Ar. ) 


pusaka. [See Estate^ 
dawat {Ar.) 
rimba, forest 

Tpreksa. ]a\., priksa', 
3 pa ressa ; Da.y., 

i pariksa and riksa ; 
L Tag. and Bis., fokso 
gila 


i guru. Same in Jav., 
' Sund., Bat., Mak. 
(, and Day. 
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Intellect 

* akal 

‘akal. ( See Capacity) 

Intelligent 

taga akal 

Intention 

* maksud 

maksud {.-ir. ) 

Insupportable 

r di-na masindal 
J^dT-nil sumindal 

Interest (money) 

lipat 

lipat, to fold, to double 

Interfere, to 

lainut 

Interpret, to 

salfn 

salin. ( XVc Copy) 

Interview 

bagbaio 

Intimidate, to 

liinang buga 


Intoxicated 

hiluk 


Intricate 

sagnat 


Intrust, to 

iron 

* serahkan 

* bcsi 

serah-kan. [See Cede) 

^ besi. Jav. and Sund., 
■) ; Bat., dosi; 

(, Mak., dassi 

Island 


1 pulau. jav., Sund. and 

pu 

< Bat., />iilo ; Tag. and 
b Tj\S., polo 

Itj this; those 

Tan ; Taun 

Itch ; itchv 

* gatal 

gatal 

1 gading.’ Occurs in 
‘ Jav., Sund., Bat., 

Ivory 

'■ gadintr 


o o 

] .Mak. and Bis. In 


J 



Jack-! nut 

Jacket; coal 
Jar, a 

Jest 

Jesus 

Jew 


* nangka 

* baju 
puga 

ulau ulau 

XabI Isa 
~ ^ ahucli 


\ iiangka. Occurs in 
- Jav., Sund., Bat., 
L Tag. and Bis. 
baju ( See Coat j 

t olok-olok : lawak-la- 
(. tvak 

>jabi Isa (Ar.) 
^ahudi [Ar.) 
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English. Siilu. Malay. 


Jewel 

* permata 

Join, to 

samboncr 

o 

Joint (of a reed); 

* buku 

knot J 

Judge, a 

hakim 

Judge, to 

mu tang 

Jump, to 

lakso 

Junior 

manghud 

Junk, a 

* wongkan 

Just past 

kaina 

Juvenile (male) 

subbal 


permata. ( See Gem ) 
r sambong, hubong. 

- Jav. and Sund., sarn- 
ie bung 

r bukuj knot , q. z'.; ru- 
(_ was, joint of a cane 
hakim (.dr, )_ 


t 

1 


wangkang. Occurs in 
Sund., Mak. and 
Day. 


K 




( lunas. jav. and Day., 
lunas : Mak., luna- 
y sa 

Keel 

* lunas 



Keep, to 

butang 


Keg, a 

* tong 

tong. Sec Cask ) 

Kettle 

kapsTn 

kepsingan and kepsan 

Key 

chuchuk 

Kidnap, to 

.sagau : maksaofau 

O o 


Kill, to 

pateian ; * bunoh 

( bunoh {See Commii 
murder) 

Kill, to 

\ 

C simbilik t Jav., sani- • 

with religious 

> sumbc 

beleh ; Bat., sambol- 

ceremony) 

) 

y li ; Mak., samballe 

Killed 

pabiinoh 

ter-bunoh. 


i' jenis (M/-. ). Jav. and 
^ Sund., jinis. Mak., 

Kind ; sort 

jenis 



y jinisi 

Kindred 

kaum 

kaum { - Ir. ) 

t Derived from t! 
Muhamraa-lau kills an 

1? Arab’c tUo 

aaimai for fooil. 

formula pronounced when a 
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Sulu. 


Malay. 


King 


* Rajah 


Kiss 


* chium 


Kinks out of a 
rope, to take 
the 


putaloen 


Kitchen daporan 

Kite (of paper) tagoreh 


Knee tuhud 


Knife 


lading 


Knife (chopper) utab 

Knife (sword) badong; barong 

Knock, to; to strike pug pug 
Knot * bukfi 

Knot, to liinangan buku 


Know, to; un- J 
derstand J 

j- makahati 

Know, to; be ac- "j 


quainted with j 

■ ma ingat 

Knowledge 

elmu 

Known, Avell- 

meshur 

Kris 

* kris 

Labour, to ; work 

hinang 

Lad 

subbal 

Ladder 

hagdan 

Lade, to ; fill 

luan 

Ladle 

suduk 

Lady 

* Inche 

Lame 

tonka 


('Raja. Occurs in Jav,, 
\ Sund. and Bat. 
f chium, Sund., chium-, 
I Day ., siuni 


\ dapor. ( See Cook- 
\ ing-place ) 


r lutut,knee;telut, kneel. 
) Sund., tuwer ; Bat., 
tot; Day., utut ;Tag. 
and Bis., tuhod 
C lading a kind of sword. 
< Occurs in Jav,, Bat., 
(. Mak. and Day. 


) 

I 


pukul ( See Hammer ) 
buku ( See Ancle ) 

( meng-arti ( See Com- 
\ prehend ) 
r meng-ingat. (A^’cRe- 
\ collect ) 

‘ilmu {Ar. ) 
mashur {Ar.) 
kris ( See Dagger ) 


suduk or sudu 
inchi 
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Sulu. 

Malay. 



f palita. Sund., Mak. 

Lamp 

palTtahan 

-< and Day., palita. 
L Bat., wick 

Lance; spear 

bujak 


Land 

lupah 


Language 

pomong 

daging babi, pork 

Lard 

daging babiii 

Large; wide 

muak 


Last (place and 

^ mahulT 


time) 



Last night 

kahipun dom 


Lately 

Laugh, to 

tagua 

katawa ; makatawa 

tertawa ( See Grin ) 
rbenar, patut. Jav. 

Lawful 

benal ; * patut 

\ and Sund., patut ; 
1 Tag., patot, to be 



useful 

Lay, to; to place 

butang ; hitau 


Lay eggs, to 

ma’-iklog 


Lay hold, to 

kumaput 


Lay waste, to 

* binasakan 

rbinasa-kan ( See Des- 
i troy) 

Lazy 

miustau 

Lead (metal) 

tenga 



daun. K\v., ron; Jav., 
daon ; Sund.j daun ; 
Bat., daon, medi- 
cine; Mak., raung ; 
Bug., dating; Tag. 
and Bis., dahon 



Lean; thin 
Learn, to 

Learn, to (the 

makaiyuk 

m&kanat 

f meng-aji. Jav., Sund., 


koran) 

> iTi6nga.ji 

\ Bat. and Mak., aji 


Learned 

alim 

r ‘alim (Ar). Jav. and 
-< Sund., alim. Mak., 


Leather; skin 

pais 

L alimi 
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Malay. 


Leave, to; sail tumulak 
Leave, to take (in- miaid 
ferior to superior) 

Lee of, under the ha limbo 


Left; port side 
Leg 

Legend 

Leisure, at 

Lemon grass 

Lend, to 
Length 

Leprosy; ring- 
worm 

Less 


palawa 

sigi 

hikaival 

* senang 
s’hei 

bois ; bous 
rnahawa 



kolangin 


Let go, to (a rope) bugft-na 


Level 

Liar 

Liberate, to; 
enfranchise 


p'lntei 
tan puting 
^ ma'pwos 


Lid; cover; cork 


Lie, a 

Lie down, to 
Lie upon, to 


tutop 


puting 
limpang 
ali-ali; hali-halT 


{ hikayat [Ar.). Sund., 
hikayat ; Mak., hi- 
kaya 
senang 

r serei. Jav., sereh ; 

\ Mak sarre 


rkurap, itch. Jav., 

3 ; Sund. and 

) Day., kurap ; Bat., 
L gitrap ; Mak., pura 
I' korang. Jav., Sund., 
I Mak., Bug. and 
Day., kitrang; Bat., 
I hurang; Tag., ku. 

• >’ holang 

r pantei, beach. Id. in 
b Dav. 


.'"tutup and katup, to 
shut. Jav., katup ; 
Sund. and Bat., tii- 
^ tup ; Mak., tutu ; 
Day., tatup, cov'er ; 
Tag. and Bis., totoh, 
^ cover 
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Sulu. 


Malay. 


Life ; alive bohe 

‘Lift, to budt 

Light ; clear masawa 

Lightofday ; dawn subu subu 
Light (in weight) mak&n 
Lightning * kilat 


Like ; alike ; the 
same 


} 


sail ; * sama 


pita 

bankit 

^ limau 
} higat 


Likeness, a 
Lime 

Lime fruit; or 
ange lemon ; 
Limit ; boun- 
dary ; shore 
Like this ; in this 
manner 
Lips 

Listen, to ; hear 
Little ; few 
Live, to ; dwell 
Livelihood 
Liver, the 
Lizard (grass) 


bia ini 

higit simut 

dunguk ; dungoeg 

tio tio 

m^hula 

bohean 

*hatT 

pinit 


( See Break ) 

kilat. ( See Flash ) 
sama. Id. in Jav., 
Mak., Day., Tag. 
and Bis. 


limau ( See Citron ) 


dengar [See Hear) 


{ See Heart ) 


Lizard (house) * chichak 

Lithodomus ; 

“^Svater worm" 

Load, a ; freight luanan 

Loan ; debt * utang 

Lobster filang 

Lobsters, parasite ulang ulang 
(in pearl shells) polah 


^ kapang 


{ chichak. Jav., chechak ; 
Sund., chakchak ; 
Bat., ansosak 
C kapang, teredo nava- 
3 lis. Sund, and Day., 
1 kapang; Bat., ha- 
L pa tig 

{See Debt) 

L hudang, prawn. Jav. 
< and Sund., hurang; 
L Bat., udang 
polah 
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Lock, a 

kundaru 


Lock, to 

chuchukan 


Lofty 

h^tas 


Log, a 

pohong kahui 


Long 

mahawa 


Long ago 

mogei 


Long time yet, a 

mogei pa 


Long, how 

Long for, to 
Look, to ; see 

Let loose, to 

pilah logei 

bimbang 

kita 

(See Desire) 

bului 


Lose, to 

malawa 

r rugi. Id. in in Jav., 

Lose, to(incurloss)* rugi ^ 

Sund., Bat., Mak., 

Lose, to (at gam-' 
bling) 

1 

(. and Bug. 

j- hiApusS,!! 

Lost 

lawak 

fkutu. Jav., kutu, in- 



1 sects in general ; 
Sund. and Alak., 

Louse 

* kutu < 

, kutu ; Bat., hutu ; 
Bug. utu ; Day., 
kiitoh, numerous ; 



Tag. and Bis., koto. 


( 

kasih Jav. and Sund., 



, kasih and asik ; 

Love 

kasih < 

1 

! Bat., asi and hasi ; 

1 Mak., asi ; Day., 

' kasih ; Tag., kasi, 

Low ; below 

( 

. friend 

habawah 

bawah. Mak. razoa 

Low (in price) 
Low water 

mohei 

bunas ; humanas 

{.See Cheap) 

Luck, good 

Luck, bad 

maraiyau sukut 
mangi sukut 


Lust 

*hawa nMsu 

hawa nafsu (Ar.) 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Malay. 


M 


Machine 

makini 


Maggot 

oad 


Magic 

* hikmM 

rhikmat (An.). Jav. 
b ikma t 

Mahomedan 

* islam 

islam (An.) 

f dara, anak dara. Kw., 



! dara; Jav., lara ; 

Maid, a ; virgin 

anak dagah 

J Sund., dara, a wo- 
' man who has just 
had a child ; Bat., 

^ dara; Mak., rara 

Maid, a ; slave 

ipun babai 

Mail, coat of 

lamina 


Maintain, to ; ') 

1 • K, 


support J 

j- ipat 

C santapan, food (of 
b Rajas) 

Maintenance 

santapan 

Maize 

gindom 

(See Corn) 

Make, to 

hinang 


Make^to; compose hinangkan 


Malady 

kasakitan 

ka-sakit-an (5'ccAche) 

Malay, a 

tan Malaiyau 

Male 

issak 


Mallet 

tukol 

(See Hammer) 

Man ; people 

tan 

Mandate 

* titah 

(See Decree) 

Manure 

lamugei 

Many ; much 
Many, how 

mataud ; niataut 
pilah pilah 
* sa’kian 


Many, so 

sa’kian. 

Map 

* peta 

peta (See chart) 

March, to ; walk 

panau 


Mare 

kurA onuigA 

kuda betina 

Margin 

doll or 
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English. Siilu. 


Malay. 


Mark *tanda 

Mark, seal, stamp * chap 
Market tabu ; padTan 

Marriage tiaun ; *kawTn 

Marriage, to ask in* meminang 
Marriageable sumampie omor 

Married obus tiaun 


tanda. [See Brand) 
chap. [See Brand) 

kawin 

pinang, meminang 
sampei ‘ umur, of age 


Marrv, to 


C makasavva ; 
\ maktiaun 
Marry, engaged to tunangan 
Marsh, a ; mud 


makbanah 


tunang, 

bichak 


betroth 


Marshal, to pahatur 

Marvellous * heran 

Mash, to ; mix up lamut 
Maslpto; reduce-) 
to pulp j 

Mason, stone pandei batu 

Mast tarok 

Mat, a (for sleep-') . 

ing) I 


C atur, meng-atur, to 
3 arrange. Jav., Sund. 
y and Bat., atur; Mak., 
k atoro : Day., ator 
heiran [Ar.) 


( tukang batu ( See 

\ Apt) 


Mat, a (for roof- \ 

ing) I 


*k;1 


ijans 


Matches (lucifer) bagit bagit 
Mate ; companion iban ; ivan 
Mate, of a ves-' 


se! ; pilot 


■} 


* malim 


Matter ; pus *nanah 

Matter, no di-na ono ; 


{ kajang. Jav., Sund., 
Mak. and Day., ka- 
jang ; Bat., hajang 


si’arina 


r 

I 


malim [Ar. mu'allim 
instructor) 

nanah. Jav. andSund., 
/ Bat., Mak., 
Day., Tal. and Bis., 
nana 
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English. Suln. 


Mattress 

* tilam 

May ; can 

Me : I 

Meal ; flour 

makajedi 
*aku 
* tapong 

Mean ; ignoble 

* hina 

Mean ; stingy 

maikut ; paisi 

Mean, to ; intend 

kahandak 

Meaning * harti 

Meansoflivelihood kabuhe kabuhe 
Measure, to J , 

(capacity) J 

Measure, to I 
(length*) j 

■ ukur 

Meat 

Meddle, to 

unut 

lamut 

Medicine 

obat 

Meet, to 

makbag 

Meet ; fitting 

* patut 

Meet, to 

hanchur 


Malay. 

( tilam. Kw., tilam, 
\ sleeping-place ; Jav., 
J tileni, to sleep ; 
'j Sund., tilam, any- 
/ thing spread out ; 
f Day., tilam 

aku ( See I ) 
tepong. ( See Flour) 
f hina. Jav., kina, fault ; 
Sund., hina 

f ka-handak, wish, in- 
t. tention. 

Comprehend) 

sukat 

r hukur. Jav. and Sund., 
) hukur ;V>2X.,mengu- 
kur, to consider ; 
C Day., ukur 


r ubat. Jav., obat ; 

\ Sund., obat, gun- 
J powder, ubar. me- 
\ dicine ; Mak. and 
i Bug., uba; Tag., 
I obak, gunpowder 

{ patut. Jav. and Sund., 
pafut ; Tag., patot, 
to be useful 
rhanchur. Jav., anchur; 

Mak., anchuru ; 

(_ Day., anchor 
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English. 


Sitlu. 


Malay. 


Memory 

Mend, to 
Menial ; slave 
Mention, to 


Mentioned 

Merely 

Merry 

Message 

Metaphor 


* ka’ingatan 

daiaun 
batak ; ipun 
beita beita 

sabot 

* sehaja 
daiyau daiyau 
ngawi 

ibarat 


f ka-ingat-an. 
t. Recollect) 


( See 


Mew, to (as a cat) * mengiau 
dohor ; oktu 


Midday 

Middle ; between hagiton 
Midnight 
Midwife 

Might ; power 

Mild (temper) 

Milk 
Milk, to 
Million, a 
Mimic, to 

Mince, to 

Mind, the 

Mind, to ; heed ^ 

Mind, to ; look after ipat ; jaga 
Mine ; my kaku ;-ku 

Miscarriage P'^ig-pag 

Mischief fitna 


tengah dom 
pandei 

■“ kwasii 

memo 

gatas 

kiawak gatas 
dng katus laksa 
sumingut 
r utoran menahut 
\ ahut 
akal 


'ter-sebut. Jav. and 
Sund., sebiif ; Mak., 
sabu ; Day,, sewut ; 
Bis., sangpot 
sahaja 


r ‘ibarat (Ar.). Jav. and 
■< Sund. ,lbaral; Mak., 
(. ebara 
meng-hiyu t 
r dhohor {Ar.), waktu 
1 {An) 

tengah malam 
[See Apt.) 

r kuasa. (See Author- 
l ity) 


ingiit 


t Not to be found in Malay dittionaiic- 
All onomatopaic word. 


sa’ratus laksa 

men- chinchang lumat-lu- 
mat 

(akal. [See Capacity) 
ingat. [See Recollect) 
jaga. [See Awake) 


ffitnah [Ar.), calumny, 


; but I have heard it used in Perak. 

Pd. 
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English. 

Misconduct one- 
self, to 

Misery ; alas ! 


Mist 

Mistake 


Mistress ; lady 


Mix, to 

Moat, a ; ditch 
Model 

Modest ; bashful 
Moist ; wet 
Mother-of-pearl 
shells 
Motive 
Molest, to 
Monkey 


Month ; moon 


Monthly 
Moon, full 
Moon, new 
More ; again 
More than 


Snlu. Malay. 


rhinangan bukun mar- 
L aiau 

chaulaka ; chilaka 

gabong 
sak 


daiang 


lamut 

g^ta 

* chonto 
masipuk 

* basah ; mabasah 


» tipei 

* sebab 

usibahan 

amok 


'chelaka. Jav. and 
Sund., chelaka ; 
Mak., chilaka ; Day., 
chalaka. 

' kabut, mist : kahong 
mourning. 

' shak, suspicion. {See 
Blame) 

davang, maid of hon- 
our, lady in waiting. 

I Sund., dayang; Kw., 
dcyah, youngwoman 
of high rank ; Tag., 
dayang, lady 


chonto 

basah 


{See Cause) 


bfiD 


* bulan-bulan 
damlak 
kasubangen 
dakumau 
laing pa ing 


1 bulan. Jav., ■wulan ; 
\ Sund., Bat., Day. 
j and Bis.,(5«/i7«; Mak., 
\ l/alang;B\ig.,!ilang; 
/ Tag., ^ow««;Malag., 
( wulana 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 


Morning 

mahinaat 


Morrow 

kinsum 

' lesong. Jav., lesung ; 

Mortar(for beat- 
ing) J 

* I’song 1 

Sund., lisung ; Bat., 

^ losiing ; Mak., as- 
' sung; Day., lisong ; 

. Bis., losong 


Mosque 

langar 


Mosquito 

hilam 


Mother 

ina 


Mount, to ; ascend sekat 


Mountain 

bud ; gTmba 

( 

rimba, forest 
^ tangis menangis. Jav., 

! Bat., Day., Tag. and 

Mourn, to ; weep 

maktangis < 


1 

Bis., tangis 

Mouse ; rat 

A.mbau 


Mouth 

simut 


Move, to ; remove pind^he 

\ pindah. {See Break, 
1. Change) 

Much ; many 

mataud : mataut 

Mug ; cup 

pingan 

pinggan. {See Basin) 

Murder, to 

bunoh 

f bunoh. Commit 

murder) 

Mussels, shell-(ish, 


&c. 

* siput 

siput. Bat., snail 

Must 

Mullet 

sobei 

banak 

1 

* drahka 

belanak. Jav., balenak 
r derhaka, treachery. 

Mutiny 

j Jav., diiraka ; Sund., 


1 

(. dor aka 

Mystery ; secret 

* rahisa 

f rahasia. Kw., rusiya ; 
Mak., rahasiya 


( To he continued. ) 


Midi 


E K E A T U M . 

Page 335, suh voef ^cket, for “ Hindustani, bakli/‘ read ‘‘Hindustani 
i and baltij from the Portuguese bahh:' ’ 



METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


[ The followinc; report, behifj of permanent scientific value, is here reprint- 
ed from the Government Ga.^ctte. £d.] 

1. The report for the year 133-5 gives tlio results of the 
observations taken at Singapore, Penang, Province Welles- 
1('3' and Malacca, and embraces the following meteorological 
elements : — 

I. Atmospheric Pressure. 

II. Temperature of Air. 

III. Temperature of Solar Eadiation. 

IV. Temperature of Grass, Nocturnal Eacliation. 

V. Humidity. 

VI. Wind, Direction and Velocity. 

VII. Rainfall. 

2. Annual abstracts of the observations, taken at the 
four recording stations are attached, as are also the annual 
registers of rainfall. 

d. The accompanying charts shew the mean annual pres- 
sure, temperature, rainfall, and the number of days on which 
rain fell at Singapore, from 1870 to 1885. These tables are 
interesting, and gain in importance eveiy year. 

4. I regret that some of the registers shew a few un- 
avoidable interruptions, but care will be taken in future that 
these returns be made as complete as ptossible. 


A t mosp her ic P ress ure. 


! 

Staticiiis. j 

1 

High- 

GSt. 

Date, j 

iLowest. 

Date. 1 

i 

Range 
for the 
year. 

Mean 
for the 
year. 

Singapore, 

Indies. 

1-22114 

J an.l 

Inches. 


i 

Indies. 

Inches. 

fio.osy 



•20.703 

•20t]i 

Oct.! 

.100 

! 29.880 

i’t-uaiit;. i 

;T0.197 

1 7th 

Jan.j 

I -20.712 

17th 

Dec.! 

.102 

■29.972 

P. Wcileslcy. ' 


|21st 

Jan. 

2<).011 

lOtli 

Juno: 

.073 

29.833 

Malacca, ...! 

1 

:2it.9.38 

'20th 

1 

Oct. 

29.702 

0th 

June 

1 

.073 

29.860 
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5. The highest harometrical pressure (30.197 inches) was 
recorded in Penang on the 7th January, and the lowest 
(29.611) at Province Wellesley on the 10th June. These 
two Settlements also registered the highest and lowest mean, 
viz., 29.972 and 29.833 inches, respectively. 


Temperature of Air. 


1 

[ 

i 

Stations. ! 

! 

T- . i j ' 

j Date. jLoH-est.j Date. 

! Moan 
Range, for the 

i 1 


°F. i 

1 

°F. 1 



°F. 

Singapore, 

92.0 2ttli 

Mayj 

63.4 jlOth 

Feb. 

14.9 

81.7 

Penang, 

90.5 |14th 

June 

70.0 ilOth 

Jan. 

14.5 

82.7 

P. Wellesley, . , . 

98.0 1 9th 

Jan.j 

65.5 |2Sth 

Feb. 

18.9 

83.5 

Malacca, 

90.0 jlSth 

Juno 

i 

69.0 jlSth 

Jan. 

14.8 

82.3 


6. The highest temperature (98.0-F.) was observed at 
Province Wellesley on the 9th January, and the lowest 
{63.4°F.) at Singapore on the lOtli February, the lowest 
mean was also recorded at the latter Settlement, but in all, 
the mean temperature for 1835 is slightly higher than that 
for 1884. 


Temperature of Solar Bndiation. 


Stations. 

Highest. 

Date. 

i 

Lotvost. 

i Mean for 
Date. |tlie year. 

1 

Singapore, 

^F. 

j 

= F. 

! op. 

161.6 

25th Mar. 

91.3 

9tli Aug. 1 118.7 

Penang, 

1-59.0 

2n.l Feh.l 

99.1 

27tli June 145.7 

Province Wellesley.. 


5th Jan. i 

90.0 

7th Aug. 140.1 

Malacca, 

175.0 

14th Feh. j 

125.0 

ICtli May 156.1 


7. The highest temperature of the sun’s rays (175. 0°F.) 
was observed at Malacca on the ll-th February, and the 
lowest (90.0 F.) was recorded on the 7th August at Province 
TVellesley ; the lowest mean, viz., 140.1 was re<^istered at 
the same station. ° 
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Temperature of Grass, Nocturnal Radiation. 






1 

1 Mean for 

Stations. 

Highest- 

Date. ! 

I 

1 

! Lowest. 

1 

i Date. 

1 

|the year. 


°F. 


i op. 

! 


Singapore, . . 

71.9 

27tli July 

1 ol.-5 

loth Feb. 

60.1 

Penang, 


Not ob served. 

! 


Province Wellesley,. 

! 76.0 

12th Ang. 

63.0 

'28th Feh. 

70.0 

Malacca 

I 71.0 

27th May 

66.0 

1 2nd Mar. 

i 71.7 

1 


8. The highest temperature on grass (76.5“F.) was ob- 
served oil the 12th August at Province Wellesley, and the 
lowest (5-1. oT^.) at Singapore on the 10th February. At 


this station also was 

recorded the lowest mean, 
Humiditij. 

viz , 

G9.1°F. 

Stations. Hi 

ghest 

”, 

; 

Date. 

j 

Lowest. 

! 

Date. 

Mean for 
the year. 


9o 


96 



% 

Siug.ipore 

98 

13th Feh. 

60 

15th 

June 

79 

Penang, 

98 

: 8th Aug. 

11 

26th 

J an. 

76 

Province Yfellcsley,. 

100 

doth Aug. 

39 

8th 

Feb. 

73 

Malacca, 

loo 

'2Sth May 

36 

1.5th 

Jan. 

81 


9. The highest percentage of humidity (100%) was ob- 
served at Province Wellesley and Malacca, on the lOtli Avrgust 
and 28th May, respectively. At the latter Settlement, also, 
the lowest percentage was recorded, viz., 30% on the 15th 
Jauuaiy, and the highest mean percentage, viz., 81%. 

Wind, Direction ond Vclocifij. 

10. From January to March, the wind blew from the Id. E. 
and occasionally from the M. IST. E. and N. In the early 
part of April, the wind was easterly. 

11. The S. W. Monsoon ai)pcared in the latter part of 
April, and, with but slight variations from S. E., continued 
steady until October. In Movembor, the winds were vari- 
able, sometimes W. and at tinic.s . S. W. 

12. December ushered in the Id. E. Monsoon with occa- 
sioaal ■winds from the N. N, W. and N. W. 
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13. The following table shews a summary of the Avind 


direction at Sin 

gapore during the year 1885 

— 



January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

J ime. 


August. 

1 

1 

0 

-u 

1 ^ 

•* , 

0 j "g 

0 ^ 

December. 

North, . . 5 

6 

! . 

3 3, -2 ... 



[ 

4 

4 

N.N.E., ■ 3 

10 

20 Ti 2' 

. . 1 


li 

11 ... 


N.E., .. 59 

of> 

2 f s' .. ; ... 



_ ! 

1 ••• 

30 

E.N.E. .. 1 

-i 

5i 6' 2' . 


1 

1 : 

1: .. 


East, 

l' 

8 12; 15 20 

6 

0 

3i 

4 1 

1 

E.S.E., ...' ... 


■1| -i- 4! 9 

3 

2 

o' 


1 

S.E.. 

.. ; 

2 3: o; 7 

11 

8 

23 

7 1 


S.S.E., ..1 ... 

... 1 

3' 0! 10 

7 

t; 

S 

5 1 


South, . 


1 ... 5 lo 

r 

0 

3 

1 ... 


S.S.W., ...i . . 

o 

... ; 2 1 ... 

1 

] 

1 

5 1 

1 

S.W. 1 


9 21 1.8 

41 

48 

23 

21 5 


W.S.W., ; ... 

1 

1 1 ... 


1 

0 

0 

5 11 


West, ...' ... 


' 1 .. 

1 

1 


1 13 

6 

W.N.W. ...! ... 

1 

1 

3 

3 



2 

N.W.. . 1 



, 


1 

i 7 

7 

N.N.W., 

1 1 

. . i 1 2 I ... 

3 

1 


2 , -i 

13 

Calm, . . 23 

2.5 

1 

21 Si 21' Ifi 

! 

S 

i 

11 

20 

29 30 

2.8 


Sniijapiji'e. 

14. The A-elocitj of the Avincl A\’as registered during nine 
months of the year only, owing to the anemometer having 
gone out of repair ; during the other three months no ohser- 
A'atioiis Avere taken. The mean Aelocity fur this period Avas 
113 miles, and the greatest in 21 hours aauis 2G3 miles on the 
5th March. 

rmau(j (Dul Province WcUc-ilcii. 

^ 15. Dining the jear 18h.j, no observations of the direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind Avere taken. We hope next 
year to have this omission rectified. 


2L(lacca. 

16. The N. E. wind prevailed from Januai'A" to April, and 
again from Aovemher to December. During the other 
months ot the year, the Aviud avus generally y. W. 

17, The mean velocity of the Aviiid during the twelve 
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montbs was 1 83 miles, and the greatest velocity in any one 
day was 470 miles. 

Rainfall. 

18. Tbe total number of registering stations in the Straits 
during the year 1885 was 29, being 18 over tbe number in 
1881. Eighteen of these, viz., 7 in Singapore, 3 in Penang, 
5 in Province Wellesley and 3 in Malacca, supplied complete 
returns ; tbe remaining 11 furnishing theirs only incomplete- 
ly. At Singapore, new stations w'ere started during the year 
at the Botanic Gardens, Neidpath, Chasseriau's Estate and 
Bukit Tiinah, but, owing to the absence of the official in 
charge of the last-named station, the observation had to be 
discontinued in September. 

19. At the beginning of the year, the station at the Leper 
Asylum, Pulau Jerajah, which hitherto furnished returns 
for Penang, was placed under the supervision of the Colonial 
Surgeon, Province Wellesley, and the observations there 
have since been embodied in the returns of that Settlement. 
A new station will shortly be opened at Balik Pulau, Penang, 
which is much required. 

20. At Province Wellesley, no new stations were opened 
during the year, the four I'ogistering stations at the District 
Hospitals and the one at the Leper Island being found to 
be ample. 

21. In Malacca, seven new stations were started in the 
course of the year 1885, in different situations, and a few 
more will bo opened in 1880. Mr. IIkkvey, the Eesident 
Councillor, takes a keen interest on the subject of the rain- 
fall at this Settlement, and I am obliged to him for sugges- 
tions as too the best lealities for having them. 

Sinijaporc. 

22. On the whole, the year 1885 was a very dry one, it 
being, leaving out 1877, among the driest on record. The 
mean fall for the year was 67.32 inches only, and the number 
of days on which rain fell, 134. 

23. The maximum fall (16.37 inches) occurred in Decem- 
ber at the Sepoy Lines, and on the 2Uth of the same month, 
at the same station, was recorded the greatest fall in 24 
hours, viz., 0.10 inches. The minimum fall in any one 
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nioiitli was that registered at the AYater-Worhs Eeservoir, 
Thompson Eoad, viz., 0.63 inches. 

24. As already noticed by others, it is interesting to 
study the Singapore tables of rainfall, and to observe how 
every few years, varj'ing apparently from 8 to 10, we have 
a very large annual fall of rain, and a smaller fall, though 
still above the average, about every five years. Such 
seems, at least, to be the more or loss general resirlt, if we 
look at the records from their very commencement until now. 

25. What degree of influence the forest denudation 
happily now checked ), which has been going on here for 
some years, has had on our rainfall, it is difficult to say, but 
considering the situation of Singapore island relatively to 
the two monsoons, and the ver}-^ few hills we' have high 
enough to affect much the rain-bearing clouds, I do not 
think it has been very great. 

20. That, however, forest desiccation does influence rain- 
fall materially, there can be little doubt. Of this, many 
proofs now exist, but in farther confinnation may he cpioted 
an article which appeared early in this year in an East Ame- 
rican paper called the Southern Bivouac upon the fore.st 
destruction which 1ms been going on recently in that country 
The writing is clothed in the tall but rpaint and pithy laii- 
guage of a Transatlantic cousin, tvlioso view, though pes. 3 i- 
uiistic, doubtless yet contains much truth. It i.s headed 
“Forest Desiccation ” and runs thus: — 


“If the progre.i.s <>f tree destruction in the YvYstern 
Alleghauie.s, should continue at the present rate, the yearly 
inundations of the Ohio valley will soon assume aii ap[)alling 
aspect, and ere long the scenes of the river suburbs of Louis- 


ville and O.ncinnati will repeat tbem.selves at ETashville and 
Chattanooga, while the summers will become hotter and 
drier. _ In the Gulf States, the work of desiccation has made 
alarming ad’, ances, hiooks and streams shrink from year to 
year, and warm sumniei-s e.xpose the gravel of river beds 
which fifty years ago coubl hardlv ha tuuehed bv the keels 
of heavy laden vessels East America i.s drving up ; even 
in the paradise ot the blue gniss region, the faiiiii-’- of spriiif^s 
has driven many stock-raisers with their h‘'rds to the 
mountains.” 
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Penang. 

27. During tLe first five months of the year, the fall was 
unusually small, but was compensated however by heavy 
falls during the last seven months consecutively. The mean 
for the jear is ] 10.81, ns compared with 86.02 in 1884, 
shewing an increase of 24 79 inches. 

28. The gi-eatest fall in 24 hours was recorded on 12th 
July, viz., 6.93 inches at Government Hill. At this station 
there was also recorded the greatest fall in any one month, 
viz., 28.89 inches in September. The smallest fall on record 
is 0.27 inches, Avliich v.'as in Janiiary, and at the Central 
Prison. 

Province Wdleslcg. 

29. The rainfall at this Settlement during 1885 was 
heav}", 106.29 inches was the mean, against 80.60 in the 
previous year. The greatest fall in 24 hours was 5.60 inches 
at Bertam on 14th October. The driest month was January. 
No rain was registered at Butterwortli and Palau Jerajaii, 
and the mean fall recorded at the other stations for the 
month was only 1.62 inches. October seems to have been 
the wettest month, the record shewing 21.03 inches. 

Malacca. 

30. The mean fall registered at the three stations ■where 
the returns were complete was 67.71 inches, being 10 inches 
less than that for 1884. The driest month was February, 
when the mean fall was 0.75 inches only. The maximum 
fall was in October; 14.32 inches of rain fell at Kandang. 

31. The greatest fall in 24 hours was 4.29 inches on the 
15tli October at the same slation. 

32. The follo'wing brief notes on the general state of the 
weather in the IStraits will be found interesting. 

33. The month of January was dry, more so in Province 
Wellesley. In Singapore, although the days were hot and 
dry, the nights were cool and refreshing. Those in January 
were the coldest on record. From the 9th to the 14th in 
Ijarticular, the minimum temperature fell from 69.9'^F. to 
63.9'^F., with a corresponding fall of the grass radiation 
thermometer, the lowest recorded on the latter instrument 
being 59.9°F. on the 14th January. This low temperature 
was also observed on reliable independent testimony at Johor, 
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and at the time formed a subject of common talk among 
the residents. In February, there was a small amount of 
rain at Singapore, but the days and nights were cool. The 
minimum temperature at night was low, G8 4 being register- 
ed on the 10th. Iii Penang, Province Wellesley and ilalacca, 
it was a very dry month. In Singapore, March was remarkable 
for a long drought. No rain fell in the last sixteen days of 
the month, and the total fall registered was only 1.17 inches 
at Kampong Kerbau. In Penang, it was very diy, and so 
also in the other Settlements. There was a fair amount of 
rainfall in all the Settlements during the mouths of April 
and May; June and July were wet months throughout, 
August was somewhat dry iji Singapore, and in Malacca, 
principally at Kandang, Kessang and Nyalas, but in 
Penang and Province Wellesley, rain was abundant. Sep- 
tember was a dry month in certain parts of Singapore, but 
in the districts of Teluk Blangah and Sepoy Lines, rain was 
heavy, so also in Province Wellesley and Malacca. October 
was unsually dry in Singapore, but abundant rain fell in 


other Settlements. November and December were wet 
months throughout the Straits, there being abundant rain. 
On the night of the 12th and one or two night.s following, 
an nimsuai number of meteors were observed! This pheno- 
menon was also .seen in other parts of the globe. 

34. I take this opportunity of tendering my thanks, in 
connection with the registration of rainfall at Singapore to 
Messrs. Geiger, Kxight, McRitciiie, Sr. Yincent'L. DoW, 
and Caxtlev, for their valuable contributions of montldv 
returns of rainfall registered at the P. Y 0. Co.'s Deiidt 
Kilhney E.state, Water-\\ orks Reservoir, Thompson Road, 
Neidpath and the Botanic Gardens, respectively. 


T. IRVINE ROWELL, m.d., 
Principal Ciril MeJical Ofu-e.r, S'. S'. 
Siiufajore, -lOlh Jannaiii, J.sS'o. 
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Chart shewing the Mean Annual Range of Temperature at Singapore from 18^) to 1S85. 
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Chart shewing the Range of Mean Annual nuniber of rainy days in Singapore from 1870 to 1885 - 
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Chart shewing the Mean Annual Range of the Baromsier at Singapore from 1870 to 1885. 







OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


BOTANY AND MALAY. 

The Eevd. B. Scortecchini has sent the following Note 
dated Thaipeng, 2Gth January, 1886, for publication : — 

" Kindly give me leave to set at rest the identity of the 
plant which Mr. Swettenham refers to in his journal across 
the Malay Peninsula, as printed in Journal No. 13 of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, p. 13. In this paper, the 
plant is called by the native name of Memphis, and in an 
editorial note an effort is made to identify it with some kind 
of Michelia. Allow me to say, that most decidedly it cannot 
be a Michelia. The few known Michelias, and the fewer 
that are known in the Peninsula, are large trees, with a 
rather smooth foliage and have solitary flowers. Those des- 
cribed by Mr. Swettenh.am are by no means large trees, the 
foliage feels exactly like sand-paper, and to this purpose in 
many places it is used. I am in a position to state that the 
plant to which Mr. Swettenham alludes is Delima sarmentosa, 
L., a very common sarmentose plant, which generally makes its 
appearance among secondary growth in the low lands.” 

I would not have troubled you to set right this point of 
nomenclature, were it not for the many mistakes which are 
apt to creep in between Malayan names of plants, and their cor- 
responding scientific names. Lately I had occasion to note 
an error of this kind in reference to the plant which, among 
Malays, goes by the name of Ikan tuba. It is well known how 
Malays and other people make use of a certain part of some 
plant to stupefy and catch fish by poisoning the water with 
it. This substance in Tamil is called Walsura, in Malay Ikan 
tuba. It is not yielded by the same plant. The fruit and 
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root of Randia dumetorum, Lamk, which is rather commou 
through India, Java and Sumatra, and which it is well to 
record now from the Malayan Peninsula, as I have found it 
growing in the Kinta district, is used as a fish-poison. Wahura 
piscidia, Rosh, is much used for the same purpose, so is Anamirta 
cocciihis, W. A., commonly called by former botanists Menis- 
permuin coccuhis, L., to which Malays give the name of Ikan 
faha, as ikan iuba would go to .signify anything that kills fish. 
This name being appropriated to Anamirta cocculm in works 
which speak of Malayan usages, is not so exclusive as to be 
taken to signif}' no other plant having the same properties. 
From the fact, therefore, that a plant is ikan tuba, we cannot 
legitimately conclude that it is Meimperinuin coccuhis, L., and 
so it was not Jfenispermum coccuhis or more rightly Anamirta 
coccidus, the plant whieh had appended to it the vernacular 
name oi Ikan tuba and the scientific name Menispermum coc- 
ciitus. Any slight acquaintance with the order of Menisper- 
niaceas would have pei’suaded a simple tyro in botanical science 
that the specimens, although devoid of fruit or flowers, and 
representing only the foliage, could not belong to any^ Menis- 
permiad. Pinnated leaves as the specimens showed, do not 
indeed, even as an exception, occur in any Menispermaceous 
form. I would be rather inclined to refer the plant in ques- 
tion to some Derris among the LeyurninosiE. It is very in- 
teresting to know that besides the Anamirta coccidus, there is 
another Ikan tuba just as effectual as the very Anamirta. It 
would give me great pleasure, were any person so kind as to 
communicate some flowering or fruiting specimens, or, better 
still, both, in order to refer the plant to its natural order 
and specific position.” 

[It sometime.s happens that the authors of papers pub- 
lished in this Journal use Malay words without translation 
or explanation. Such a practice, if general, would be found 
inconvenient by many readers of the Journal who do not 
understand Malay. It falls to the editor (the Honorary 
Secretary) to insert translations and, where no English equi- 
valent of a word (e. g., a tree or plant) exists, the botanical 
name has sometimes been given on the authority of good 
dictionaries. 
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No one is likely to disagree with the general proposition 
that the same native name may he applied to a variety of 
trees or plants possessed of similar properties, and that, in 
consequence of this rough classification it is unsafe to decide, 
from the mere fact of the use of the generic native appella- 
tion, which individual, out of several varieties, is intended to 
he meant. But if Malay scholars in the Straits have much 
to learn of botany, botanists, on the other hand, have to guard 
against errors resulting from want of knowledge of the native 
language. In Mr. Scoktecchini’s letter a plant is repeatedly 
described, incorrectly, as ikan tuba. He has evidently been 
misled by some similarity in sound between \kan, fish, and 
akar, root. Tuba, is the plant, ^«6c(, the tuba root, (the 
portion used by the Malays for stupefying fish), while tuba ikan, 
or menuba ikan, means to kill fish with tuba. Ikan tuba, if 
there were such an expression, could only be the designation 
of a kind of fish " the tuba fish.” — En.] 


THE DUTCH M1D-SUM.\TR.\ EXPEDITION. 

Mr. Van Hasseet writes from Batavia as follows under 
date February loth, 1886 : — 

In reply to the editor’s note, wdiich precedes the transal- 
tion of the account I gave at the third International Geogra- 
phical Congress at Venice, September, 1881, of the object and 
the results of a Dutch expedition into the interior of Sumatra 
in the years IS"", 1878 and 1879, I have the honour hereby 
to inform you that not only I do not in the least object to the 
said translation being published, but, on the contrary, appre- 
ciate its being spread ; for it is my earnest desii-e that both 
object and results of that Dutch expedition, which I am con- 
fident did much towards increasing our kuoa ledge of the 
interior of Sumatra, may become more generally known also 
^ your countrymen. ’ 

” In the account given by me at Venice, I had to record 
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the death of our fellow-explorer, the Naval Officer Mr. Schouw 
Santvoort ; in these lines I find occasion to record the death 
of another of our fellow-travellers, that of my highly esteemed 
and beloved friend Mr. D. D. Veth, Civil Engineer, who died 
the 19th of May, 1885, near the Kalahanla River, near Ben- 
guella, S. W. Coast of Africa.” 

‘‘ Some time after his return home from Sumatra, he resolved 
on exploring another part of the world, and he chose the 
Cunene River as the object for his researches.” 

“ Being a man of great character, who to much learning 
joined a firm will and the power both mental and physical to 
execute what he undertook, Mr. Veth, once resolved, had his 
expedition entirely got up and fully equipped in less than a 
yeaEs time.” 

“ The 7th of December, 1884, he arrived at Mossamedes, 
where his travelling companions, Messrs. P. J. van der Kellen 
and L. J. Goddefeoi, had arrived some short time previous to 
himself.” 

“ It has not been permitted to this valiant explorer to 
achieve what he had begun. The climate was fatal to him, 
his bodily strength soon gave way, and he died, as a man of 
his character and of his uncommon zeal might die, in the 
midst of his labours, engaged in the fulfilment of the task he 
had undertaken.” 

“ I lost in Mr. Veth a noble and dear friend, Holland an 
explorer of rare learning and valour, who, had he been spared, 
might yet have rendered great services to his country.” 


N-A.TIONALITIES OF THE INDO-CHINESE REGION. 


following sketch of the distribution of the Indo- 
-iiinese races and of the nature and extent of Indian influence 
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in the further East, occurs in an article on “ Burma, Past 
and Present,” in the Quarterly Review for January, 1886. — Ed. 

“ Assuming a descent in remote ages of the nations occu- 
pjring the Indo-Chinese region from beyond the great plateau, 
perhaps most of them through China, we must assign to the 
Malays (if they are to be included) the earliest date. They 
seem to have left upon the continent as their nearest kin the 
Tsiams, or people of Champa, in the extreme south-east, if 
these were not rather a reflux of colonization from the islands. 
To an early wave of migration southward perhaps belong also 
the Mdns (Talaings, as the Burmese have taught us to style 
them), that is, the people of Pegu, whom some have supposed, 
owing to linguistic indications, to have found their way south 
through India itself ; then the Khmer, or Cambojans, occupy- 
ing the lower valley and delta of the Mekong ; and the Anam, 
or people of Cochin China. Then come the Mramma, or 
Burman race, apparently descending the Irawaddy, pressing 
before them the Mons into the delta, the Khyems and like 
tribes into the adjoining mountains. One great branch of the 
Burman race, by themselves reckoned the elder, passed over 
the mountains to the shores of the Bay of Bengal, shores 
which, according to their traditions, they found occupied by 
BiUs or Rakkas ; that is, by cannibal monsters, from whom 
in after days the country got its name of Kakain or Aracan. 
Later still, perhaps, succeeded the great family of the Lao, 
Thai, or Shans, who have still congeners in Southern China, 
and who occupied the plateau of Yunnan, the middle basin of 
the Mekong, and the upper part of the Menam. In latter 
days this race has flowed back upon the Upper Irawaddy, even 
to the Brahmaputra, and has spread south to the coasts of the 
Malay Peninsula and of Siam ; the kingdom bearing the latter 
name having been established by a branch of the race. 

As usual, the course of occupation has mainly followed 
the line of the great rivers, those highways of the early world ; 
and their valle}’s and deltas have become the seat of the more 
civilized monarchies. Thus the Burmese still occupy the 
Irawaddy basin, and the coast-plains of Aracan. Sixty years 
ago, the whole race were united under one native monarehy. 
The latest of an intermittent series of events, since then, has 
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united them once more under a single sovereign^ but this time 
in the person of Queen Victoria. The Anamites who occupy 
the eastern shores are claimed also, though with more doubt- 
ful realization, to be under the one dominion, whether as 
sovereignty or protectorate, of the French Kepublic. Between 
these two are the great Siam race, whose settlements, spread 
with intervals from the banks of the Brahmaputra to the coasts 
of the Malay Peninsula, and down the Mekong, nearly to the 
delta, are divided under an infinity of petty princes, and 
claimed as tributaries by a variety of sovereign governments ; 
everywhere displaying a fair amount of civilization, though in 
decay, everywhere possessed of letters, everywhere, except in 
Assam (which they first entered in the thirteenth century), 
followers of Buddha, and everywhere speaking substantially 
the same language. Siam is now the only independent State 
of the race. The Talaings, the Khmer, the Tsiam, have been 
famous in their day ; but they are now shrunken and decayed, 
and are being gradually absorbed by races of greater vitality. 

The chief nationalities that we have named have played in 
the history of Indo-China the part which England, France, 
Germany, and Spain, have played on the Continent of Europe. 
Most of them have stood forth under considerable monarchies 
for more than a thousand years, some of them much moi’e. 
All their countries have in turn (some, such as Burma, again 
and again) been the seat of conquering empires, extending 
their grasp, in some instanees, almost from sea to sea ; and all 
in turn have been the subjects of vast disaster. But besides 
these more prominent races, there arc many of inferior im- 
portance, whom we generally characterize as ‘ wild tribes.' 
Some of them are interior to the ‘ civilized races,' on whom 
they border, only in the absence of a written language ; whilst 
others are head-hunters in a low depth of savagerv. Some are 
as elaborate in tne culture of their rice-terraces as the Chinese ; 
others migrate in the forest from site to site, burning down at 
each remove new areas of jungle, on which to carry out their 
rude hand-husbandry. 

Among these uncivilized' tribes, none are more worthy 
of note and interest than those known conjointly as Karens, 
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occupying sparse settlements in Pegu (though also far beyond 
its limits eastward), of whom so many have in our own time 
become Christians under American teaching. They were 
notable, even before this closer claim on our interest arose, 
for their remarkable traditions, both religious and historical. 
The latter related how, on their migration from the north, 
they found the Shans in possession of the territory to which 
they themselves were bound — perhaps the Upper Menam 
basin. And the Karens cursed them, saying, ^ Dwell ye in 
the dividing of countries ; ^ the applicability of which is inter- 
preted by what has already been said of the Shans. 

We spoke above of the early traces of Hindoo influence. 
How and when this began we have no real knowledge. But 
that it was flowing out in pulses eastward from an early date, 
and apparently long before our era, there can be no question. 

Buddhism undoubtedly, with its zealous propaganda, was 
a most powerful agent in the spread of Indian influence among 
the Indo-Chinese nations : but possibly that influence had been 
felt at a much earlier date. If we go back to the oldest record 
we possess of geographical detail in this region — the course, as 
tabulated in Ptolemy, of a coasting-voyage'from Argyre to the 
Sinse, that is, from Aracan to the beginning of China — we 
shall find the continent and islands studded with names of 
which nearly a score are of manifest or probable Indian origin. 
Still, it is possible, that these names were given subsequently 
to the first movement of Buddhism in this direction ; for it is 
recorded, that after the third Buddhist synod, held at the city 
of Pataliputra (or Palibothra), now Patna, as early as b.c. 241, 
Sena and Uttara were despatched on a mission to propagate 
the doctrine in the Stivanta Bhnmi, or Golden Land, that is, 
Thahtun, near JIartaban. Probably a later and larger wave 
of influence, and even of migration, took place in the first 
centuries of the Christian era ; for it is remakable that most of 
the nations of the further East, that have been tinged by Indian 
civilization, recognize the Indian era of fealivahana, which 
begins with the year 78 of our reckoning. 

Later still, about the fifth century, we recognize in the 
coincident traditions of the nations a new efflux of action in 
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the same direction ; but this time it comes, not from Conti- 
nental India, but from Ceylon, an island which, though tho- 
roughly Indianized in religion and manners, has yet some 
remarkable affinities with the further East. This last impulse 
has never entirely worn out; and as the Western world m 
general has looked to Rome, and the Russian world to Con- 
stantinople, rather than to Jerusalem, as the immediate seats 
of ecclesiastical sanctity, so these Indo-Chinese nations look 
still, in a degree, to Ceylon as the metropolis of their faith. 

We have spoken of the Indian influence that can be traced 
largely, not only in religion, but in manners, architecture, and 
nomenclature ; and indeed the foreign religion necessarily 
aSects all of these. Throughout the hundred principalities 
and kingdoms of Indo-China we find, in the etiquette of 
royalty, in the forms of royal palaces and of court ceremonial, 
an extraordinary identity, pointing to ancient Hindoo usage ; 
the titles of the princes and dignitaries almost universally 
embrace sonorous terms of Sanskrit, or rather of Pali (bearing 
to Sanskrit much the same relation that Italian does to Latin), 
that dialect in which the sacred books are read in Ceylon, in 
Burma, Siam, and Camboja.* 

As regards nomenclature, we hear from the Chinese tra- 
veller Hiouen Thsang (c. 640), of the existence in this region 
of great kingdoms bearing Hindoo designations, such as 
Dvaravati, Ramanadvipa, and Maha-Champa. The last, a 
name hardly quite extinct yet in the South of Cochin China, 
was borrowed from a famous Indian State upon the Ganges ; 
Camboja was named from a region beyond the Indus ; another 
region in the same quarter, Gandhara, the Gandarites of Ptolemy, 
namely, the country round Peshawar, lent its name to Yunnan, 
now a province of China, but still bearing in Burmese state 
papers the classic Indian title ; Ayodhya, the ancient city of 
Rama, from which is corrupted our modem Oudh, gave its 


* In Java, where there are aU the like traces of Indian influence, only in 

of Arva, i.e., ‘ Koble or Excellent,’ 
which ms been adopted as the distinctive note of our Indo-Germanio races, 
a^umed by every one claiming nobility, among a people in blood and 
character so diverse from our own. e t- 
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name to great cities botli in Siam (Yiitliia or Yudliya), and in 
Java (Djokjo of the Dutch) ; Irawaddy, the great river of 
Burma, is but another Airavati, that river-name of the Punjab 
which the historians of Alexander grecized as Hydraotes ; 
Amarapura ( ‘ City of the Immortals ’ ), which was the capital 
of Burma twenty-five years ago, is equally Indian ; and Man- 
dalay itself, of now familiar sound, properly the name of a 
conical isolated hill overlooking the city, probably represents 
Mandara, the sacred hill of Hindoo fable, which served the 
gods as a churning-staff at the churning of the sea. 

But it is in the great architectural remains scattered over 
this region that we find the most striking testimony to Indian 
influence. The native races are, none of them, addicted to 
architecture in solid materials. Yet, iii nearly all these coun- 
tries we find remains of an elaborate and grandiose architecture 
devoted to religious purposes. Such in Java are the ancient 
temples of hewn stone, including the extraordinary pyramid of 
sculptured terraces called Boro Bodor. In Burma we find 
edifices of fine brickw'ork, especially in the remains of the 
great medioeval city of Pagan on the Irawaddy, whose ruins 
cover many square miles, and still exhibit majestic structures, 
rising, some of them, to a height of nearly 200 feet. Others, 
also of brick, exist in the dense jungles which cover the remains 
of Yudhya on the i\Ienani. And within the last quarter-century 
we have become acquainted with the countless and vast 
remains of Cambojan architecture; immense temples, with 
corridors and enclosures of hewn stone, and furlongs of sculp- 
tured bas-relief. Latest of all, we are exploring mediaeval 
remains in Pegu : which have been at our doors, as it were, 
since 1853. Each series of remains has its own peculiarities, 
but often there are close resemblances of general design, and 
in the ornamental detail there is throughout much approxi- 
mation to identity of character ; and that is Indian.^^ 
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ORIENTAL MUSIC. 

The following Note has been received by the Society 
^ proposed collection of the Musical Instruments, 
and Literature of all Oriental and Extra-European nations, 
AT University of Oxford, for the benefit 

of Musical students, and for the advancement of Science : — 


It IS proposed to establish at the University of Oxford, a 
complete and exhaustive collection of all the musical instru- 
ments used throughout the world by the Oriental and Extra- 
European nations, and to accompany this collection by such 
a mass of information, that the facts regarding the music of 
t ese nations may be collected, and laid before the musical 
student in a concise and intelligible form. A thorough in- 
vestigation into the Sacred and Secular Music of Oriental 
na ions, forms a subject so vast, that it would be impossible 
or one to attempt to undertake it. It is hoped however 
a with the assistance of the various European musicians, 
resi ent in Eastern countries, a collection of information may 
e ma e and stored, from which a comprehensive text book, 
naay be afterwards compiled. For that purpose a series of 
circu ars are herewith issued, and a careful reply to each ques- 
tion earnestly solicited. 

® were, with a few exceptions drawn up 
fnr iho Engel, for “ The British Association 

on J^^cement of Science,^' and a studv of his works 

S£nt the investigator. Ex- 

be wriiipn |P®/^tthe manner in which Oriental music should 

and 344. of L’ notation will be found on pages 28-32, 

and 344, of his Study of National Music.” 

est wider oclfur i^ such ‘'an 

results will bp fn +1 nor how useful its 

the following willshotro^Tiuchrhr-^ musician, but 

The TTin^,^ + 1 , T. that investigation is required. 

have beard it), isl seS book'to^E 

the music of the Hindus i) ^ musicians ; and 

through the efforts of H yr’ ./ “S? somewhat better known 

Tagoke, yet affords a great field foTresSrek 
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Full scores of the Orchestral music of Oriental nations are 
absolutely wanting. 

At Cochin on the Malabar coast, the most interesting re- 
sults might be deduced from a comparison of the Sacred music 
of the White and Black Jews resident there. 

The Sacred music of the Thibetan Buddhists, with their 
double choirs and antiphoual method of singing, forms an- 
other subject of great importance. 

It is a well-known fact, that the more civilised Asiatic 
nations possess treatises on music. Oriental scholars mention 
several of the Hindus. Amiot gives a list of about seventy 
by Chinese authors ; and it may be supposed that the Japanese 
are in this subject not behind the Chinese. 

Further, an acquaintance with the musical instruments of 
different nations, is of great impoidance in the study of 
National music, since the peculiar construction of the instru- 
ments enables us in many instances to ascertain with accuracy 
the characteristic order of intervals, modulations, embellish- 
ments and other such distinctive features prevailing in the 
music of a nation. 

An appeal therefore is made to all musicians, both Euro- 
pean and Orientals, to assist in collecting the facts required ; 
and to all those who are not musicians, that they, by their 
rank, or official position, may afford to the musical collectors, 
opportunities for access to music they would not ordinarily 
hear, and to musicians with whom they would not ordinarily 
meet; and also that by collecting and presenting to the 
University, treatises on, and manuscripts of, the music : an 
exhaustive^ and complete collection of the musical instru- 
ments, of the country in which they reside, that may further 
the advancement of that branch of learning. 

In conclusion, I would add a few cautions to the would-be 
collector, in addition to those noted on the eirculars. 

All the music should be written down as gathered from the 
mouths of the singers, or from the instruments performed on, 
■without any additions^ and in any doubtful or peculiar pas- 
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sage an explanation should accompany the score. The place 
where each tune is obtained, should* be mentioned, with the 
nationality or tribe of the musician, and the name of the instru- 
ment. Deviations in the tunes, or what may be called diner- 
ent readings, preferred in certain places, should be indicated 
with small notes. 

Particular care should be taken in noting where mixed 
times occur in a piece of music ; if there is any doubt about 
the time in which the music is written, mark with a dash 
about the accented notes, making the dash heavier or lighter 
according to the force of the accent. 

In the music of Extra-European nations, ^ and other 
strange times occur, for which a look-out should be kept ; but 
at the same time care should be taken that the observer is not 
misled into noting them, by pauses, tempo riibato, groups of 
notes in triplets, &c., or by rests occurring in ordinary bars. 

Florid passages of recitative are best left unbarred, the 
gradations of time and accent being carefully noted. 

In dances accompanied by vocal and instrumental music, 
it is sometimes found that the vocal music is in onetime, while 
the dance is in another. 

Particular attention should be paid to the music of abori- 
ginal or Savage tribes, resident in the country'. 

The notes of birds should be noticed, and enquiry should 
be made as to whether their songs ai’c used in music, or 
whether any national airs arc derived from their notes. 

All contributors are requested to give their names in full 
and their addresses, legibly written, for future reference. 

All communications should be addressed to 

V. POPTMAN, Esq., Mus. Doc,, 

Port Blair. 

The Andaman Islands, 

Bap of Bengal. 
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Vocal Music. 


] . Are the people fond of music ? 

2. Is their ear acute for discerning small musical intervals ? 

3. Can they easily hit atone whichis sungorplayed to them? 

4. Is their voice flexible ? 

5. What is the quality of the voice ? Is it loud or soft, 

clear or rough, steady or tremulous ? 

6. AVhat is the usual compass of the voice ? 

7. Which is the prevailing male voice — tenor, barytone, 

or bass ? 

8. Which is the prevailing female voice — soprano or alto? 
y. Do the people generally sing without instrumental ac- 
companiment ? 

10. Have they songs performed in chorus by men only, or 

by women only, or by both sexes together ? 

11. Have they any professional singers? If so, describe 

their training and mode of life ? 

12. When the people sing together, do they sing in unison 

or in harmony, or with the occasional introduction 
of some drone accompaniment of the voice ? 

13. Is their singing in regular time, or does it partake of 

the character of the recitative ? 


Note. — I n answering these questions, the greatest care should be taken, 
by frequent investigation from various people, and on the same point ; to give 
the opinion, not of one, but of several competent musicians. 

In taking down their songs in musical notation, no attempt should be made 
to correct any supposed fault on the jrart of the singer, nor should the music 
be altered or made conformable to European ideas. 

No song should be taken down unless it has been sung on three separate 
occasions, by three different people, and no extraneous harmony or accom- 
paniment, should be added to it. 

Should the people use intervals smaller than semitones, such as i or i tones, 
particular care should be taken to note them down, by writing in notation 
the semitone, next below the tone sung, and writing the fraction above it. 
The more faithfully the peculiarities of the music are preserved, the more 
valuable is the notation. Collections of popular tunes (with the words of the 
airs) are very desirable. 

All collectors are requested to write their name and address legibly at the 
foot of their manuscripts and in answering the questions, to quote the head- 
ing, and the number of the question. 
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14. Have they songs for solo and chorus, or with the air 

for a single voice, and a burden (or refrain) for a 
number of voices ? 

15. Describe the different kinds of songs which they have 

(such as sacred songs, war songs, love songs, nursery 
songs, &c.) with remarks of the poetry. 

16. Write down in the language of the country, and give 

at the same time, a literal English translation of, as 
many of the songs of all classes as you can collect. 

17. Write out, in a similar manner, the libretto of any 

operas, or plays accompanied by music, which they 
may have ; and take particular care to mark the 
accent, rythm and metre. 

18. Write down in notation, the exact score of their songs, 

with the instrumental accompaniment, if any. 

19. Have they any books or manuscripts, on the art of 

singing, giving instructions in singing, or any collec- 
tions of songs, with or without music ? 

20. If there is anything noteworthy about their vocal 

music, which has not been noticed in the preceding 
questions, notice it. 

Musical Instruments. 


1. What are their instruments of percussion (such as 

drums, castanets, rattles, cymbals, gongs, bells, &c.)? 

2. Have they instruments of percussion containing sonor- 

ous slabs of wood, glass, stone, metal, &c., upon 
which tunes can be played ? If so, write down in 
notation, or in letters, the tones emitted by the slabs. 

Note. Complete coUeotions of the musical instrumeuts of the vaiious 
1 j of the greatest value, aud these coUections should in- 

cMe the mstruments, m their different artistic forms, as used by all classes. 

rhotographs of musicians playing, both singly and in orchestras, and of 
dancers in every attitude, are also of value. 

exactly the materials of which the differ- 
/.ft tn ins mments are made, whether any particnlar value attaches 

botanical name of the wood, as well as the 
. . . f f f gfiren. Albo whether any particular value is attached 
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3. Have they drums, with cords or some other contriv- 

ance, by means of which the parchment can he 
tightened, or slackened at pleasure ? 

4. Have they drums with definite tones (like our kettle- 

drums) ?j and if so, what are the tones in which 
they are tuned, when two or more are played together ? 

5. Have they any open hand-drums, with one parchment 

only, like our tambourine ? 

6. Are the drums heaten with sticks, or with the hands, 

and is there anything peculiar or noteworthy in the 
manner in which they are beaten. 

7. What wind-instruments (trumpets, flutes, &c.) have 

they ? 

8. Have they any trumpets with sliding tubes (like the 

trombone) ? 

9. How are the flutes sounded? Is there a plug in the 

mouth-hole ? 

10. Have they any nose-flutes ? 

11. What is the number, and the position of the finger- 

holes on the flutes ? 

13. What tones do the flutes yield if the finger-holes are 
closed in regular succession, upwards, or downwards ? 

13. If the people have the syrinx (or Pandeau pipe), ascer- 
tain the series ofmusical intervals j'ielded by the tubes. 

14 Do the people construct wind-instruments, with a 
vibrating reed, or some similar contrivance, inserted 
in the mouth-hole ? 

Id. If they have a reed wind-instrument, observe whether 
the reed is single (like that of the clarionet), or 
double (like that of the oboe) . 

16. Have they a kind of bag-pipe ? 

17. What musical instruments have they, which are not 

used bv them in musical performances, but merely for 
conveying signals, and for such like purposes ? 
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18. Have they stringed instruments, the strings of which 

are sounded by being twanged with the fingers ? 

19. Have they any stringed instruments, twanged with a 

plectrum ? 

20. Have they any stringed instruments beaten with sticks, 

or hammers (like the dulcimer) ? 

21 . Have they any stringed instruments played with a bow ? 

22. If there are stringed instruments, with frets on the 

neck (as is the case with our guitar), note down the 
intervals produced by the frets in regular suceessioii. 

23. What are the substanees of which the strings are made ? 

24. Is there any particular contrivance on some of the in- 

struments in the ai’rangement, and situation of the 
strings? 

25. Are there stringed instruments with sympathetic strings 

((. e., strings placed under those strings which are 
played upon ; the sympathetic strings merely serve 
to increase the sonorousness) ? 

26. AVhat are the musical intervals in which the stringed 

instruments are tuned ? 

27. Do the people possess any musical instrument of a very 

peculiar construction ? If so describe it minutely. 

28. Give the name of each instrument in the language of 

the country. 

29. Describe each instrument, and give illustrations if 

possible, showing the exact way, in which the in- 
struments are held and played. 

30. Give some account of the makers of musical instru- 

ments ; of the woods, metals, hide, gut, hair, and 
other materials they use ; of their tools, etc. 

31. What are the usual adornments and appendages of the 

musical instruments ? 
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32. If there is anything noteworthy, about their musical 

instruments, which has not been alluded to in the 
preceding questions, notice it. 

33. Had the nation at any previous period musical instru- 

ments, different from those now in use ? 

34. Have they any hooks containing descriptions of musical 

instruments, or directions for their construction ? 

Compositions. 

1. On what order of intervals is the music of the people 

founded ? Is it the diatonic major scale (like c, d, 
e, f, g, a, b, c), or the diatonic minor scale (in which 
the third is Hat, thus c, d, e f, ij, a, h, c), or 
the pentatonic scale (in which the fourth and seventh 
are omitted, thus (c, d, e, g, o, c) , or some other 
order of intervals ? 

2. Is the seventh used sharp (c — h), or flat (c — b flat) ? 

3. Does the superfluous second occur in the scale ? (In 

the example c, d, e flat, f sharp, g, a flat, t>, c, the 
steps from the third to the fourth, and from the sixth 
to the seventh are superfluous seconds ) 


Note. — The greatest care should he taien in answering the above ques- 
tions. The music of every nation has certain characteristics of its oum. The 
progressions of intervals, the modulations, embellishments, rythmical effects, 
Ac., occurring in the music of extra-European nations are not unfrequently 
too peculiar, to be accurately indicated by means of our musical notation. 
Some additional explanation is therefore required with the notation. In 
writing down the popular tunes of foreign countries on hearing them sung 
or played by the natives, no attempt should be made to rectify anything 
which may "appear incorrect to the European ear. The more faithfully the 
apparent defects are preserved, the more valuable is the notation. Attention 
is called to ‘-The Studv of N.ational Music’’ by Mr. Cakl E.n'Gel. in which 
admirable examples of Eastern music committed carefully to European 
notation wiU be found ; notably those on pages ‘-'8 & L'!» “ Cannibal Song of 
the Marquesas Islanders, ” and on pages 30, 31 and 32 “ Airs of the Zea- 
landers.” A perusal of this work would greatly assist the investigator. 
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4. Does the music contain progressions in semitones or 

chromatic intervals ? 

5. Are there smaller intervals than semitones, such as 

i tones, J tones ? 

6. Are there peculiar progressions in certain interrals, 

which are of frequent occurrence in the tunes ? If 
so, what are they ? 

I. Do the tunes usually conclncle in the tonic (the key 
note, or the first interval of the scale) ? Or if not, on 
what other interval ? 

8. Do the tunes contain modulations from one key into 

another ? If so, describe the usual modulations ? 

9. Are there certain rythmical pecnliaiities predominant 

in the music ? If so, what are they ? 

10. Is the time of the music, generally, common time, 

triple time, or irregular? 

11. Are there phrases, or passages, in the melodies, which 

are of frequent le-occurrencc •' 

12. Have the airs of the .songs ro-occnrrcnccs of musical 

phrases which arc traceable to the form of the 
poetry ? 

13. Have the people musical compositions which they re- 

gard as very old ? and do these compositions exhibit 
the same characteristics which are found in the 
modern ones ? 

14. Are the compositions generally livclv or grave? 

15. Describe the l orm of the various kinds of musical 

compositions. (lorm being taken in its musical 
sense, as 8onata-form, etc.) 

16. If there is anything noteworthy about their composi- 

tions or manner of composing which has not been 
alluded to in the preceding questions, notice it. 
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PERFORMAN’CES. 

1. Have the people musical bands, or orchestras ? 

2. 'Which are the instruments generally used in combina- 

tion ? 

3. Which are the instruments commonly used singly ? 

4. What is the number of performers in a properly con- 

stituted band ? 

5. What proportion do the instruments bear to each other 

in a properly constituted band or orchestra ; do they 
vary according to the purposes for which the band 
is used ? 

6. Is there a leader of the hand ? How does he direct 

the performers ? 

1 . Does the band play in unison or in harmony ? 

8. If vocal music is combined with instrumental music, per- 
formed by the band : is the instrumental accompani- 
ment in unison (or in octaves) with the voices, 
or has it something of its own ? 

0. Is the tempo generally fast or slow ? 

10. Are there sudden changes, or gradual changes in the 

tempo ? 

11. Are there changes in the degree of loudness ? 

1.2. Do the musicians, on repeating a piece, introduce 
alterations or variations of the theme ? 

13. Do they introduce embellishments ml libitum ? 

14. Mention the occasions (religious ceremonies, social 

and public amusements, celebrations, processions, 
etc.) on which musical performances take place. 


Note.— T he full scores of Oriental orchestral music are much to be desired, 
as is also all information regarding their methods of orchestration. 
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15. Are there military bands? And how are they con- 
stituted ? 

1(>. Is music employed to facilitate manual labour? 

17. Are there songs, or instrumental compositions apper- 

taining to particular occupations, or trades? 

18. Have the people a national hymn, or an instrumental 

composition, which they perform in honour of their 
sovereign, or in commemoration of some political 
event ? 

19. Describe minutely the musical performances in re- 

ligious worship, if thei'e are any. 

20. Have they sacred dances performed in religious cere- 

monies, at funerals, etc. ? 

21. Have they any war dances, dances of defiance, etc. ? 

22. Have they any dances, in which they imitate the 

peculiar movements and habits of certain animals, etc. ? 

23. Are tin ir dances accompanied by musical instruments, 

by singing, or merely by rythmical sounds, such as 
claj)ping of hands, snapping of fingers, reiterated 
vociferation, &c. ? 

24. Give a list of all the dances. 

25. Endeavour to ascertain whether the rhythm of the 

music accompanying the dance is suggested by the 
steps of the dancers, or vice versa. 

26. Give if possible illustrations or photographs of the 

musicians performing on their instruments. 

27. Give full scores of their operas, theatrical representa- 

tions, religious music, etc. 

28. Give if possible, illustrations, or photographs of their 

dancers, in every attitude, and combination. 

29. If there is anything noteworthy about their perform- 

ances, which has not been alluded to in the preceding 
questions, notice it. 
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Cultivation. 

1. Do the people easily leam a melody by ear ? 

2. Have they a good musical memory ? 

3. Are the children taught music ? And if so, how is it 

done ? 

4. Are there professional musicians ? 

5. Are there any performers who evince much talent? 

6. Are there any minstrels, bards, or reciters of old 

ballads ? 

7. Are there any professional improvisators ? 

8. Are there professional musicians of different grades ? 

9. Who composes the music f 

10. Do the musicians follow other professions besides music? 

11. Are the ministers of religion also musicians, and 

medical men ? 

12., Have the people some kind of musical notation ? 

13. Have they written signs for raising and lowering the 

voice in singing, for giving emphasis to certain words 
or phrases, or for similar purposes ? If so, describe 
the signs. 

14. Do they possess treatises on the history, theory, 

etc. of music : instruction books for singing, and 
for playing musical instruments, &c. ? If so, give a 
detailed account of their musical literature. 

15. Have they musical institutions ? Give an account of them. 

16. How do the people appreciate their own music ? 

17. W’^hat impression does the music of foreign countries 

produce upon them ? 

18. Have any particular class (such as sailors) peculiar 

songs of their own ? If so, describe them. 

19. If there is anything noteworthy about their music, 

which has not been alluded to in the preceding 
questions, notice it. 

complete collection of the treatises on the mnsic of Eastern 
countries, -sviitten by Oriental musicians, is much to be desired. 
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Traditions. 

1. Are thci'e .popular traditions respecting the origin of 

music ? 

2. Have thej’ any myths about a musical deity, or some 

super-human musician f 

3. Have they any legends or fairy-tales in ■which allusion 

to music is made ? If so, what are they ? 

4. Have they any tradition about the invention of certain 

favourite musical instruments ? 

5. Have they any tradition or historieal record respecting 

the antiquity of stringed instruments played with a 
bow ? 

6. Have they any records respecting their sacred music ? 

7. Is music believed to possess the power of curing cer- 

tain illnesses ? 

8. Is music believed to possess the power of enticing and 

taming wild animals ? 

9. Are there popular tunes, or certain rhythmical figures 

in the tunes, which according to tradition have been 
suggested by the songs of birds f 

10. If there is anything note'w'orthy about music which 
has not been alluded to in the preceding questions, 
notice it. 


Note. — A collection of the national Folk-Lore, would be valuable, in as 
far as it relates to music. 
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SINGAPORE WEATHER IN 1885. 


Dry and wet seasons are, in their effects, even more dis- 
tinguished by the frequency and infrequency of rain than 
by the relative quantity of the rainfall. On this account it is 
my practice, at the close of each 5 ’ear, to make notes of the 
droughts which have characterised it. The rain-gauge registers 
hundredths of an inch, and I note as “ droughts all periods 
of seven consecutive days and upwards without measurable 
rain, and all periods of longer duration with only trifling rainfall. 
I was absent during the exceptionally dry year 1877, but, 
judging from the printed returns for that year, it did not 
surpass 1885 in this respect. The following are my notes for 
the latter year . — 

From 7th to 15th January, — 9 days, — only 0.01 inch. 

From 11th to 30th March, — .20 days, — only one fall of 
0.06 inch. 

From 1-lth to 29th August, — 10 days, — only 0.09 inch in 
three falls. 

From 5th to 15th Stqdembcr, — 1 1 days, — only one fall 
of 0.10 inch. 

*V(3 measurable Rain. 


From 5th to 12th February, 

„ 10th to 30th iVlarch, 

,, 15th to 24th April, 

„ 2Gth Aju’il to 2iid Jlay, 

„ 3rd to 13th May, — 11 days,— 
the fall was only 0.36 inch. 

„ 20th April to 2nd May, 

„ 10th to 23rd June, 

„ 23rd July to 3rd August, 

„ 1 .st to 9th October, 

23rd to 30th December, 


8 days. 


15 
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In fact, November was the only month of the year free 
from drought. It may be added that in January, March, and 
August the monthly fall was less than 2 inches, and in Octo- 
ber less than 3 inches. On the other hand, I registered rain 
in 1885 on 162 days, while in 1877 the number of days at the 
Kandang Kerbau Observatory was only 125. 

It is remarkable that, while the South-west monsoon of 
1885 was exceptionally hot, the nights in January and Feb- 
ruary were, I think, unprecedentedly eold, December, 1884, 
having also been remarkably cold, though the rain, after the 
12th of the month, was very scanty. 

A. KNIGHT. 


FEUDAL TENURE IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

The practice followed in Malacca, during the time that 
that Settlement was a Dutch possession, of obtaining the 
sanction of the Court of Justice to every transfer or trans- 
mission, * was no doubt consequent upon the existence of a 
charge analogous to that made in Batavia, as to lands in the 
vicinity of that town, under a Proclamation of April 1st, 
1627. It will be seen from tbe annexed note, translated from 
the “ Plakaatboek of Mr. Van dek Chijs, that the tenure 
in Batavia was feudal, the Company being the lord, and that 
holders of fiefs originally had to pay one-quarter of the value 
of their holdings every time that the property changed hands. 
This was reduced in 1627 to one-tenth. 

Proclamation about Landed-Property and Estates. 

1st April, 1627. All lands and estates both within and 
beyond the jurisdiction of Batavia, already held as fiefs or here- 
after to be granted as such, are declared to be “ exempt from 
the name and servitude of fiefs and discharged from feudal ser- 
vices and to be personal, inheritable and allodial properties or 
lands.” 


* See Malay Land Tenure— Journal, Straits Branch E. A. S., No. 13, p. 150. 
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Blocks of land and estates had frequently been granted to 
“ residents and Company’s servants ” under the title and in 
the form of “ fiefs ” and on the following terms^ namely, that 
with every "licensed alienation” one-quarter of the value 
of the land had to be paid to the Company. 

This clause and another one which provided for " certain 
special duties and liabilities ” were evidently found to be 
too severe and to retard the development of agriculture 
round Batavia, and for this reason the Government introduced 
the provision that as to those occupied lands and estates 
“ both within and beyond the jurisdiction of this city,” and 
also as to those lands, estates and gardens which might there- 
after be granted, no greater sum should in future be paid 
than one-tenth of their value, upon each sale or alienation, 
for “seignorial rights” (just like the house-property within 
the town itself), exclusive of the annual tithe of the fruit 
and crops of such estates and gardens, and that no other 
duties should be leviable. 

The above decree was promulgated in pursuance of a 
Eesolution of the Supreme Government of 1st February, 
16.27. 

Regulations about Estates and Landed Properties, 
WITHIN and beyond THE JURISDICTION OF BaTAVIA. 


11th April, 1628. The intention of Government in its 
Proclamation of 1st April, 1627, was to bring about the 
amelioration and improvement " of lauded properties and 
estates, ” but instead of co-operating to obtain that end, many 
land-owners, "in order to nourish and satisfy their insatiable 
" covetousness, had been so bold as to aggravate and to 
“ make worse the condition of their lands, by excavating and 
“ exhausting them for brick-kilns and otherwise, so much 
“ so that, after a few years, the said estates would become 
“ waste, unproductive and useless.” Thence it was prohibited 
to do anything tending to the " detriment or prejudice ” of 
the said properties and estates, under penalty of,— 
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1. — “Loss of the ownership of the said properties and 
“ estates, by depriving their proprietors of the title deeds 
“ granted to them by the Fiscal and the Bailiff. 

2. — “ An arbitrary fine and other punishment,” in such pro- 
portion as seemed called for by the damage inflicted. If any- 
body wanted to dig earth on his property “ for making bricks 
or for anything else,” he had to provide himself first with 
“ an order and a regulation of our committee ” in order to 
prevent him from “ spoiling ” the property. 

Land-owners were obliged “ to open up their estates and 
“ to keep them clean and in good order lest they should be over- 
“ grown with bushes and jungle and become hiding places 
“ not only of robbers and rascals, but also of tigers and other 
“ carnivorous and hurtful animals, under the same penalty 
“ as above stated.” 

Re-Introduction of the Sirih and Pinang Farm. 

12th February, 1629. This regulation was issued by the 
Magistrate : — As “ the lately finished war” prevented the said 
farm from being let out, “ some reasons move their Honours 
at present” to grant it for two months (from 14th February 
to 14th April, 1629) to Captain Baktiioi.omeus de Saveda, 
who alone was allowed to gather and to sell the sirih and 
pinang “ growing on all the imprivileged lauds and estates, 
and also on those which did not belong to anybody 

Transgressors of this order were to be “properly” punished. 

Everybody could grow so much sirih and pinang on private 
land as he liked to do, but he had to sell the whole quantity 
“ at first cost of 5 of a real to de S.vved.v, who could sell it 
“ again at one real and a quarter, for the same measure.^'’ 

The farmer had to station watchmen “ outside the gates to 
“ take care of the fulfilment of the said conditions and to 
“ serve everybody.” 


Ed. 
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ASIATIC STUDIES, BY DUTCH SOCIETIES IN 1885. 

The Royal Institute of The Hague has, in the past year, done 
much good work in the large area over which its operations 
extend. The following articles of its Journal (Bijdragen tot 
de taal-land-en volkenkunde van Nederlandseh-Indie) are of 
interest to our Society : — On the Philippine alphabets,^’ by 
Professor Kern : — this learned paper was suggested by a 
publication on the subject entitled “Contribucion para el estudio 
de los antiguos alfabetos filipinos, por T. H. Pardo de 
Tavera,’'’ and treats of the affinity of these alphabets to those 
of Sumatra, Java, Celebes and Kamboja. Dr. G. A. Wilken 
contributes a valuable article on circumcision as practised by 
the people of the Indian Archipelago, in which he shews that 
it has nothing to do with the Moslem rite. Lastly, there is a 
legend about Prince Sutan ilANANGKcRANo, in the dialect of 
Manangkarbau (transliterated text, translation and explanatory 
notes), the most interesting and probably the most archaic 
form of Malay speech. This article, extending over 156 pages, 
is not the least valuable of the materials for the study of that 
dialect that have been supplied by Mr. Van der Tooen, of 
Fort de Kock, in the Padang district. See for his other 
papers “de Indisehe Gids,” 1882, II, pp. 742-76, and 1885, II, 
pp. 1027-34, 1163-78; the Batavian “ TijdschrifV Yol. XXV, 
pp. 411-59, 466-83,553-64; Vol. XXVI, pp. 205-33,514-28; 
and the “ Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap,’' 
Vol. XLV, 1, where he has given the text, with translation 
and glossary, of another Manangkarbau tale called “ Manjau 
Ari.’^ In Vol. XLI of the same serial is given the tale of 
Princess Balkis in the same dialect (text, transliteration, trans- 
lation, and notes), edited by Mr. D. Gerth van Wijk. A 
collection of Manangkarbau conversations, with an introduc- 
tion and glossary, was brought out by Professor Pij.nappel in 
1872. Since 1875, collections of riddles, pantuns, proverbs 
and other specimens of the dialect have been published in the 
Batavian “ Tiidschrift by L, K. Habmsen, Limberg-Brouwer, 
and J. Habbejia (Vol. XXI, pp. 288-94, 480-533 ; Vol. XXIII, 
pp. 258-81; Vol. XXV, pp. 337-61, 417-31, 538-52; Vol. 
XXVI, pp. 168-81, 234-55, 561-70): while the fourth series 
of the Journal of the Institute of The Hague has brought several 
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good contributions to our knowledge of the dialect by 
W. IIooGKAMEK, J. F. L. Schneider, A. L. van Hasselt, 
and J. Habisema (Yol. I, pp 21.4-31; Vol. V, pp. 136-50; 
Congiess ^'ol , pp. 219-36). Sufficient materials would thus 
appear to be available from which a conspectus of the language 
might be worked out. 

The first volume of “ De Indische Gids^' for lust year (pp. 13-59, 
191-212) brings to a conclusion a series of valuable articles, by 
Dr. G. A. WiLREx, on spirit worship as practised by the people 
of IMalaysia and Polynesia. It is to be hoped that these papers 
will be publislicd separately, and thus become accessible to a 
larger circle of students. 

The “ Tijdschrift voor Ncderlandsch Indie ” for 1885 has a 
series of papers by J. A. B. Wiselix.s, on prisons and forced 
labour in British India and the Dutch Indian possessions. 
Only a few pages (I, 277-80) are given to the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

E. R. 


FOLK-LORE OF CHINA. 

The following circular has been issued by the Local 
Secretary in Hongkong of the Folk-Lore Society of Great Bri- 
tain : — 


Ilonykonr/, 7th June, 1886. 

Sir, — H aving been appointed to act in this part of the 
world as local Secretary of the Folk-Lore Society of Great 
Britidn, it has appeared to me after reflection that the only 
possible way of dealing eftectivelv' w'ith the vast field of Folk- 
Lore in (duna, which has I'cceiv'cd but slight cultivation at the 
hands of western scholars, is to invite the co-operation of all 
Europeans and Americans resident in China. There can be 
little doubt that, either by their position or influence, they 
could materially contribute towards a thorough investigation 
^ V which is dailj’ becoming of greater interest, and 

which IS gTadually assuming a place of no small importance 
aiDoug otlier branches of science. 
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The Folk-Lore of China is not only a study of great in- 
terest in itself, but the mass of materials it contains will, after 
careful collection and discrimination, be of great scientific 
value for purposes of comparative Folk-Lore. No attempt has 
ever been made to deal with this subject as a whole. What 
little has been written has, with a few notable exceptions, 
been generally of a local character. What is now proposed 
is to endeavour to obtain, as faras possible, collections of the lore 
peculiar to the difierent parts of China, and its dependencies. 
Each collection, while in itself highly instructive, will be chiefly 
important as forming a link in the chain of facts from which a 
general account of the Folk-Lore of China may be deduced. 
If willing helpers can be found to assist in the work of collec- 
tion, the success of the scheme is ensured. Failure can only 
result from want of co-operation and support. It is, therefore, 
earnestly hoped that all will be ready to give their aid either 
by collecting and contributing themselves or by inducing 
others to do so. 

As a first step towards obtaining a collection of Chinese 
Folk-Lore as complete as possible, and with a view to unifor- 
mity of action, I enclose, herewith in English and Chinese an 
arrangement of the subjects of Folk-Lore under four main 
divisions, sub-divided into minor groups. This arrangement has 
been borrowed from the publications of the Folk-Lore Society 
as appearing to be the one best adapted to China, though no 
doubt modifications and additions will suggest themselves to 
individual collectors. It is hoped, however, that it will serve 
as a useful guide and form a basis on which may be built a 
substantial structure of facts and generalisations. 

The Chinese version is intended for circulation among the 
Chinese who, experience shows, evince a great interest in the 
subject when once they comprehend its aims and objects. 
Under the minor groups, examples have been given in order 
to facilitate inquiry. 

My excuse for addressing you and asking your assistance 
is that, as you are interested in, as well as well acquainted 
with, the customs and manners of the Chinese, it seemed not 
unlikely that you would be willing to co-operate in the fur- 





occasiona£ Korra^v ’ 



tlierance of a scheme which cannot fail to throw light oh the 
inner life and thoughts of the Chinese and to form a valuable 
addition to the Science of Folk-Lore. 

Contributions of all kinds will be most welcome and fully 
; acknowledged, and, if contributors wish, can he published in the 
columns of the China Review or the Folh-Lore Journal, in 
which case each contributor will be furnished with copies o£ 
his contribution in print. With regard to contributions from 
natives, I shall be most happy to undertake the translation of 
them, should it be so desired. 

All communications should be addressed to the un- 
dersigned. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. H. STEWART-LOCKHART, 
Local Secretary, Folk-Lore Society. 


1. Traditional Narratives. 

(a) Folk Tales. 

{b) Hero Tales. 

(c) Ballads and Songs. 

(d) Place Legends and 
Traditions. 


2. Traditional Customs. 

(a) Local Customs. 

(i) Festival Customs. 

(c) Ceremonial Customs. 

(d) Games. 


Superstition, Beliefs and 
Practices. 

(a) GobUndom. 

(b) Witchcraft. 

(c) Astrology. 

(d) Superstitions con- 
nected with Material 
Things. 

4. Folk Sayings. 

(a) Proverbs. 

(J) Old Saws. 

(c) Jingles, Nursery 
Rhymes. 

(d) Nicknames. 

(e) Riddles. 


FOLK-LORE. 
Subjects of Investigation. 

3. 
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I Member) 

77. Leech, H. W. C. 

78i Lempkieee, E. T 
79, Logas, D. 

80j Low, Sir Hugh, k.c.m.g. 

81| Low, H. Beooke 


Johor. 

Penang. 

Singapore. 


Johor. 

Labuan, l)eli. 

Penang. 

Johor. 

Singapore. 

Singapore. 

Bangkok. 

Penang. 

Singapore. 

Singapore. 

New Guinea. 
Perak. 
Labuan. 
Penang. 

; Perak. 
Sarawak. 
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82 

Lajtgek Vak 

Kota Raja, Acheen. 

83 

Mikettho-Maclay, Baron 



(Honorary Member) 


84 

Maxwell, The Hon’ble W. E., 



C.M.G. 

Singapore. 

85 

Maxwell, R. W. 

Europe. 

86 

Miller, James 

Singapore. 

87 

Mohamed Said 

Singapore. 

88 

Muhey, 0. 

Singapore. 

89 

Noeoxha, H. L. 

Singapore. 

90 

Nut, Peter 

i 

Singapore. 

91 

O’SULLIVAX, A. W'. 

Penang. 

92 

Palgeate, F. G-ieforp. (Hono- 



rary Member) 

Europe. 

93 

Paul, W. F. B. 

Sungei Ujong. 

94 

Parsons, J. R. 


95 

Pell, Bennett 

Loudon. 

96 

Peeham, Revd. J. (Houoraiw i 



Member) : 

Sarawak. 

97, 

Pickering, W. A., c.m.g. 

Singapore. 

98: 

PooLEs, Feed. 

Singapore. 


99 Eodger, J. P. ■ Selangor. 


100 Keau, "W. H., c.M.ti. 
lOli Rickett, C. B. 

102j Rittee. E. 

103: Rowell, Dr. T. Ietise 


Singapore. 

Penang. 

Singapore. 

Singapore. 


lOlj Satow, E. M., c.ir.G. Bangkok. 

105 Sarawak, H. H. The Raja of, 

! (Honorary Member) Sarawak. 
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106. SCHAAIJE, M. { 

1071 Scott, Dr. Duxcax | 

lOS! Seegei, V. 1 

109‘ Shelfoed, The Hon’ble T. ; 
no; SEi-fxEE, The Hon’ble A. M. 

Ill; Smith, The Hozi’blc C. C.. I 

' C.M.G. I 

112 SOHST, T. I 

113 SorEiNHHO Mohux Tacoee. Kaja. 

Mus. D. I 

114. Stei.xgee, C. 

115; SwETTEXHAXr, F. A. j 

116; Sted Abcbakae bin Omae j 
AI JUNIEIJ j 

117 Sted Mohamed bin Ahmed ! 

AL SaGOFP 

118 Syees, H. C. 


Addresses. 


Rhio. 

Perak. 

Singajiore. 

Singapore. 

Singapore. 

Colombo. 

Singapore. 

Calcutta. 

Singapore. 

Europe. 

Singapore. 

Singapore. 

Selangor. 


119 

120 | 

121 

122 

123 

1241 

125 

126 
127 
1281 


Tan Jvim Cuing 
Tenison-'W’oods, Revd. J. E., 
(Honorary Member) 
Thompson, A. B. 

Tolson, G. P. 

Teachslee, II. 

Teeachee. The Hou ble W. H. 
Teebino, Dr. C. 

Taebot, a. P. 

Tkibner & Co., Messrs. 
Yeemont, The Hon’ble J. M. B. 


Singapore. 


Deli. 

Achecu. 

Europe. 

North Borneo. 
Europe. 

Singapore. 

London. 

Province "'Yelleslev. 


129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 


Walkee, Major E. S. F. 
Watson, E. A. 
Whampoa, Ho An Yir 
Wheatley, J. J, L. 
AYeay, L. 

Weat, L., Jr. 


Perak. 

Johor. 

Singapore. 

Johor. 

Perak. 

Perak. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

ANNUAL GENEEAL MEETING 

OF THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

EXCHANGE ROOMS 
ox 

TUESDAT, 19Tir JANUAET. 18SG, 


Pbksent ; 

The Hon’ble J. F. Dtcksox. c.m.g.. The Hon'ble W. E. Max- 
well, C.M.G., AU. A. Pickering, Esq., c.m.g., and Mes.srs. A. Knight, 
K. W. Hhllett, H. L. N ORONH.v, C'. Dunlop, J. Miller, E. Koek, 
G. Coplet, C. B. BrcKLEY, and W. A. Bicknell. 

The Vice-President (Mr. Pickering) took the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. E. Maxwell) stated that 
the business before the meeting was to receive tlie Annual Eeport 
of the Council and the Honorary Treasurer's accounts, and to 
elect officers for the year to replace the out-going Council, and to 
elect two new members. 
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The Eeport of the Council for the year 1885 ( vide page xv ) 
was read. 

The Honorary Treasurer submitted his accounts for 1885 
( vide page xxiii ), which were passed. 

The Honorary Secretary stated that he had, at the request of 
the last meeting of the Council of the Society, written to Gov- 
ernment asking whether the Society would have accommodation in 
the new Museum when the building was completed ; and the reply 
was that the Asiatic Society would be accommodated in the Eefer- 
ence Library ; and the Eoom was marked off on the plan (laid on 
the table for the information of members) as the “ Eeference Li- 
brary and Asiatic Society’s Library.” This would be a great 
advantage to the Society, and their warmest thanks were due to 
the Government. 

With regard to the two volumes of “ Miscellaneous Papers 
relating to Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula,” shortly to be 
published for the Society by Messrs. TnuBifEK & Co., and referred 
to in the Eeport, the sheets received up to date were laid on the 
table, and it was stated that the publication would be uniform, 
in general get-up, binding and finish, with Tkcbner’s “ Oriental 
Series,” specimens of which ■were exhibited. 

The following new members were unanimously elected ; — 

Proposed by Mr. E. Abbauawson. seconded by Mr. S. E. 
Daletmple, — C apt. E. D. Beeston. 

Proposed by the Hon’ble J. E. Dickson, .seconded by the 
Ilon’ble W. E. Maxwell, — the Hon’ble J. W. Boxsee. 

The next business being to elect officers for the year to replace 
the out-going officers, — 

The Honorary Secretary said the Society' had generally had as 
its President the Colonial Secretary, but they had never had a 
Colonial Secretary who had performed any special scientific or 
literary work for the Society, though all had been willing to further 
its objects in every way. But to the new Colonial Secretary (the 
Hon ble J. E. Dicksi in, c.si.g.) he hoped that the Society might look 
confidently not only for the moral support which they had received 
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from former Colonial Secretaries, butj (judging from the cordial 
support which in Ceylon he had given to Oriental research and the 
active part he had taken in the work of the Branch of the fioyal 
Asiatic Society there) for active co-operation in the work of the 
Society. He had now the honour to propose him'as President for 
the year. 

The election by ballot was then proceeded with, with the fol- 
lowing result : — 

President, The Hon’ble J. F. Dicksoiv, c.m.g. 

Vice-President, Singapore, ... W. A. Pickeeing, Esquire, c.m.g. 

Vice-President, Penang. ... D. Logan, Esquire. 

Honorary Secretary, ... The Hon’ble W. E. Maxwell, c.m.g. 

Honorary Treasurer, ... E. Koek, Esquire. 

( A. Knight, Esquire. 

I Dr. N. B. Dennys. 

Councillors, ... ... ■( H. L. Koeonha, Esquire. 

j E. "W. Hhllett, Esquire. 

J. Milleb. Esquire. 

The President said he was A’ery much obliged to the gentle- 
men present for the honour they had done him in electing him. 
He would have been very glad if they had elected one who had 
distinguished himself by good services to the Society, but as they 
had chosen to adhere to the rule of having the Colonial Secretary 
as President, he would only say that his services would be always 
willingly placed at their disposal, and he would be glad if in any 
way he could assist in furthering its ends. His Oriental studies, 
which Mr. Maxwell had too kindly alluded to, had been in a direc- 
tion which he feared could not be taken as leading to results which 
would recommend themselves as interesting to a Branch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society situated in Singapore. They had been main- 
ly confined to a study of the Buddhist scriptures in the original 
Pali with a view to arriving at, and properly understanding, the 
origin and the pure principles of Buddhism ; but with the help 
of the older members of the Singapore Branch he hoped to 
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take an active interest in the subjects which came before them 
from time to time, and as he came to a more perfect understanding 
of them, to take part in the consideration of the same and of such 
matters of research as might be connected with them. (Applause.) 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Pickeeiitg, 
the Singapore Vice-President. 





ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

COUNCIL 

OP THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OP THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

POE THE YEAR 1885. 


The Council for 1883, on retiring, hare, they believe, a satis- 
factory Heport to lay before the Society. 

During the year, the following new members have been elected 
provisionally by the Council, subject to confirmation at a general 
meeting ; — the Hon’ble J. F. Dicksost, c.m.g., J. B. ELCCM,E8q., A. 
Hale, Esq., Dr. Dcecaiv Scott, H. Cliffobd, Esq., A. Gentle, 
Esq., T. L. Gosling, Esq. 

The following member has been removed by death during the 
year 1885 — Sir BLabbt St. Geobge Obd. 

The Council are glad to announce the completion and approach- 
ing publication of two volumes of Miscellaneous Papers relating 
to Indo- China and the Malay Peninsula, which have been edited 
for the Society by Dr. Eost, and which are published by Messrs. 
Tbubnee & Co. The collection includes forij^ papers of various 
degrees of scientific interest, extracted from Dalrymple's jRepertory, 
Asiatic Sesearclies, and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
A supply of copies of this work will be sent to the Honorary 
Secretary as soon as it is published, and may be obtained from him, 
by members only, at $5 for the two volumes. It is proposed to 
continue the series by the publication of two more volumes in 1886, 
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and it is hoped in this manner to collect, in a convenient form for 
reference, much valuable scientific information relating to the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

The Council have pleasure in acknowledging the liberality of 
the Government of this Colony, from whom the promise of a grant 
of §500 towards the proposed publication has been received. 

In connection with this subject, the Council desire to suggest 
an undertaking which might, in their opinion, well engage the 
attentive consideration of the Government and of this Society at 
some future time. The Colony has no authorised Statistical 
Gazetteer, to which residents, students, travellers and men of 
science may turn for authentic information regarding the Straits 
Settlements and the Native States of the Peninsula. Such a 
work should embody a full account of these regions, their inhabi- 
tants and productions, in the departments of Geography, Geologj', 
Ethnology, Eeligion, Manners and Customs, History, Arts, Manu- 
factures, Agriculture, Commerce, Zoology, Ornithology, Ichthyo- 
logy, Ac., and should give a concise account of every town and vil- 
lage of importance within the limits referred to. It would carry 
on, in the Far East, the work already performed in British India 
and Burma. 

In the department of Geography, the Society has not been 
idle. Eecent esplorations in Pahang and the work of surveyors in 
the service of the Native States have added greatly to our geogra- 
phical knowledge during the last few years ; and it has been found 
possible to make great improvements in the map of the Peninsula 
which was published by Mr. SvAifroED for the Society in 1879. 
An entirely new map is now in course of preparation, and will be 
sent to England for publication in 188G. 

AVhile acknowledging with thanks the kindness of the Singa- 
pore Exchange, who have so often permitted the Society the use of 
their rooms, it is gratifying to be able to announce that the Socie- 
ty will, before long, have a suitable room for its meetings. The 
Government have set apart a large room in the new Museum 
for a Eeference Library, and the Society will be domiciled there. 
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One of the members of the Society resident in Singapore, Mr. 
G. CoPiiET, has obligingly taken over charge of the books and papers 
presented from time to time to the Society, and has undertaken to 
have them bound, labelled and catalogued. 

The publication of a paper devoted to “ Notes and Queries ” 
which was proposed in the last Annual Eeport, has been carried 
out ; and two numbers have appeared. The Council hope that, as 
this publication becomes better known, the number of contributors 
and correspondents will increase. 

Numbers 14 and 15 of the Journal of the Society were pub- 
lished during the year. They contained the following papers : — 

“Ascent of Gunong Bubu,” by Eev. J. Tesisos’-'Woods. 

“ Sea-Dyak Keligion,” by Kev. J. Peehaii. 

History of Perak from Native Sources,” by W. E. Maxwele. 

“ British North Borneo,” by E. P. Geebitz. 

“ Jelebu,” by H. A. O’Beiejt. 

“ Journey Across the Peninsula,” by F. A. Swettexham. 

“ Yan Hasselt’s Description of the Mid-Sumatra Expedition 
of 1877-79,” translated by E. N. Bland. 

“ Further Notes on the Eainfall of Singapore,” by J. J. L. 
Wheatley. 

Hill Tribes of North Formosa,” by J. Dodd. 

“ Genealogy of the Eoyal Family of Brunei,” by W. H. 
Teeachee. 

“ French Land Decree in Cambodia,” by W. E. Maxwell. 

“ Malay Language and Literature,” by Dr. Eost. 

“ A Missionary’s Journey in Siam,” by Eev. G. Dabin. 

Yalentyn’s Account of Malacca,” contributed by D. F. A. 
Heetey. 


The Honorary Treasurer’s Accounts, which are annexed, shew 
a credit balance of SI, 018.90. 


AY. E. MAXWELL, 

Sonorary Secretary, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HISTORY. 

25 . Perak and Penang in 1829. — The following letter, the 
original draft of which was given to me in 1879, shews what a 
good understanding existed between Perak and the Penang 
Government fifty-six j'ears ago ; — 

Prom Sultan Abdullah IMa'adam Siiaii. 

To the Hon’ble Johx Axderson, Resident Councillor, 
Penang. 

A/fcr CGDipliments. ) 

Re it known unto my fi'iend, I declare that situated as I am 
here in Perak I acknowledge first of all the Lord God and 
next the Raja of Pulau Pinang and my friend ; certain it is 
that it is by the assistance of my friend on all points that I 
am able to live in Perak as I now do, and my trust in, and 
aflection for, my friend arc tlms redoubled, without the smallest 
remains of distrust or suspicion, inasmuch as the source of my 
"happiness is in my friend's government and in the mercy, 
compassion and justice which have been bestowed on me, who 
am weak and poor, and by" which my authority has been 
firmly established for ever. Now I have heard that my friend is 
about to return to Europe and to quit Pulau Pinang, and when 
the news was made known to me I was seized with grief and 
regret at this dispensation of God and the operation of His 
will upon His servants, for it had never entered my mind that 
my friend wmuld leave Pulau Pinang. I had thought that as 
long as I and my friend should live in this world there would 
be no one else on Avhom I should depend in this land of Perak. 
But now my friend is about to depart and the hope that I should 
continue to hold fast to my friend and surrender myself to 
his guidance is gone. What adds to my uneasiness is that now 
I shall have no one to cling to : true there are numbers of 
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people in Palau Pinang, but they can never be like my friend 
on account of my want of acquaintance with them. For my 
friend, on the other hand, I have a pure and sincere friendship 
to my lasting contentment, and since my friend has protected 
me, I have had no trouble or ditBculties whatever. But now, 
by the will of God, the affection between us is to be severed. 
When my friend returns to Europe, I shall be like a man who 
wakes in the middle of a dark night and finds that his light 
has gone out ; or again, like plants in a garden which, however 
hot the weather may be, are watered by the dew which falls at 
early dawn and which are thus saved by the dew from wither- 
ing away ; or, once more, like the wind named zamvar-el-mak- 
uun [“'the unseen visitor”] * which comes forth from heaven 
and descends upon this earth at dawn, whereupon all the 
flowers in the gardens of the world burst forth in blossom. 
When the wind zavicar-el-maknim returns again to heaven, 
the scent of all the flowers follows it and it is sweetened with 
their odour. So is it with myself and my friend : when my 
friend is no longer here, I shall have lost the power of walk- 
ing, and there will be no dew to fall upon the garden. But 
since it is the will of God, what more need I say, for my friend 
knows that I keep his injunctions, and that at no time, day or 
night, can I be called forgetful of his kindness. God knows 
my heart and knows the distress I am in, having no other 
place to carry my complaints to when I am in trouble. This 
is what I make known to my friend. I send no present with 
this letter. 

Written on the 2nd Zu’l-hajah a.h. 1244, on Thursday after- 
noon (June, 1829). 


Ed. 


* 


* 


* 


* jX) wsitor. 

A/flinwri ( part. pass, of ^ ) concealed, secret, hidden. 
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26, Visit of Lord William Bentiuck to Penang in 1828.— 

Among the drafts of correspondence of Sultan Abdullah 
Ma'adam Shah ( father of the present Regent of Perak, 
Raja Muda Yusuf ) from which the foregoing letter has been 
translated, there is a curious one in which the writer excuses 
himself for not having been to Penang to see the “ Raja of 
Bengal.” He states that he had intended to come, but only- 
heard too late, from one Nakhoda Ahmad, that the Raja 
Benggala had come to Penang with a steamer and had gone 
away again after a stay of three or four days. This letter is 
dated the 11th Shawal, 124.2. 


Ed. 

* * 

* 


■27. The Dutch in Perak. — In a paper with this title, pub- 
lishecf in 1883,* no mention xas made of a treaty of 17-47, the 
fac|; of such a treaty having been made having only come to 
my notice later. t 1 have not hitherto called attention to the 
testimony borne by the Malacca records to the fidelity of the 
Perak historian whose native chronicle was so often cited in 
the paper mentioned. In “Arifin Albarak 

Dutch Commissary, who visited Sultan Iskandar twice (between 
1756 and 1765 ? ), it is easy to recognise Mr. Aky Verbkugge, 
who appears from the JIalacca records to have been sent to 
Perak in the years 1746 aiid 1747 (during the reign of Sultan 
Modafar Shah). 

Ed. 


-Sf- 




28. Ancient Chinese Colony in North Borneo.— No. 
14 of the Journal of the htraits Branch of the Roval 
Asiatic Society contains Mr. E. 1’. Gueuitz’s sketch of Biitlsh 


* Xo. 10 Journ., Str. Br., R.A.S , -‘io. 

t Ste No. 11, p. 170. 
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North Borneo. Describing the population, he states '^that 
^“^the natives use a plough and harrow and in this respect are 
“ superior to the other natives of Borneo, although the tise of 
''these implements is said to have been introduced by the Chinese 
who, report tells us, at some remote period thickly populated 
" North Borneo.” This reminds me of the very interesting 
work of Mr. W. P. Groeneveldt, formerly a Chinese Inter- 
preter in the service of the Netherlands Indian Government, 
entitled " Notes on the hlalay Archipelago and Malacca com- 
piled from Chinese Sources,^' which was published at Batavia 
_n 1877, and appears in vol. 30, part 1, of the Transactions of 
ihe Society of Arts and Sciences at Batavia. 

At pp. 101-103 are to be found a desci'iption of “ Brunei” 
translated from the Chinese, with the remarks of the able trans- 
lator. Perhaps residents in British North Borneo may think 
it worth while to ascertain if it is a fact that in former times 
( in the fifteenth century) a Chinaman reigned there as King ; if 
near the King’s palace the stone, with a Chinese inscription, 
mentioned in the narr.ative, is still to be fonud; and also, which 
is the particular Dayak tribe in the interior that claims to this 
day to be descended from the Cliiuese Avho emigrated in great 
numbers to that country so many hundred years ago. 

M. S. ' 


LANGUAGE, 

29. Management of Elopliantsi^The ^lalays of the Peninsula 
ave probably acquired their knowledge of the art of elephant- 
ammg from the Siamese. lu the Sajumh Malayn, the use of 
a partmular woi’d (,f command is ascribed to a hiumose deri- 
7^ elephant has, however, diminished in 

e eninsula, and is Lkely further to diminish as the country 
'1^’. Indian svstem of stabling the tamed 
K’ediag them in captivity is adopted, instead of 
ivnrV ^ of turning them out, W'hen not wanted for 

> s 1 1 t or them selves in the jungle, simply hobbled by 

* see Leyue.n s Muhy Annals , liTlSs) " 
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the forelegs like donkeys on an English common. This, of 
course, means destruction to crops of sugar-cane and Indian 
corn if there be any within reach, and becomes an intolerable 
nuisance in cultivated districts. Under Malay rule, elephants 
were in use in Malacca and d’ Albuquerque describes the King 
of Malacca in 1511 as fighting on an elephant in defence of 
his town. In Province Wellesley, too, when it was part of 
Kedah, and even after the cession, before roads were made, 
these useful animals were formerly employed. But in both 
these pro’.niices elephants have long ceased to be seen. 

In Kedah, Patani, and in parts of Perak elephants are still 
valuable and indeed indispensable means of transport, and the 
natives of these States possess a good deal of information, 
some of it reduced to writing in small treatises, on the sub- 
ject of the trapping and taming of elephants and their treat- 
ment in health and disease. Travelling at different times in 
the first and last of the three States above-named, I have noted 
down the words of command used by elephant drivers, and now 
subjoin theni. The majority of them are not Malay, hut may 
be corrupted Siamese. The words used in Kedah and Perak 
are not the same. 


Ed. 


Words of Comjiand used in driving Elephants in Perak 

AND Kedah. 


Perak. 


Tee-tee . . . Stand still ! Keep quiet ! 
Tithuh-tuhuh ... Go back! Move backwards ! 
Dee-dee ... Come close! (Used in calling the 
Hee-hee ...Goon! 

Umbti ... Go to the right ! 

Klotxj ... Go to the left ! 

Kohoi-liohoi . . Go slovvly ! (p. 32, «.) 


elephant.) 



S4 

Chen 

Rabah 

Kwet 

Onh 

Soh-hoh 

Riap 


T^iim 

Terum puan . 
Tah 

Paha’mbu 
Paha klong 
CheMt 


Tu-i 

Cheng 

Cherot 

Chang 

Tee-tee 


XOTBS AND QUERIES. 

. . Go carefully ! (Used where the road is slip- 
pery, or going dowu a steep bank, or 
through a deep swamp.) 

, . . Feel ! 

. . Pull down ! (Used in directing the elejihant 
to remove any stick or branch obstruct- 
ing the path.) 

. Push ! ( Used in ordering the elephant to 

push down a perpendicular obstacle, as 
a post, or tree, or stump) . 

. Stop! 

. Approach ! (Used in ordering an elephant 
to go alongside of a Malay house or 
pelantar. He will bring his head close 
if riap is said. For the hind-quarters 
the order is Riap buntut.) 

. . Kneel down ! 

. . Kneel down lower ! 

. Get up ! 

. . Keep clear of timber on the right ! 

. . Keep clear of timber on the left ! 

. . Let the howdah slip off ! ( The gambala 

is on the ground.) At this word of 
command the animal lowers his hind 
quarters and lets the rengha slip over 
his tail. 

• . . ( Employed to make the elephant stop 
switching his tail and striking the occu 
pants of the rengka with it.) 

. . Put the right foot into the hobbles (seng- 
kala ) . 

■ ■ Same for the left foot. 

. . Lift the foot I (To have the senghala taken 
Don’t ! ( Used when the elephant takes up 
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water or saliva in his trunk and sprin- 
kles his sides with it.) 

San ... Let go ! (Used when the animal squeezes 

the gambala’s legs with its ears behind 
which he sits.) 

Giiling . . . Koll ! ( in the water ) . An elephant being 
bathed will roll when told to do so 
and will get up when hangket or tah is 
said. 

Kot, kot, kot,... (Used in driving an elephant home if, when 
the gambala has found him, he is too 
dirty and muddy to be ridden. He 
will go straight home in front of his 
gambala at this word of command.) 

Riang-riang. .. Let go! (Used when an elephant objecting 
to have the tali rilt (rattan rope passing 
under the belly ) fastened, puts up one 
of his forelegs and presses it against 
his body to prevent the rope from being 
pulled tight.) 

Kedah. 

Go on I Hee. 

Come ! . . Chee, Cham. 

Stop I ... Hoh. 

Turn I ... Dao ( same for right or left . ) 

Kneel down! , Terum. 

Get up ! ... Puan. 

Move aside! (to avoid a tree), Pei. 

Come close ! ... Chit. 

Pull down ! (a branch), Ao-bun. 

Push down ! ... Kwet. 

Take care! {e.g.,iu crossing a bridge.) Kog. 

Feel ! ( with the trunk ) Klam. 

Climb ! ... Kot. 

Stoop down ! ( head only, to let a man get up.) Lut. 

Lift up one leg ! (to let a man get up.) Song. 

Don’t! ...Dei. 

Don’t whisk the tail ! Tu-i. 
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Trumpet! ... Rialc. 

Salaam! (by lifting the trunk.) Wei. 

Pickup! ... JCm. 

Swim! ... Ch4. 


LAW. 


30. The Menangkabau Code. — A collection of regulation^, 
said to be the undcDig-undany, or laws, of Menangkabau, which 
embody the hukiim .‘adat, or local and customary law, as 
opposed to the moral and religious law of the Koran, came 
into my possession in Perak some years ago. Newbold,* speak- 
ing of the Menangkabau Code, says that he failed to procure 
a copy of it, and W'as inclined to believe that it has been orally 
handed down and preserved in the family of the Mantri or the 
Raja ‘Adat, to whom the administration of the laws is usually 
confided. 

It is not likely that the version found in Perak is the com- 
plete Menangkabau Code. Malay copyists are so unscrupulous 
and dishonest in the matter of transcription, that it is seldom 
possible to vouch for the authenticity of a manuscript. If not 
complete, however, it is certainly a selection of regulations 
from the laws of Men.mgkabau, for the peculiar constitution 
of that kingdom is often alluded to. The collection consists 
of ninety-three sections, and embraces a variety of matters. 

compiler must have been a zealous Muhammadan, for it 
abounds in quotations from the Koran and in instances of that 
dogmatic use of numbers in analysing subjects and proposi- 
lons, virtues, vices, qualities and offences, which conveys an 
1 ea ot wisdom to the Oriental mind, and has done so since the 

days ot Solomon. f 

'Avesha, wife of the Prophet, is quoted as an 
-r the qualifications of a wdse man at ten. 

place seven are enumerated, and a like number for 


* British Bettlevu’nts 
T Proverbs, c.xxx c. 1 


in n,e StraiU of Malacca, II, 219. 
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those of a fool. The virtues to be cultivated by warriors 
(hulubalang) are five, and so are the tokens of rank and breed- 
ing in youths, and so on. 

The 13th section states that in the year of the Hegira 1180, 
on Monday, the 8th Shawal, at the time of afternoon prayer, 
the Yang di per Tuan of Gunnng Hijau, Raja of Pagaruyong, 
was pleased to bestow these laws, both for land and sea, on 
the four Sukus, namely the Imam of Sungei Trap, the Kazi of 
Padang Genting, the Endomo of Surawasi, and the Makhdum 
of Hambak ( Chiefs and districts of Meuangkabau ).* Thence 
they M ere distributed through all the districts and villages of 
Menangkabau, and throughout the length and breadth of Pulau 
Percha, f as a safeguard against all evils in this M’orld and the 
ne.vt. “ Their origin is from the Datoh of the four 8ukus, 
Perpatih Sabatang by name, that is to say, the portion which 
comprises the customs M’hich are followed and imitated as pre- 
cedents. The law of God, on the other hand, came down to 
the Tumunggong, who is famous in Menangkabau for having 
established the law of God, just as Datoh Perpatih Sabatang 
established the customary law. 

These nndang-undang are full of wise saivs which are quoted 
commonly in Perak, and, I have no doubt, in other Malay 
kingdoms also, as proverbs. In fact, the language used is often 
so excessively metaphorical that it becomes almost impossible 
to translate. Here is a fiivourable specimen : — 

“ In accordance M’ith what has been said, if there be a 
Magistrate M'ho upholds the laws in a country or village or 
seaport, so that the place is preserved everlastingly from dis- 
turbance, in the name of God .suspect and distrust him not. 
If he keep faith, if he hold property, if his conversation be 
in accordance with the custom-, if he M'eiglis evenly, if his 
orders be just and proper, if the chupak will some day fill a 
ganfang, if he be consistent as the moral which says kicha- 
kichau, or the fowl which says kti-ku, the note being always the 
same though the meaning may vary, that is uhat is meant by 
)ust. In the name of (iod who knoweth.” 


* For a sketcli of tlie state of .Menangkabau and theUitles and position of tbe 
\an'ous cliicfs, see Mooifs yofhrx, p. lit!, 
t Sumatra. 
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There is a great want of arrangement, penal provisions 
being scattered here and there among moral disquisitions 
on conduct and duties. This, among other circumstances, 
makes it probable that the compiler has only selected such 
passages as suited liim from a larger work. The Perak 
Malays, for some reasons which I have been unable to discover, 
call this collection Undang-nndang dua-belas ” or “the 
twelve laws.^’ Its provisions are undoubtedly ancient, and the 
comparatively modern date quoted above must be t.drcu to be 
the date of the distribution of copies to (.’liiefs by a particular 
ilaja of Menangkubnu, not the date of tiie corajiiiatioii itself. 


Ed. 


FOLK-LORE. 


.31. Legends of Petrified Ship.s.— In connection with the 
legend of Cliangkat llambian told by the Editor in the 1st 
number of Notes and Queries ( p. Id ), attached to Number 
14 of tJje .Touinal, I may mention a few similar legends I 
have come across from time to time. 

In ],s7i), when travelling iu Johor, I was informed that 
Gunotig Piiiiti iuul once been a. slop (its long ridge with abrupt 
fall at tlie we.sK rii end readily suggc.'its tlie idea of a vessel 
keel upwauh. that au r.nchor and rope were to be soeu ou 
the suuuuit, and that it uas iu some way cunuected uitii Na- 
kheda Ragam, how, I could uot Idani from my inlurmant. 
There was also some tradition tliat when (the source 

of tl;e riv.-r) became /li/ir ( tlie lower portion) and rica 
I'i'ifd. tiie ship wouid re-appear. 

In iC'pet; of Gimmg Jailing, a Jolior mountain near the 
Pahang iionticr, tranition relates that iu times c.f Hood au 
anel.'C' attached to ti;e meuintaiu bv a rope makes its iqipeai- 
anee to prevent the inouiitam Liciisg carried awtiy. 

Some way up the Moar river, above Kiulla Gcinr-iicheh, is 
a ro(k f ailed Eatu Jong, re.'embling a ve>sel, and .said to 
luive once been one, but I am not acquainted with the de- 
tails of the legend. 
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I may also, in. this connection, draw attention to the way 
in which, in the legend about Nakhoda Ragam ( p. 39 ), 
various parts of his vessel are said to have been converted 
into the islands lying off the coast of Malacca. 

D. F. A. H. 

* -s- 


33. The Berik-Berik or Baht rik.— Lately in Malacca,! have 
observed large Hocks of the bird called Mrik-herik passing 
over the flag-staff every evening. 

The superstition of the iMulays about them i.s referred to in 
No. 7 of this Journal ( page 1-i) in Mr. Maxwell’s paper on 
Folk-lore. 

The Malays here call them “^the dogs of the Spectre Hunts- 
man” ( nnjinij hantii pembtu-u ) . 

They are supposed to cause sickness, especially when met 
with at night. Tiie sickness i.s of two kinds — one in which the 
sufferer vomits leaves, (!) and which is rapid and fatal in its ac- 
tion; the other in which blood is vomited, but in this case the 
patient often lingers some time, though death is sure to ensue 
sooner or later ! 

I was told seriously of a man’ who was struck by their influ- 
ence when travelling from Ayer Paiias to Kesang in a bullock- 
cart about the middle of the night. He vomited leaves and 
died in less than an hour ! 

Roth by night and day they are a sign of storm. 

They cannot be addres.sedor hailed by night without danger. 

I am informed that they are always to be seen in large 
numbers at the Screw Pile Light-house, which is 12 miles off 
the coast. They fly about both by night and day, and are 
easily distinguished by their note, wliieh is peculiar. 

I believe that this bird is one of the bee-eaters (Mesopidie) 
and shall be glad to send a specimen to anyone who w'ill iden- 
tify the species. 


n. T. H. 
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33. Malacca Legends of Nakhoda Bagaiu. — This person- 
a;;e, according to native tradition in Borneo ( see Jour- 
nal Ko. 5, S. B., R. A. S., p. 3 et seq.) was the fifth 
Mahomedan ruler of that country under the title of Sultan 
BcLKEi.iH. He gained the name of Nakhoda Ragam,* it is 
alleged, on account of his numerous caprices, but what form 
they took beyond that of a fondness for travel and con- 
quest, is not stated. He is said to have visited Java, 
Malacca, and Johor, and to have conquered, besides the East 
Coast of Borneo, both Siiiu and Luzon. “ His tomb,^’ says 
Sir Hugh Low, in the paper above quoted, of very ex- 
“ quisite workmanship in very hard basaltic stone, still 
“ remains on the hill above the site of the ancient town 
“ ( Brunei ) ; it was probably imported from Achin or Java.” 

The following legend professes to give an account of the 
manner of Nakhoda Rigam’s death. 

One day the prahn ( vessel ) of Nakhbda Ragara was an- 
chored at sea off Panchor ( 13 miles along the Coast N. W. 
of Malacca ), and be was in the cabin, his wife ( Putri 
Gunong L^dang, the fairy princess of Mount Ophir) sitting 
by sewing. He teased her, she said : “ Don’t bother me with 
“ your trick.«, I want to sew now, and if I should become 
“ lata”\ and you were pricked by my needle, you might die.” 

Nakhoda Ragani, however, did not take warning, and his 
wife became lata, because he touched her in the ribs, and he 
received a stab in the breast from her needle, which caused 
his death. 

The princess then took a precious cloth and wrapped up the 
body in it for a night and two days, after which the crew of 
the vessel and the steersman became uneasy, having noticed 
that the Nakhoda had not left his cabin for some time. 


* tRdfjam ( Sansk : raqa ) means — first, colour, hue ; and second, 
the various emotions love, joy, sorrow, anger: and so perhaps the 
idea 01 a capricious or uncertain temper arises. 

t lor an account of this peculiar nervous condition, which seems, 
exceptions, to be confined to the races of Malava, see 
Mr. O Briex s interesting paper in No. 11 of this Society’'s Jour- 
nal, tor June, 1883. •' 
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And one day at noon, when some of the crew went to the 
ship’s well to bale it out, they saw that the water in it was 
red like blood. Then they stopped baling and went to the 
cabin, and said to the princess : “ What blood is that in the 
ship’s well?” She replied: “ That is not blood, I was 
“ cooking some spinach yesterday, and spilt the water, which 
“ found its way into the well, that is what you saw looking 
“ like blood.” Then the crew went away. About three days 
later they became aware of an offensive smell, on which they 
went again to the cabin and asked the princess what it was ; 
she said: “ I killed a rat last night, that is what has caused 
“the smell.” 

The crew then left her, but began to talk amongst them- 
selves saying': The carcase of a rat does not cause this smell, 
“ but perhaps INakhoda Ragam is dead, for he has not left his 
“ cabin for several clays.” 

When the princess found they all knew that Xakhoda 
Eagam was dead, she began to be uneasy, wondering what 
would become of her all alone in the ship, and her uneasiness 
increased when she heard their talk, each man wanting to 
take her for his wife. 

So, one night she put up her fairy garments, intending to 
fly away somewhere, and when it was day, she called the crew, 
and told them to get ready a boat and oars, as she intended 
to go ashore and bathe ; she got into the boat, and the crew 
rowed her to Telok Gong * where she landed and where there 
is a stream called, after her, the princess’s stream. When she 
had done bathing, she called out to the crew to go down and 
get the boat ready, as she was ready to return to the ship, 
and while they were doing so she put on her fairy cloak, ancl 
flew away to Gunong Ledang t ( Mount Ophir). 


* Telok Gong is a bay at the foot of a hill some miles further 
along the coast than P.mchor. beyond Pangkillan Balak, which is 
twenty-two miles from Malacca by road. Some one is said, I be- 
lieve, to have lost a gong in this bay, but whether it was Nakkoda 
Eagam’s which went dowm at the time of the wreck, I do not know. 

t On making the ascent of Mount Ophir in October, 18S1, with 
Governor Sir F. Weld, we had pointed out to us as Finfu Putri 
Gi'uong Ledang ( the door of the princess of Mount Ophir) a dark 
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When the crewsaiv what had happened, they were all plunged 
into grief; some stood gazing after her, others bewailed their 
loss ; but not till she was lost to sight did they take to their 
oars and return to the vessel. Then they took the furniture 
out of her, put it into the boat, and abandoned her. 

One night a storm came up, and the vessel of Naklukla 
Ragam was broken to pieces, and all that was in it was scat- 
tered about in all directions and was turned to stone. The 
utensils were turned to stone at Telok Gong, the ship’s well 
became Pulau Cpeh,* the cabin became Pulau BCsar, t the 


cleft in the rock a little below a peak to the rierht of the highest 
point. 


Gtlnong, mountain. Of the word Vdanq, various render- 
ings have been suggested. In eonneetiou with its meaning here, a 
very good native scholar has declared it to mean " ancient,” but 1 
have been unable to find any corroboration of this view. P.wre’s 
Dictionary gives the meaning, generally, as •' vast, extended,” and 
this would very well apply to the wide-spreading spurs wuicli 
radiate from the central peals of tliis vast isolated agglomeration 
of hills : an ob jection may be thouglit to lie in the fact that, amongst 
the Malays, the “ Gunong Ledaug” applies only to the topmost 
peak, bnt it may very well have been first named from a distance, 
though every peak has its own name amongst those who live near 
it. It remains, however, the fact, that I liave been unable to ob- 
tain any confirmation for this, or indeed for any meaning of the 
word, and where Malay.s are entirely ignorant of the origin of local 
names, it is often found that the aborigines first bestowed them, 
hut I have so far been able to gather no information on the point. 
As regards the name “• Ophir,” it will suffice to refer to the note 
ot the Editor on p. 8 of the first number of X. aud Q. 


1 of the betel-nut palm, used to make 

uc e 3 of, and to wrap parcels or letters in. The island of 
118 name now lies about 3.^ miles from the riort of Malacca, 
aiicl was probably once connected with the ]S"orthern end 

of Albuqueeque's conquest of the 
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cooking-place became Pulau Hanyut, * the cake-tray became 
Pulau Nangka,. t tlie Avater-jar became Pulau Undan, J the 
incense-burner became Pulau Scrimbun, ^ aud the hen-coop 
became Pulau Burong. j| 

As regards the vessel of ISTakhuda llagam, subsequent to his 
deaths there is another account, as follows “ When Alalan ^ 
Dewa ( an alias of Aakhdda Bagam ) was pricked b}^ his wife, 
the Princess of Gunong LMang, with her needle and died, 
there was a passenger (m board endowed with supernatural 
power, and lie refused to assist in the navigation of the vessel. 

Then the Juru-nnhli ( helmsman) and the Juru-hdtii ( AA'ho 
looked after the sounding ) reproached this passenger, saj'- 
ing : — 


“ Duduk di pisang gogangan 
“ Duduk di tehu hcrlengkar 
“ Prut kui/thoini isi kafak deiigan ular.” 

i.e. — “ Sit where the plantain can be had by a sliake and 
the sugar-cane lies in coils, you fill you stomach, but onlj- 
Avith frogs and snakes ( Meaning “ your idle behaviour 
won’t do you any good.'”) 

The passenger cau.sed the Avind to rise and they sailed but the 
AvindAvas so strong that both the Juru-mildi and the Jiirii-bdtu 
became sea-sick, aud the passenger looked after the sails, and 


* Floating or drifting ishmd, about 0 miles sonlli-west of Ma- 
lacca. 

t Jack-fruit (nrlucrirjjus iu/rgrifoliu) Is'a.nd. lying between 
Piilau Btsar and Piilau Ftulcn. 

d Undun 01’ Oiuh'u is a sea-bird. On the islund of this name 
is sitirttLd the ligbt-luiuse tin miles M.S.VF. of Jlaliicca. 

S An isiancl about .seven milt.s fnun Malacca en thcAvay to Piilau 
Besar. It n-cd to bet’.ie site of a Leper Ho-yital. but the inmates 
liaie been tniiui’crrcd to Feiiang. S'riiulun is probably from 
r.bvi.Gi/i, luxuriant, iu respect of plants. 

■ ,, i.r., •■Bird island.” 'Jhis is a small i.-land lying oft the coast 
near delok Masa. a place about seven miles south of Malacca. 

% Probably an error for ” M-'dim.” 
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ill sailing along tbe sliore, be grazed the tree-tops so that the 
jib-boom cut them to one level as far as Gunong Pulei, and 
they have never been able to grow otherwise but in a stunted 
way since. 

There is another version of the same event, which tells how 
the prahu of iSTakhoda Ragam was turned finally into 
stone, but does not give the locality. It runs as follows : — 
Nakhuda Ragam made his crew promise not to take any 
notice of or exclaim at anything that might happen. One 
night, through a violent wind, the vessel went ashore and razed 
oS the tree-tops with her sail, on which the cook came out 
of the galley and when she saw what had happened, she 
lost her head and exclaimed : “ Oh, the vessel has got on 

shore \ ” Xo sooner had she spoken the words, than tbe vessel 
was turned into stone. 

D. F. A. H. 


* * 


34.— Penang Lcgi’ends of Nakhoda Bagani.— The passage to 
which the Editor of N. and Q. draws attention in Logan^s 
Journal of tlie Indian Archipelago as bearing upon Nakhuda 
RAgam is to be found at p. 1G8, vol. ii, New’ Series. As 
there are not many readers of this Journal probably who 
have that publication, and as it will likewise serve to make 
these few notes more complete, it will be as well to insert 
the passage in question here. It runs as follow’s : — 

“ The ancient name of I’ulo Finang was Pulo ka Satu * 
“and thus do they account for its derivation. A famous 
“ sea rover in days of yore named Ragam used to trade 
“between Linga (Liuj.ga?} and Kidda ( Kedah) and the 
“adjacent rivers. Jailing in with no higher or larger iso- 
“ lated island on the way than Pinang, he named it Pulo 
“ ka ^atu or single island. 'I he latter name was retained 


* I do not remember to have seen this form of the numeral be- 
tore ; Uinijgid would have been the usual w'ord for the signifi 
cation indicated in the text. 
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“ till the betel-nut was cultivated on the island after the 
“ arrival of the British^ when the name was changed to 
“ Pulo Pinang. * * * § After Eagam’s days, and some time before 
“ the island became famous as Pulo Pinang, the natives of 
“ the opposite coast knew it at Tanjong Panagar from trees 
“ of that name, f which grew on the spot where Fort Corn- 
“ wallis is built. The inhabitants of Province Wellesley 
speak of Pulo Pinang to this day at Tanjong Panagar or 
“ its abbreviation Tanjong. The name may be seen in all 
“the grants of land issued b}' Government as late as 1800. 
“To Eagam is imputed the names of all the bays, rivers, 
and points of Pulo Pinang. 

“On one occasion, when off the south-western end of 
“ island his kiiuli ( kendi ) or water-pot fell into the 
“ sea, and it was immediately transformed by the genii of 
“ the place into an island which still bears the name of 
“ Pulo Kindi. 

“On leaving Pulo Kindi he pulled into a bay, which lies 
“ opposite the island, and at the month of the river which 
“ flows into the bay he released a tame bird called Bayau, J 
“ and thenceforth the river has been called Bayan Lepas 
“ ( or the free Bayan ). 

“ At another time, n lien off the point forming one side of 
“ the above ba)', he approached the shore for the purpose of 
“ landing. The sea was, how'ever, too rough, and in pulling 
“ from the shore his bout was nearly swamped ; she rolled and 
“pitched heavily, and as Eagam was steering her off, his 
“ exertions loosened the pins from his hair, the knot became 
“ undone, an<i the pins fell into the sea. He therefore named 
“ the place “ Gcrattah Sangkol. ” § 


* It was known bv this name at least two centuries before Brit- 
ish occupation, t^ee Jouni., 8tr. Br. E.A.B. Ao. l(t, p. 253 ii. — Fn. 

t Correctlv Phiagn ■ it gives a useful and bard wood, used 
among other things for carry ii’g-sticks: the leaf is used iredieinal- 
ly. 

J A sort of pan-oquet (psiffncii.i OkheckiiJ. 

§ Sfingt/nl, the hair twisted np behind, as bv women. Gi“r/nl\ 
in this connection sliakuig, used commonly ioi* to tbreaten. 
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“On passing Pulo Bittong, * he encountered a heavy gale, 
“ and on passing a point of land a short distance beyond 
“ the island, he perceived his wife sitting pale with fear, so he 
“ called the point ' Puchat Muka,’ or pale-faced.” 

It is probable that these legends, or some of them, are 
ancient, and that, the name of the hero originally connected 
with them having been lost, that of Xakhoda Ragam as a 
noted traveller and conqueror has been substituted. 

The legend of “ Gertak Sanggul ” ( unless there is a slip 
here in the legend, and we should read “ his wife ” instead 
Nakhoda Ragim himself), sufficiently points to the hero 
having been an Indian, as no Malay fastens his hair up be- 
hind with or without pins, or keeps any to be fastened up, 
with the exception of the Dato’ of Johol, that I ever heard 
of. 

D. F. A. H. 

* * 

* 


35. Mantra Saiidaran. — Devout Malays sometimes, on go- 
ing to bed, commit themselves to the keeping of the angels 
during the dark hours of the night, repeating an invocation 
which reminds one of the homely verse, familiar enough in 
England ( in which the four Evangelists are introduced to aid 
the rhyme, hut to the utter destruction of the original sense) 
beginning,— 


“ Mathew, Mark, Luke and John, 

Guard the bod which I lie on.” 

Ihe version in u.se among the Malays runs as follows ; — 
Lx-nalumii ’ali’i/kinn, Ilei! Jibrait. J/iV.YnV, Ixrafil, Azrail, 
j'lhiliit x-.'jjltn Jitya-lah anijkuti sakalian jangan 
< i-hS) / lihcbana sahahan jin dan muiuixta huiiipir knpad-.i jaxad- 
,ti . aka didal.nn kandon'>an kuliinnh. La’ iluha ilta- 

tiah Muhammad erruml AUnhA 

Peace be on ye, O ! Gabriel, Michael, Israfil and Azrael, 
Jew 10 lice us from ignorance and wretchedue'-s. 


T us a. called a mantra xandar^n,-rx ^pell to obUdn protection. 
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Guard me^ all of ye, and let no evil influences of devil or 
man approach my body ! I take shelter within the enclosure 
of the attestation. There is no God but God and Muhammad 
is the Prophet of God.^' 

Ed. 


36. Legend of Toll Kuala Bidor.* — Once upon a time, a 
poor fisherman (a nati'-’e of Pasei in Sumatra), who had 
emigrated to the Malay Peninsula, lived with his wife on 
the bank of the Perak river. He used te trap fish in the 
river with all kinds of contrivances {hehif, gerogolc, bubu, 
etc.), but this hardly enabled him to earn a livelihood, and 
he and his wife were so poor that they only had one gar- 
mcutt between them, and when one went out, the other 
was obliged to stay at home inside the mosquito-curtains. 
The tide in those days used to reach liandar Tiiub, and it was 
near this place that the husband used to go fishing. He 
noticed repeatedly that his fish-traps had been interfered with,- 
more than once he found a bubu (basket-trap) that he had set, 
taken up and thrown on the bank, or his belat (stake-net) 
opened and empty. So he determined to watch. He accord- 
ingly squatted down in the water and hid his head under a 
keladi (calladium) leaf. After sometime, a Jin clothed in a 
green robe like that of a Hdji and wearing a green turban 
came down to the water. The fisherman immediately diVed, 
caught the J in by the feet under water and then rising secured 


* See tte legend of Badaxg, the strong man; Malay Annals, p. 53; Joum. 
Ind. Arch., V, 218. Legendes cl iruditions liistm-iijuts de I'Archijiel Jndien 
(Devic), p. 75. 

f See the legend of Che Puteh Jambai — No. 9 Journal, Straits Branch, E. 
A. S., p. 23. 

Xain itani miivi panjang ampul, 
larik ha-atas di-barcali Ivr-hulia 
Tarik ka-baicali di-alas Icr-buka. 

" A black miiri cloth four mbits in length, so scanty that -ivliicbevcr way 
you pulled it, there was a deficiency to be covered in the opposite direction." 
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him. “At lastj” said he, “ I have caught the thief who steals 
my fish : it is you have taken up my basket-traps and opened 
my weirs.^’ 

“ Don’t hold me,’’ said the Jin. 

“ Why not ? ” retorted the fisherman stoutly, “ I am a very 
poor man and yet you treat me like this.” 

“ Let me go,” said the Jin, “ and I will give you whatever 
may be the desire of your heart.” When the fisherman had 
wished for some relief in his poverty, the Jin said “ Swallow 
this” aud spat into the fisherman’s month.* Then he said “ You 
will be the greatest chief in Perak and your descendants for 
seven generations will be prosperous.” 

After this the fisherman prospered and grew rich and was 
eventually promoted to be Laksamana of the country. He was 
called by the people Toh Kuala Didoe, from his residence at 
the mouth of the Bidor River. The children of the present 
Laksamana, Datoh Muhammad Amix, who is a state-prisoner 
at the Seychelles, claim to belong to the seventh generation 
in direct descent from Toh Ku.vla Bidor. 

Ed. 


* * 


37. tielegak nasi. — This is the name of a kind of shining 
worm supposed by Alalays to frequent tin-fields and to make a 
bubbling noise like a pot of boiling rice. 

Ed. 


* 


38. Serawa langut. — “ The bread of disappointment..” {8V- 
laua, a sweet dish made of plantains, sweet potatoes or bread- 
iruit : langut to watch expectantly). A Malay who has been 
o a ouse yv er e he expected to be entertained, and has had 

14, it* Nekek Kemasg, Journal, Straits Branch, E. A. S., Xo. 
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to come away hungry will say that he has eaten “ serawa Ian- 
gut.” 

Ed. 




* 


* 

39. Magic Circle. — The efficacy of a line or circle under 
some circumstances in keeping off evil influences, is believed 
in by the Malays. In Perak a spell known as ‘ilmii ban's 
Laksamaua (said to be borrowed from the Hakayat Sri Rama, 
the Malay Ramayana*) consists in tracing a line on the ground, 
a prescribed formula being at the same time repeated. No 
enemy, wild beast, or spirit can cross this line. 

Ed. 


* 

40. L^end of Kubailg Aji. — Kubang Aji is a deep pool in the 
Perak River near Belanja; it is famous for its fish. In the 
d^s when the sea covered a great portion of the tract through 
which the River Perak now runs, there lived a Sakai named 
Si Aji who adopted the manners and customs of the Malays. 
He went on a trading voyage in a ship of his own, and when 
he returned he anchored off Sadang (now a village many miles 
up the river, but then a sea-port). As he lay asleep in the 
camn, he was wakened by some of his men, who said that his 
rather and mother (Sakais) were asking to see Xakhoda 
Aji. The old people were already on board, bringing with 
them various dishes of such food as aboriginal tribes delic'ht 
ill roast monkey and so on. The Nakhoda, seeing that he 
was put to shame before his Malay seamen, denied his 
parents, and ordered them on shore, saying : ‘‘Ho you think 
that mj' mother is a Sakai ? ” As they went on shore, the 


Seethe pas.-sa^c (quoted in Maksden's Grammar, pp. ]7(;, 17'i), where 
LakBamana dcsjrilies a ciiele round the house in which he leaves SiTA 1 )ewi 
m order to protect litr from Maharaja Raw.asa. ’ 
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woman called out to him : “ Yes, you are my son/^ and her 
imsband cursed him, saying : “ If you are my son, may your 
ship be wrecked.^’ As this curse was pronounced, the woman 
turned away, and there came a waterspout, and the ship foun- 
dered. Two trees (pokok pauh) used to be pointed out at 
Sadang, one facing the place where the ship had been moored 
and the other turning away from it, which were supposed to 
be the metamorphosed Sakais. 

Ed. 


* 


* 


* 

41. legend of Pulau Tun^aJ. —When the sea covered 
Perak, leaving only the tops of hills and mountains dotted 
about over the expanse of ocean, like ant-heaps in a 
plain, there lived on one of these island-summits a chief 
called Datoh Pulau Tunggal, his island being the top of 
the mountain now known as Bukit Tunggal. He is cele- 
brated to this day in Perak for having discovered the secret of 
perpetual youth. Coming liome hungry one day, he called for 
his dinner, and his wife set before him a dish of rice. When 
the cover was removed, behold, the rice was as black as the 
crow’s plumage ! The slave-girl who had cooked it was sum- 
moned angrily by the hungry chief, but she vowed that she 
had put no poison in the pot, and produced, as a possible ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, a wooden spoon* fashioned out 
of a stick of the black lagundi ( vitex trifoliata J,-f which she 
had used in stirring the rice. The Datoh, who knew that the 
agundi has valuable properties, was satisfied, and ate up the 


a sometimes used instead of a spoon to take rice out of 

orooertlieH Malay stories in which the lagundi, endowed with mystic 

of Burn PSrt. Forbes found one of these as far east as the island 

periods,’ a la Jundi vicinity of Lake Waikolo say that, at certain 

aiice being- m-cor., tree suddenly grows up in the centre of the lake, its appear- 
dies of the hirdR^ts foarful stonns of wind and waves and the terrified 
lagundi is found to hsvl margins. On the subsiding of the storm, the 

J lound to have disappcared.-PoBBES, Eastern Archipelago, 405. 
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rice, black as it was. After this, he lived to an unprecedented 
age, and it is said of him that, periodically, when the symp- 
toms of old age would begin to appear, and to ordinary ob- 
servers he would seem to be about seventy years of age, his 
teeth would drop out and his white hair would fall off, to be 
replaced immediately by new teeth and black hair, and his 
youth would be renewed again. When and -why he at last 
died, no one can say, but believers in the virtues of the I'jgundi. 
itam declare that his death happened 'iiot so vary long ago. 

Ed. 


* * 


* 


42. Sang Keleiubai. — A legendary personage of this name is 
connected with various myths in the Malay Peninsula, c.^., 
the story of the mountain Gioioiig Bahn in Perak ( see Malay 
Proverbs, Journ. Str. Br., R.A.S., No. 2, p. 145 ) and the 
legend of the river Pclang-pnfus in Johor, Id., No. 3, p. 98. 

Further contributions to the folk-lore on this subject are 
invited. 


Ed. 


* * 


* 


43. Origin of Orchids. — Malays say that trees, shrubs, corn, 
grass, &c., were planted by Nabi Noah. He filled the world 
with them, and Nabi Tuak.\l, who came after him and planted 
ferns and orchids, could find no room for them except on the 
trunks and branches of trees and on the uneven surfaces of 
rocks, where they still grow. 
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SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

44. The Malay Howdah . — The contrivance placed on the 
back of an elephant to accommodate the persons to be conveyed 
is a pair of rattan panniers slung across the animaFs back 
by stout cords. They rest on a pad composed of hides or other 
material. When women or persons of rank are carried, a 
dome-shaped hood, or cover, is placed over the panniers. The 
following are some of the terms used in Perak in connection 
with elephant riding ; — 

Rengka ( Perak ) or Rengga ( Kedah ) the panniers. 

Cheremat, the rattan rope which fastens the two baskets 
together in front. 

Hhiam, the hide which serves as a pad.* 

Ketluii, a mat or gunny which goes under the hide. 

Semp^iia, a rope wdiich is passed under the tail, and serves 
as a crupper. 

Tali a rope girth or belly-band. 

Siisd rengka, the portion of the framework to which the rope 
girths are fastened. 

Tongkat, the frame. 

Ddgit, the rim. 

Remit ( Kedah ), the rattan cord slung round the elephant's 
neck which the gambnla holds between his toes. 

Kop or kap, the hood or cover. 

knbkap ( Kedah ), a particular kind of covered reiiggn. 

Setigkdla. hobbles. 

Riaiig, loose or uneven ; said when from an iujudicious dis- 
tribution of weights one pannier is higher or 
lower than the other. • 

Keretok, a wooden bell .slung round an elephant’s neck. 

ICuasa, a goad. 


* In Mall, balk (beaten till it is soft ) is geneiallv j.reftrieil tu hifles ; this 
liark IS firmi a tree called M/iui. ' 

‘‘Viilcntly the rriiiiitive word fi. in which the heliwis the deri- 
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Perhang, padding composed of leaves and branches^ placed 
in the panniers to make a soft seat. 

Ed. 


* 


45. Fighting Dress of the Inlays.— The fighting jacket of 
the Malays usually has no sleeves. One kind is properly em- 
broidered with pious words or sentences and is called kalamhu 
rasnl Allah, “ the Prophet^s bed-curtain.” It is supposed to 
protect the wearer from danger. Another kind is known as 
Icher baju, because it is made of forty-four remnants left in 
cutting out the necks of forty-four ordinary jackets. These 
patches must be sewn together by seven maidens on seven con- 
secutive Fridays, and the jacket thus made will he pel i gas, or 
invulnerable. 

Ed. 


* * 


* 

46. Malay Superstitious. — If a person visits a burying 
place without wishing the buried person happiness,* he will 
come to some harm ere long. A case ic. cited of a white man 
who visited a hramat without wishing the buried person happi- 
ness ; that night he sufiered from fearful dreams, and in three 
days he died. 

When a person is sick, it is the custom in some places 
to offer incense, and sometimes food, at the grave of a cele- 
brated person ; should the sick man recover, he hangs a flag 
like a small pennant near the grave stone. t 

On the banks of the Johor river, a white flag is placed 

* The usual formula is “ Salam ‘aUyJtvm Daioh Kramat." — Ed. 
t See No. 2 of the Journal, Straits Branch, R.A.S., pp. 237, 238. Among the 
Malays, holy places are hung with rags (pavji-panji) left by votaries. Bag 
trees are similarly known in India, Persia, Ethiopia, America, and Western 
Europe, Prim. Cult, II, 130. As to Persia, see Gill's hirer nf Golden Hani, 
II, 85.— Ed. 
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at tlie end of a helong to keep away the spirits that would 
otherwise frighten the fish away. 

In the time of a great sickness in a lampong, it is be- 
lieved that a spirit — Sheitan or Iblis — has possessed the place. 
To free the place from the demon, a small ship is made, fully 
rigged and fit for sea ; in it several kinds of food are placed. 
It is then exhibited in some public place, and the women and 
children sing a kind of incantation. The same night it is 
taken out to sea by the chief men of the kampong, a light is 
placed in it, and, the rudder being fixed properly, it is sent 
drifting away, bearing in it the evil-spirit that had eansed the 
sickness. No persons but those in charge of the vessel are 
supposed to leave the kampong that night. The expenses 
attendant on preparing the vessel are met by a general levy 
on the inhabitants of the place infested.* 

G. C. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

47. “€hai Mui,” (Hok-kien “ Hoah-koon”) — The follow- 
ing description of this game has been furnished by a Chinese 

inhabitant of Singapore : — This game is ealled Ch'ai Mui 
pledge in cups by guessing at fingers held up) in Cantonese. 
The numbers shouted, 11 in number, are 0, 1, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, i, 
8, 9, and 10. The 0 is called Tin Shau, and the 5 is sometimes 
omitted by the Cantonese. The game can only be played by 
two persons. It is the number of fingers that is guessed. For 
instance : — 

I . — -A and B are playing this game. A holds up 5 fingers and 
shouts the number 7, and B 2 fingers and shouts another of 

* Such a boat, or raft, ib called Uinchmng in Perak. One was secured on the 
Perak river soon after the arrival of British troops at Kuala Kangsa in Decem- 
ber, 1875, and caused much amusement in the camp. I have seen a similar 
ceremony carried out on a large scale by the Chinese community in Malacca. — 
See also No, 12, Journ., Str. Br., R.A.S., p. 231. 

Ed. 
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the 11 numbers ; 2 + 5=7 fingers, the number A shouts, there- 
fore he wins the game. 

II. — + holds up his fist (no fingers) and shouts the number 2. 
jB also holds up his fist but shouts Tin Shau (nought). Hence 
0 + 0= 0 finger, the number B shouts, therefore B wins the 
game. 

III. — A holds up his fist and shouts the number 4, and B 
holds up 4 fingers and shouts the number 5 or 6 or any of the 
11 numbers except 4, then A will win the game for 0 + 4=4 
fingers, the number A shouts, or really guesses. But if B also 
shout the number 4, the game is won by neither of them ; it 
must be continued. The loser has to drink a eup of wine. 

Giles, in his “ Glossary of Reference on Subjects in the Far 
East,” describes “ Chai Mui^’ as follows : — A game played by 
two persons at a Chinese dinner-party, or on any other festive 
oecasion. The players look each other steadily in the face, 
and simultaneously extend one hand showing all, some, or 
none of the five fingers stretched out, at the same time crying 
out what each thinks will be the sum total of the two sets of 
fingers thus exhibited. When either succeeds in guessing 
aright, his opponent has to swallow a cup of wine as a forfeit. 
Many fanciful formulas, varying in different parts of the 
Empire, have been substituted for the mere numerals which 
would sound harsh to a Chinese ear. The following is an 
example of one of these : — 


— jd' 

one heart. 


two friends. 

=17C 

three firsts." 


four seasons. 


five sons.* 


six cardinals.^ 


a. — First on the list at the three great public examinations. 

b. — Alluding to the five sons ot Tox Tex-Shan, who aU took high degreei . 
o . — The six cardinal points — north, south, east, we.^t, above, and below. 
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seven changcable.s.'^ 

Afili 

eight genii.* 


nine long./ 


ten complete. 

and 



hands opposite. 


the latter being used when one player holds out his closed fist 
and expects his adversarj' to do the same/’ 

It has been necessary to regulate this game in Hongkong: — 
“ Every person shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
ten dollars who shall utter shouts or cries or make other 
noises while playing the game known as Chai Mui, between 
tiie hours of 11 p.m. and 6 a. m., within any district or place 
not permitted by some Regulation of the Governor in Coun- 
cil .” — Ronijkoiuj Ordivance, No. 2 of 1872. 


W. A. P. 


[ This is the morra of the Italians, known to the Romans a.s micare dir/itii. 
“ ..lor'-a is taa pastime of the drinking shop in China as in Italy, and may 
perhaps be reokoned among the items of culture which the Chinese have 
borrowed from the western barbarians, " — B. B. Tylou in Voitit-nijioriirij He- 
vine. May, 1S79 . — Ed.] 

seven pie.oes of the Chinese puzzle, 
r. —The eight Immortals of the Taoist religion. 

f.— it, nine, here stands for^, long, in the sense of a long life 
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48. — Dauu tiga ’lei. — In Note 23, in the first number of 
Notes and Queries, I find that of the names of the four suits of 
cards, three are Dutch words corrupted. 

ReUn for Diamonds is surely the Dutch word Riiiten. The 
diphthong ui is difficult to pronounce for one who is not a 
Dutchman and the sound would naturally be rendered some- 
thing like a in bad or e in bed. 

Gliibs ; Kalalaicar is the Dutch Klaver or Klmeren. The 
only chancre is the conversion of the v into w. 

•' O 

Spades ; Sakopong is the Dutch Schoppen. Pronounce sch 
as sh and the similarity is at once apparent. 

These particulars, not mentioned in the note, may be worthy 
of being brought to notice. 


M. S. 

[ The Dutch had a small military post in Perak for many years 
and their commercial intercourse with that State was frequent 
though not continuous, as long as they held Malacca. No doubt 
the use of European playing-cards reached the Malays of Perak 
through the Dutch. See Joum., Str. Br., E.A.S., No. 10, p. 
245. 

Ed. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

49. Armenian Inscription. — The following is a translation 
of an Armenian inscription upon a tombstone in the old Church 
at Malacca. — 

Hail thou, who readest the inscription on my tomb, 

Give me the news ; what about the freedom of my people ? 
For which I am very anxious. 
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Has there arisen among them a good deliverer and ruler ? 
For above all in this world, I wish this most. 

I, Jacob, the first to come to this place. 

Am of an ancient Armenian family. 

Am son of Shamier Shamirian, whose name I bear. 

I was bom in a foreign land, in Julfa* in Persia, 

I am now going to my proper place on earth. 

In Malacca, in the 29th year of my age, 

On the 7th July, 1774, a.d. 

I am dying on the ground of which I am owner. 


* * 
* 


50. Land Tenure in North Borneo.— Rice lands are firmly 
held and highly priced, descending regularly from father to 
sons. On a Dusun farmer dying without leaving direct issue, 
his nearest of kin, immediately on his decease, erects a stone 
or wooden land-mark, indicating his claim to the land. These 
are to be met with all over the country, in some cases being 
elaborately carved, in others representing a human effigy, &c. — 
The British North Borneo Herald, Oct. 1, 1885. 

51. Kate of Speed of Elephant. — Table shewing the dis- 
tance which a full-grown healthy elephant travels in a given 
time at its natural pace. The following figures are the mean 
results of several carefully m.ude observations on a measured 
level road : — 


* Most of the Calcutta Annenians come from Julfa, the Ai-meoion pulmrh of 
Ispahan. — En. 
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Minutes. 

Feet & i 

Decimals. 

1 1 

Equals, 

Miles. 

Feet 

Decimals. 

1 

264.90 





2 

529.80 




O 

CO 

3 

794.70 





4 

1069.60 




o 

6 

1324.43 




li 

6 

1589.33 


1 


O 

7 

1854.23 




a 

o 

8 

2119.13 





9 

2384.03 





10 

2648.93 

1 




15 

3973.36 

1 




20 

6297.79 


i 



2.-, 

6622.22 

! 

1 

535 

.■>2 ^ 

30 

7946.65 


' 1 1 

1859 

,65 S 

o5 

9271.08 



1 

3184 

.08 • 

10 

10595.51 



1 

4508 

.51 

45 

11919.94 


1 

5832 

.94 

50 

13244.37 



2 1 

1 1070 

.37 

55 

14368.80 

= 

2 ! 

1 2394 

.80 

60 

15893.30 


2 i 

; 

i 3719 

1 

.30 

Seconds ! 


1 


\ 


5 

22.07 


j 



10 

44.15 





20 , 

88.30 


1 



30 ; 

132.45 





40 , 

176.60 1 


I 



50 1 

220.75 


i 



60 

264.90 

1 

1 i 




Note. — To obtain tbe above results, an elephant should not 
travel longer than six hours per day, and shotild be fed before 
starting. 

A. J. L. 
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52. The Lagundi. — In Notes and Queries No. 2, Straits 
Braneh of the Royal Asiatic Society, page 50, the lagundi is 
botanically styled Vitex trifoUata-.the Editor must have meant 
Vitex trifolia as no Vitex trifoliata exists. My impression is 
that the Malayan lagundi, rather than to Vitex trifolia, is re- 
ferable to Vitex negunda, and both are reported to possess 
medicinal properties. 


B. S. 

* ^ 

* 


53. The Ipoh Tree. — There is a note under this heading 
in No. 8 of the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society by Sir Hugh Low. 

Since then I have had the good fortune to find a tree in 
fruit at Muar on the Plus River and collected botanical 
specimens, which I forwarded to Kew and which were identified 
as Anitaris toxicaria by Professor R. Thiseltox Dyer. 

The specimens that were sent by Sir Hugh Low to Kew 
and which Professor Oliver says were less glabrous than the 
typical Kew specimens, were young rank shoots from a tree 
which had been cut down and had sprouted out again. Shoots 
so produced often differ very much in character from those 
put forth in a normal manner. The leaves which I sent were 
only slightly hirsute. There is, therefore, no reason to suppose 
that the Perak Upas tree differs in any way from the Javan 
species. 

The juice which was sent by Sir Hugh Low with the leaves 
was pronounced by Professor Ringer to be " absolutely des- 
titute of poisonous properties of any kind.” On recently 
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making inquiries of the Sakeis of Dipang, Kinta, I was told 
that the poisou soon loses its power, bat that if it is heated 
over a fire, it then becomes as virulent as when first prepared 
and that it may be revived in this way several times. This 
explanation removes the apparent contradiction in the state- 
ments of many who have seen the poison used, and Professor 
Ringer’s report. 


L. W. Jr. 


HISTORY. 

54. The Stone Age in Perak.— Though neither Malays nor 
Sakeis seem to possess any traditions about the stone age, yet 
it is probable that the wild tribes of the Peninsula have not 
used iron for more than five or six hundred years, that is, 
since the Malays have been on the mainland ; it would be 
interesting to know if there is any mention of people using 
stone for weapons in any old Malay munuscripts. Stone im- 
plements, principally axes and adzes, are frequently preserved 
carefully in Malay houses, when they have in a great many 
instances become much prized heirlooms. I have at present 
collected twenty-two of these specimens and have deposited 
them in the Perak Museum at Thaipeng. 


A. H. 


Inhere are two drawings of stone implements found in the Malay Peninsula, 
in 1^0. 16 of L’llvmniii for .tngust, 18b5. (L’age de pierre palie dans la pi’esqu'ile 
jUaioiie par J. deMoigan). — E d.] 


♦ * 
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55. Letter of the King of Achin to King Janies I. — 

A translation of this letter, written in the year 1614, is, 
aecording to Marsden, to be found in Purchas. Of this 
letter, Dulaurier says : — “ Cette lettre se trouve dans un 
reeneil manuscrit de pieces relatives a FOrient, appartenant 
k la Biblioth^que royale, et ayant pour tiire : Amhassade de 
Turqttie, MS. francais, fonds Saint-Germain, No. 778. * 

Is it the original or a translation which is alluded to? 


Ed. 

[Since this was in type I have heard from London that the paper referred 
to is merely a French translation, probably from Furchas, 

Ed.] 


* 

56. Rembau. — Those interested in this State, an account, 
of which by Mr. Hervey appeared in No. 13 of the Journal, 
Straits Branch R.A.S., will lind the original Malay version of 
the Tromla Pnsaka MeHangkahau,i\ie credentials brought over 
from Sumatra by Rajah Labu ( the last Rembau ruler deputed 
from Menangkabau), in Dulaurier’s Lettres vt pieces diplo- 
matiqvcs, Paris, 1845. It is taken from a copy presented by 
Captain Newbold to the Asiatic Society of Paris. An English 
translation will be found in Newbold’s Straits of Malacca, 
II, 81. 

Ed. 

* * 

* 

57. Sang Kaleiubai. — A Kramat said to be that of Sang 
Kalembai is on Gunong Bujang, Malacca, near the north 
end of the mountain it is said that there are steps leading up 
to it. 

A. H. 


Lettres et pieces diploviatiques ecrites en 3falay, p. 13. 
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o8. The Title “Sang.” — Is the title “ Sang^^ of Sake! deri- 
vation . Lately tLere was a Sakei Chief in Uln Kinta bearing 
this title, and the Chief of the Dipang Sakeis is called by the 
M^ays^^Toh Sang. Ba' is a common Ulu Kinta Sakei title. 

Ba Sa limpal,^ a Sakei Chief, is said to have been a great 
mend of the Kinta Chief, ’Toh Saraja, and to have several 
times assisted him in his wars. 

A. H. 

^ venture to think, is a word of ludiau origin. The title is given by 
Malay historians to heroes and gods, e. g„ Sang Sapurda, the first Malay King 
who, I have endeavoured to show, is identical with Siva. — Joum. R.A.S., XIII, 
h. S., 403. 

‘■aam,” in Sind h the ‘•Sahib’" of India; philologists derive it from the 
banakrit Sivdini, a lord or master.— BcRToN, Sind Re-visited, I, 181 . — Ed.] 


LANGUAGE. 


•59. Malay Words of Portuguese Origin. — Writing in 
1881,"^ M. Aristide M.vrrb drew attention to the number of 
Portuguese words which have been incoi’porated in the Malay 
language, and quoted Crawfurd's authority for the statement 
that Malay words of European origin are mostly Portuguese, 
the Dutch contribution being trifling, and the English portion 
in.dgnificant. He printed in alphabetical order a list of 155 
words said to be used in ilalay and to be derived from Por- 
tuguese, most of them being extracted from F aa re^s Dictionary 
(^alais-Franrai 'i). A selection of these are given below, classi- 
fied under appropriate headings. It Avill be seen that the 
derivation claimed for them by M. Marre is not always be- 
yond doubt. 

Nautical Terms. 

Malay. English. Portuguese. 


*Abit 

Armada 

*Aces 


Bitts 
Fleet 
Heave up 


Abitas 

Armada 

Avessas 
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Nautical Terms, — Cofttinued . 


Malay. 

English. 

Portuguese. 

Baluk 

Felucca 

Falua. Spanish fa- 
luca 

*Bomba 

Pump 

Bomba 

Bordo 

Gunwale 

Bordo 

Bornal 

Scupper 

Bornal or embornal 

Bossetta 

Box 

Boceta 

*Boya 

Buoy 

Boia 

*Bras, brastsan 

Brace 

Brafo 

*Bulm 

Bowline 

Bolina 

* Falk a 

Hatches 

Falaca 

*Falto brasnaii 

Lee braces 

Falto bracear 

Fusta 

Lighter 

Fusta 

Galei 

Galley 

Gale 

Galioung 

Galleon 

Galeao 

^Lanchniig 

Launch 

Lanchao, lancha 

Markah 

Mark (on souudiiig 
line) 

Marca 

Pragata 

Large ship 

Fragata 

Bis, ris deri layur 

Reef 

Rizes 

Sektan 

Sextant 

Sextante 

Sumaka 

Boat, smack 

Sumaka 

* Trinket 

Foresail 

Trinquete 


Of these words, those marked with an asterisk (*) may be con- 
sidered to be regularly incorporated into the vocabulary of 
Malay seamen. Words like armada, sumalca, pragata, etc. 
are to all intents and purposes foreign words to a Malay, 
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thoM^ pragata occurs in Abduelah’s autobiography. Saluk, 
haring regard to the final consonant, probably came to the 
Malays frum the Arabic ftilk, and not from the Spanish /a/wca 
or Portuguese /aZ?<a. Similarly, sektan is probably a corrup- 
tion of the English sextant and not of the Portuguese sextants. 

Name of the months. 

Malay. English. Portuguese. 


Agostu 

August 

Agosto 

April 

April 

Abril 

Desamber 

December 

Dezembro 

Julu, Djulu 

July 

Julho 

Jun, Djun 

June 

Junho 

Marso 

March 

Mar 90 

Meg 

May 

Maio 

Oktuber 

October 

Outubro 

Nubember 

November 

Novembro 

Setember 

September 

Setembro 


Here the alleged derivation from Portuguese is more than 
doubtful ; January and February do not appear in M. Marre’s 
list. In the majority of the names of the ten months given 
above, the Malay follows the English closely. The forms 
Julu and Mar so are not in use among the Malays in the Straits 
Settlements; Favre gives March and Julay, and though he 
gives the word Agostu for August, be says it is derived from 
the EngUsh. 

Instruments, Utensils, etc. 

Malay. English. Portuguese. 

*A.labangka Lever Alavanca 

*As Axle Axe 


*Bandala 

Bandera 


Cartridge-pouch Bandola 
Bandeira 
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Instruments, Utensils, etc., — Continued. 


Malay. 

English. 

Portuguese. 

BangJco 

Bench 

Banco 

Berus 

Brush 

Brocha 

Biola 

Fiddle 

Viola 

Boilah 

Ball 

Bola 

Boneka 

Doll 

Boneca 

Botol 

Bottle 

Botelha 

Dadu 

Dice 

Dado 

Dedal 

Thimble 

Didal 

Furun 

Oven 

Forno 

Garfu 

Fork 

Garfo 

Gas 

Gas 

Gaz 

Horloji 

Clock 

Relogio 

Jandela 

Window 

Janella 

Knreta 

Carriage 

Carr^ta 

Kasrol 

Saucepan 

Casserola 

Lantera 

Lamp 

Lantema 

Marmor 

Marble 

Marmore 

Martil 

Hammer 

Martello 

Meja 

Table 

Meza 

Miskal 

Jeweller's weight 

Metical 

Piano 

Piano 

Piano 

Pipa 

Cask 

Pipa 

Piring 

Plate 

Pi res 

Roda 

Wheel 

Boda 

Sako 

Bag 

Sacco 

Tinta 

Ink 

Tinta 
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Of these words, three — berus, botol and gas — may be re- 
garded as being of English origin and borrowed respectively 
from brush, bottle and gas, and not from their Portuguese 
equivalents. The introduction of such words as piano and 
^a.s into Malay (if they can be said to be domiciled in that 
language) cannot of course be ascribed to the period of Portu- 
guese domination in the Eastern Archipelago. 

Food, Clothing, Imported Articles, &c. 

Malay. English. Portuguese. 


Beludu 

Velvet 

Velludu 

Berindjal 

Egg-plant 

Bringela 

Fita 

Ribbon 

Fita 

Kameja 

Shirt 

Camisa 

Kapan 

Coat 

. Capa 

Karpus 

Cap 

Carapu9a 

Kejo 

Cheese 

Queijo 

Kowelo 

Rabbit 

Coelho 

Kubis 

Cabbage 

Conve 

Lingsu 

Cotton stuff 

Lenfo 

Mantega 

Butter 

Manteiga 

Paong 

Bread 

Pao 

Peniti 

Pin 

Alfinete 

Prada 

Tinsel 

Prata 

Benda 

Lace 

Renda 

Sapatu 

Shoes 

Sapato 

Saridtng 

Sardines 

Sardinha 

Sttpa 

Soup 

Sopa 
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Food, Clothing, Imported Articles, &c., — Continued. 
Malay. English. Portuguese. 


Chapin 

Hat 

Chapeo 

Tembako 

Tobacco 

Tabaco 

Teriffu 

'Wheat 

Trigo 

Titigkal 

Borax 

Tincal 

Tuala 

Towel 

Toalha 

Chinela 

Slippers 

Chinela 


On these words, it may be remarked that bcrindjal is not a 
Malay word, though it is to be found in Favre’s Dictionary. 
The Malay word is trony and the word hrindjal has been im- 
ported into the Straits Settlements from Bengal by Europeans. 
Saridhtff is probably the French word sardine, imported into 
the Straits of IMalacca by the agency of English commerce, 
like biskiit for biscuit ; it is not to the Portuguese that the 
Malays are indebted for the former any more than for the 
manufactures of Messrs. Huntley & Palmer. 

It is unnecessary to extend this list further, but few per- 
sons with any knowledge of European history in the Straits of 
Malacca will agree that poHs and pos, obvious corruptions of 
the English words police and post, are from the Portuguese 
policia and posta ! Englishmen perhaps, will be inclined to 
believe that mil and ?)U'i>it are more likely to be corruptions 
of mile and minute than of milha and minuto ! So fiskal is 
probably the Dutch fiscaal (the Dutch establishment in 
Malacca in former days comprised an officer with this title ) 
and must he subtracted’ from M. Maree’s list of Portu- 
guese words. And kamur, a chamber, is clearly the Dutch 
lamer, though kamra, the form of the word generally used in 
British India, is the Portuguese camara. 

It is not likely that polan or pidan, such-a-one, is derived 
from the Portuguese fulavo. It is perhaps preferable to 
derive it from the Hindustani Loth having very likely 
the same Arabic derivaticn. And while on the subject of 
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duced on the Straits Settlements?* He belonged to the 
23rd Madras Light Infantry and was Aide-de-Camp to Bri- 
gadier-General Wilson, c.b., in the Straits, where he seems 
to have served for three years ( 1832-1835 ). He appears 
to have been political agent at Kurnool in the jMadras 
Presidency in 1845. 

Ed. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

63. Death from Snake Bites. — Doubts have been expressed 
whether fatal results have attended snake bites in the Straits. 
The following notes may help to set this matter at rest. 

A boy of about five years old, the child of Haji Mam.vh and 
his wife Mentusur, was bitten in the back of the head by a 
hamadryad, of about six feet long, wliile goiug to get water 
ft'om a stream at Dnkit Gantang in Larnt. He died in less 
than an hour after being bitten. The snake was caught and 
killed. 

At Kampong Krau, a village at the back of Gunong Pon- 
dok near Gapis, a woman, the wife of Kanda Hasid, was bitten 
by a snake, which was not caught or recognised, and died 
shortly afterwards. 

An elephant, was bitten in the fore foot by an unknown! 
snake. The foot and leg swelled to an immense size, and after 
repeated suppurations, mortification set in and the animal 
died. The time between the bite and death was four or five 
months. 

Ktjlop J eeeh of Dukit Gantang was present wdien bis 
father was bitten in the log by a small snake about eighteen 


* A Political and Statistical Accoxint of tlie British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca, Muhray, 1839. 
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inches long known by the native name of Ular kajpak sampah 
(a species of the genus Trimeresurus) * The leg was much 
swollen and very painful, but the swelling and pain soon sub- 
sided, and he was quite well again in a day or two. 

Some months ago a Kling was bitten in the leg by a Biinga- 
rus fasciatus. He was taken to the General Hospital, Tha- 
peng, and put under medical treatment, and recovered. A 
feature in this case was that a quantity of blisters formed on 
the leg near the bitten part. 


L. W. Jr. 


* * 


* 


64. The Bite of the Python.— A large Python which was 
measured, with the help of some Sepoys to stretch it, and 
found to be twenty feet long, was brought to the Museum at 
Thaipeng for sale ; but as no arrangement could be come to, 
as to price, with the Chinese owners, it was taken away again 
into the town to sell, having been nearly five hours in my 
possession coiled up in an open basket, with only a thin piece 
of rattan tied round its neck. 

About half an hour after it was taken away, a man was 
dragging it along by the piece of rattan, when it seized him 
by the calf of the leg from behind and held on till it was 
beaten off with sticks by the by-standers. Its formidable 
teeth made a large lacerated wound, and the man had to be 
removed to the General Hospital, and it was three months 
before he was considered well enough to bo discharged. 

L. W. Jr. 


* [In Cantor’s Catalogue the ular kapak appears as Trigo- 
nocephalus Sumairanus. Raffles. — E d.] 
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SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

65. Birth Ceremonies in Perak. — The following account 
of the ceremonies performed in the household of a Raja m 
Perak, on the occasion of a birth, was taken down verbatim 
from the lips of a member of the royal family in 1878 : — 

On the occasion of the birth of a child in the royal family 
( Sultan, Raja Muda, or Raja Bandahara) the following cere- 
monies are customary : — 

Three or five sages femmes (bidan) are employed. A large 
curtain or cloth is hung from the roof. It is square and is 
taken up in the middle and fastened by a chain ( gold or sil- 
ver ) from the roof, so that the corners and ends hang down 
round the bed of the woman in labour. (This is called pondong) 

The bidan and a number of high-born dames in attendance 
on the sufferer go inside. If the delivery is protracted ( for 
which a technical word srat is used ) it is customary for chiefs 
to come and ask leave to make vows for her recovery. They 
say: “If she recovers I will slay a goat In token of the 
vow, one of the female attendants ties a ring round the wrist 
of the patient. If delivery is still delayed, the husband or 
mother of the princess puts dollars under her back, which are 
to be given in charity if she recovers. There must be priests 
and orang ber-hantu present. The former repeat prayers and 
pious sentences {maghratib ). The orang ber-hantu (devil- 
dancers) perform incantations to keep oS devils. 

While labour is going on, draughts of various kinds are 
given to the woman to drink, prepared by all sorts of wise 
people. These beverages are called salusoh. If the child is 
bom quiet and does not cry, the women say it is lemas. Then 
the master of the house ( the Raja or other ) orders guns to 
be fired, gongs to be beaten, and a tremendous noise to be 
made. As soon as the infant cries, the women commence to 
sing (ber-dabul) . The child is then placed on a small mattress 
fkasauj, on which embroidered cloths folded up are first 
placed. Its arms are placed behind its back in a peculiar 
fashion so that the elbows are dislocated. The body is swathed 
up with a white cloth from the feet to the neck. ( This is 
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called hedong. ) A little brush is then dipped in a kind of 
black ink made of burnt shell cocoa-nut [punggong riior) and 
the eyebrowSj outlines of the nose, chin, &c., of the child are 
marked in black. A star is put on the forehead, and a spot on 
the nose. This tracing of lines ( which is sometimes done on 
the stomach of a sick person to relieve pain there ) is called 
rajak by the Malays. The tracing on the infant’s face is 
called tolak Suleiman (Solomon’s charm). Up to this time the 
infant has been tended by the family nurses, who have tended 
previous infants, or by the women of the household. A suite of 
attendants is however now procured for it by sending off parties 
of men (juicak-jmvak) to impress nurses in certain kampongs 
and families which have alwaj's supplied them. The womein are 
brought by force sometimes. They are called nanda (short for 
inangda ? ) and their husbands manda. 

On the morning after the birth of the child, a salute is fired — 
nine guns for the child of the Sultan, seven in the case of the 
Raja Muda, or five for the Raja Bandahara. Well-to-do people 
then flock to the palace bringing presents of cloths to place on 
the baby’s bed and little pillows, richly ornamented, for his use. 
No mosquito curtain may be used, but a cloth is strung upon a 
rattan cane and waved backwards and forwards by a female 
attendant. One relieves another and it never stops waving 
fher-kirap-kirap ) . 

The next ceremony is bersemhih uger susu. Women of good 
family who have young children of their own take the royal 
infant, one after another, and give him suck. Each of her 
children thus becomes foster brother or sister of the royal 
infant and they can never intermarry. To have this eflTect, pro- 
perly speaking, the roj'al mother should in her turn give suck 
to the infant of the foster mother ( this is called sempornia-kan 
sa-susu or ler-halas susu-nia). 

The attendants take it by turns to watch. They sing and 
wave the fan day and night. When they bathe the child they 
sing the same strain (ler-dabulj . 

When the child wakes and cries in the early morning about 
drA.M. (dinaliari), the women change the tune, and the air they 
now sing is called tetak krartji. The pantun is : — 
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Tetak kranji buat-kaa tiang 
Burong nuri terbaug sa’kawan 
Naubat ber-bunyi hari handak siang 
Bangun ungku mas tempawan. 

This is ouly the first verse of about ten. 

Lagu pengolik is used when putting the baby to sleep ijpfi'- 
lena-kan tidor). 

Ketik anak udang seni is the name of another tune which 
is used when feeding the child with pap ( made of rice and 
sugar ). One girl carries the child about and another fol- 
lows with a senihrib (brass dish) containing the pap with which 
she feeds the child from time to time. He is fed in this way 
when about fifteen days old. The rice is pressed with a 
cocoa-nut shell. 

The following are specimens of the songs : — 

1 

Manggusta nama-nia kayu 
Daun-nia lurch menelentang 
Mabkota Eaja Malayu 
Turun deri Bukit Saguntang 
Baun-nia lurob menelentang 
Daun puau di-raut-raut 
Turun deri Bukit Saguntang 
Kaluar deri dalam laut. 

2 

Di-ketik anak udang seni 
Di-tangguh di Tanjong Kling 
Alang-kah chantik anak orang ini 
Janggut iya menieling. 

3 

Ilir deri-S^lan ^ 

Sarat ber-muat padi [ ^ many verses des- 

Puteh saperti bulan f filing all the charms of each 

Keniug buntoh taii. J 

* * * 4 

* * * * 
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Landak di teruhong 
Kijang kena jerat 
Pandak kita ubong 
Panjang kita kerat. 


1 


This is the last verse. 


As soon as the swaddling clothes cease to be worn, the child 
is carried about naked but for a cloth over the abdomen which 
is called harut. 

The child is named before the umbilical cord is cut. It is 
cut with a sharpened bamboo {bila or sembilu), or bitten through 
by the b,(ian. yometimes the name of the child is changed 
[kalih). This is done especially if the child falls ill, an 
unlucky name having perhaps occasioned the illness. The 
infant's head is shaved when it is about seven days old. 
Notice is given that at about 8 a.m., the Raja will cause the 
prince's head to be shaved (raja hundak meniuh ur pufra~nia) . 
A pretty woman of rank is selected and is placed on the 
child's with the bahy on her lap. A box is behind her 

and she is .surrounded by women. Oaihepotarnna (settee) in 
front of her a silver bowl is placed. The chief women in the 
palace then commence to shave the child’s head taking it in 
turns according to their rank. Each shaves a little bit. Then the 
handmaidens strike up a song ( turik tn/aaj/i ) called anak 
gajah jantan and this is the signal for all the men to come 
forward and put money into the bowl. Hundreds of dollars 
are thus piled up sometimes. All the women of rank then 
have to make similar ofiering.s. The inang and perujasoh 
( nurses ) are then appointed and named, and receive dresses 
suitable. 

After two or three months another ceremony, placing the 
' infant in the swing (naik buai/aitj, is performed. A trans- 
verse pole wrapped round with yellow cloth is fastened cor- 
nei’-wise to two posts of the house and a cloth forming a 
swinging cot is hung from this. 

A la/ei (hall) is then built at the river side, it is in two 
stages, the first level with the shore and the second just under 
water .-o that the women sitting on it have the water run- 
ning over their knees. The child is carried down to the lower 
platform and the upper one is crowded with spectators. AYhen 
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the child is thus bathed in the river for the first time, all the 
women sing (ber-dahtd) again. A man casts a net below the 
balei and if he catches fish it is a good omen. There is also a 
pawnn<^ (medicine-man) in attendance who performs certain in- 
cantatiiins before the child is put into the water. He throws an 
egar into the water and recites charms. When the women return 
to the palace carrying the infant under umbrellas, all the men 
follow. Offerings are again requisite. 'Yhe Imam, Khatib, 
Bihd, officers of religion, swing the cot and sing a hymn called 
Dondang Fatimah,. slier Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet. 
Then the women sing the hgu pnipolik. The men march in 
by turns and place some money in the swing beside the 
child. The proceedings end with a feast. 

There are other ceremonies, dnduk jamhul (leaving a tuft of 
hair) and kochah tanah (touching the earth for the first time), 
but before the latter ceremony there is one called let ik 
kanda or the appointment of youths fkandaj, whose office it 
is to bury the placenta, and who thereby acquire a relationship 
to the infant raja. 

The number of kanda is usually twelve or nine in the Sultan'’s 
family, nine nr seven for the Raja Muda, and seven or five for 
the Raja ISandahar.i. They are boys of five or seven years old, 
of good family. Men of good birth are only too glad to send 
their sons fur this office. The Raja selects the proper num- 
ber and appoints one to be kapala, or chief, and a second who 
is called penengkoh. The inang and pengasoh wear kain gun- 
ehok and carry the end of their sarongs over their shoulders 
(meniampei or meniandang kain dukong). All the boys are 
presented with a suit of clothes fpersalin. tu run tic/ a) consist- 
ing of three garments (tanqkolok, haju, kain), the is tana is 
gaily decorated (hias) on the occasion. The kapala kanda car- 
ries iheplacenta in a new earthen pot, the mouth of which is closed 
with a white cloth tieil over it (ber-getang ka n puteJiJ, others 
Cany sb ih, water, sugar-cane, pei'asap (lighted embers for burn- 
ing incense on), etc., every one has something. If a child is too 
sm dl to cairy his sliare, his father carries it for him. The boys 
are all assembled in i\ie hnlei. Several elepliants are prt'pared 
for the procession and their heads and sterns are painted and 
ornamented with various designs and colours. The head of the 
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foremost boy (kapala kanda) is then enveloped iua black cloth. 
All are placed on the elephants and the procession starts. The 
foremost boy carries the earthen pot {priuJc) on his head if he is 
big enough, if not his father who accompanies him on the ele- 
phant carries it before him. The hopala kanda has the right 
pannier, the fenewflcoh the left. A suitable place has been 
selected for burying the temuni and there it is buried and a 
cocoa-nut is planted. This cocoa-nut (nior gajali) is the one 
which was taken to the river on the occasion of the infant’s 
first bath, which has already been described. On it the infant’s 
foot first re.sted when placed in a standing position in the 
bath. These solitary (;ocoa-nut trees are pi anted out here and 
there in Perak as the nior gajah of such and such a raja. The 
procession then retarns to the palace. The kapala kanda, 
whose head and face are still covered with the black cloth, is 
led up to the infant’s bed and then saying “ Oni pediah die 
vngkti adek patek ” he lifts his black veil and kisses the child. 
All the kanda are thenceforward regarded as the brothers or 
relations of the raja. (Many of these details are of Hindu 
origin. The bones of a deceased Hindu, after cremation are 
buried in a new earthen vessel, and among the modes of cover- 
ing the spot where a funeral pile has stood is the practice of 
planting a tree. The w antra repeated by the chief boy in the pro- 
cession is probably a corruption of a Sanskrit fonnula. Many 
Malay mantras commence with the syllable on, the mystic 
name of the deity among the Hindus, a w'ord which a Malay 
pawang once explained to me to mean gong jadi di-dalam sen- 
diri, “that which originated within itself”). — Ed. 

* * 

■» 

66. Sacred Fire . — In the Netherlands India news pub- 
.lished in the Straits Times of February 8, 1886, there is a 
statement which appears worthy of record among curious 
popular customs. Speaking of the continued eruptions from 
the Bromo volcano it is stated : — 

“ Whenever an outburst takes place, the natives around, as 
soon as fire comes down the volcano, kindle therefrom the 
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wood they use as fuel in cookery. The fire which the 
natives so far have used in their cooking-places was obtained 
from a previous outburst in 1832. Whenever this fire in 
the healths went out from any neglect, it was never kin- 
dled anew by lucifers or ether means. In such cases fire is 
obtained from the nearest neighbours.” 

A. K. 

* *• 

* 

67- Pelas Negri. — In Perak (West Coast, ilaiay Penin- 
sula) it was tlie cu>tom in ancient times to perform periodi- 
cally ^ once in seven years or once in every llaja^s reign ? ) a 
ceremony intended to insure the prosperity of the country by 
the propitiation of friendly spirits and thg expulsion of evil 
influences. This was spoken of as pe/as ne/^ri, the cleansing 
of the country from evil ( meniitcM-kan negri deri sagala 
hahaga) . The ceremony has been described to me as follows : — 
The Itaja, chiefs and a great following of- people assembled at 
a selected spot, as far up the river as possible, short of the 
ropids which impede navigation. Jeram Kerengga was the 
usual place of meeting. There, a number of bamboo rafts, 
some of them of elaborate eonslriiction with houses on them 
(haki ganilii.vg) were made. The four principal rafts were 
devoted to the propitiation of the four great classes of spirits 
in Perak, namely the Ilautu BHun, or tiger-sjiirits, the llantu 
i-iingkei, the Iluiiiu Malugu and the Jin lioja. In each a 
number of panunijn, medicine-men, took up their station ac- 
cording to the particular class of demons which they affected. 
Ihe first raft was the one prepared for the llantu Jilian and on 
it a predt. tree, felled for the purpose, was placed erect with all 
its branches complete. It was kept in position by stays (tani- 
hrang) . 

When all weie ready, the procession of rafts started down 
the river, those of the llantus leading the way^ Behind them 
came a raft containing pci-sons engaged in religious exercises 
(mengaji) came a raft with the naubaf (royal band ) 

iv, chiefs and people in rafts of various sorts. 

As they floated down the river with the stream, the chief 
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pawangs in the leading rafts waved (me-lam^ei) white cloths 
and shouted invocations to the spirits and demons inhabiting 
the country through which they were passing, inviting them 
lo come on board the rafts and eat what was provided for 
them. While thus engaged, the chief paicang in each of the 
four spirit-rafts stood upon a slab of tin, which was his 
perquisite. 

A halt was made at every kampong on the river banks of 
sufficient importance to have a mosque, and at each a buifalo, 
subscribed for by the people (me-ripai) , was slaughtered and 
the head placed on one of the spirit-rafts. The rest was eaten 
by the people. The ceremony ended at Bras Basah, a kampong 
on the left bank of the Perak river not far from its mouth, 
where the rafts were abandoned and allowed to drift out to sea. 

Ed. 

* * 


68. Legend of ’Toh Faiiglima Ghapar of Kinta (called 
Hilang rlalum jalan). — 'Ton Ghapar when he was about fifty 
years idd and whilst he governed Kinta fiom his K< mpong 
called Kapayang, was suddenly seized with an unaccountable 
desire to be always in the jungle by himself and refused food. 
Twenty or thirty people watched him day and night and very 
often brought him home against his will from his peregrina- 
tions. But one night, after the doors of the house had been 
securely barred, his guards slept, and the next morning he was 
gone although the doors had not been unbarred : after a long 
search he was found above the rice-fields of Pengkalan Pegu, 
but he would not return with the searchers. They followed 
him through the jungle and up to several of the limestone 
bluffs and ultimately he was found sitting on a block of lime- 
stone at the entrance of the cave in the bluff which has ever 
since been called Gunong Dato. From thence he called to 
them that nobody was to go near him nor to speak with him 
with the exception of one ■’Tias who had been his tandil and 
was a great favourite. Thereupon Tandil "Tias went up into the 
cave and saw and spoke with the Dato and saw moreover that 
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the cave was furnished like a house, and that a great many 
people were in the cuve with the Dato, he also found out that 
the Dato was married to a very beautiful woman who was 
called by the people “ Putri Bendang Ayer Angat.” but Tandil 
^Tias soon understood that these were not really men and 
women, but that they were the “ Orang bunyi ” ( spirits or 
fairies ) of the mountains and that they were only visible 
to him because he was called by the Dato. Then the Dato 
told him that he was to tell the 'Toh Puan and his chil- 
dren and the people generally that he intended to stay and 
live with these “ Onmg bunyi, ” and did not mean to return 
again to Kanipong Kapavang, but that if there was any- 
thing that his people required, a muyka was to be offered 
at the mouth of the cave, and he would help them in 
any sickness or any other matter. So Tandil 'Tias re- 
turned to Kampong Kepayang, but after some time the ’Ton 
’PvAN sent him back to the cave with some presents of sweets 
and stri for the Dato ; then Tandil ^Tias found that the Dato 
had moved up into the upper chamber of the cave, but he 
called Tandil ^Tias up the ladder to him, and as it seemed so 
very comfortable Tandil ^Tias asked for and received permis- 
sion to stay, and took a woman of the “ Orang bunyi” for his 
Avif", and he lived very hajipily, but what seemed very curious 
to Tandil ’Tias was that in three weeks^ time his wife presen- 
ted him with a son. Soon after this event, the Dato ordered 
him to go down to Kampoiig Kapayang and take some presents 
to the Tch Puan and his childien ; he went, but before he 
started his wile made him promise to return in eight days ; 
unfortunately he forgot his reckoning, and it was nine days 
before he returned to the cave ; he then found the cave closed 
up and he could not enter, he hailed his wife, but she replied 
that he could not now return as he had broken his promise, 
lie was very melancholy at this, but asked to see his child, and 
he suddenly appeared besides him. He took the child down 
to JiarDpong Kapayang and gave it to his sister-in-law to 
nurse urth her oun baby. But when the child was applied to 
the breast, blocd was given forth instead (T milk jthis made 
the fester rnother ill and weak and a fresh foster mother had 
to be iound. k.everal nurses were successively tried, but 
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always with the same result ; as the child could not be brought 
up at Kampong Kapayang, he took it hack to its real mother^ 
who received it into the cave again. Until lie died about fifty 
years ago Tandil ’Tias could always speak with his wife and 
child and with the Dato although he never saw them again. 
’Toh Abu Kasim, the grandson of 'Ton Ghapar, is said to have 
stayed two nights in the cave and to have seen and spoken 
with the Dato ; this was about thirty years ago before Abu 
Kasim went to Mecca, where he died. 

Tlie son of Tandil ’Tias and the “ Oram buni/1.” was called 
Duali.m ; he became the elephant driver of the Dato, he used 
to drive a very large elephant whose f >otprints measured a 
cubit and a span across ; if this elephant passed through a 
garden he did no harm, but that garden was sure t > be very 
fruitful. Kulub Lembo.vg, when he first went to Rotan Seger, 
one night heard this elephant passing an<l the gambah singing 
as he went, the ne.\t m iming he saw the footprints close to 
his hut; the rice-fields <'f Rot in Seger hive since been noted 
as the most fertile in Kinta. 

Dualim died when the first Europeans came to Kinta, but 
to this day fresh elephant droppings are always to be found 
in the cave. 

A. ir. 


MISCELL.ANEOUS. 

69. Index cf Asiatic Journals. — Mr. J. T. Carletti is com- 
piling an Inde.K of Asiatic Journals, and hopes to havm finished 
his work some time next year. The following are the Journals 
he is indexing : — Jounvtl of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from old series, 1835, and new series, 18ii4; 
Journal oDthe Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
from 1841 ; Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society, from 1858; Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
and Eastern Asia, from 1847 to l‘^59 (all issued) ; Journal oi 
the Straits Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society, f)"®™ 1878 , 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Hoyal Asiatic Society, 
from 1845 ; Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
from 1872; Madras Journal of Literature and Science, tvom 
1834 : Journal of the American Oriental Society, from 18^^ > 
and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ', from 1832. ■ 

Athenaum, 21th October, 1885. 


EXTRACTS. 

70. The Borneo Coal-Fields. — Having recently visited 
some of the coal-fields in the Island of Borneo, it may be in- 
teresting to your readers to know the result. The subject was 
one of special interest to me, and its investigation was one of 
the principal subjects I proposed to myself in my travels in 
the East. Just before leaving Australia, I hail published 
in the Proceedings of th.e Linnean Society of N ew South Wales 
a complete history of the known coal flora of Australia, and a 
review of its geological position. The relation of the Austra- 
lian to the Indian coal flera is well known. It seemed hardly 
possible but that in Borneo, where such extensive coal-forma- 
tions exist, some connecting link would be found between 
Australia and India. 

Ihe subject is very little known. The late Mr. Motley had 
the management of the Labuan mines. His are the only 
writings on the age of the Borneo coal which are known to me. 
What he wrote is quoted by Mr. Wallace in his work on 
“ Australasia.” lie regarded the beds as Tertiary, aud the 
fossils as of species of plants and marine mollusca now living 
on the coast. He speaks of cocoa-nuts and the peculiar winged 
seeds of Lipterocarpus (so common in Borneo) being common 
also in the coal at Labuan. He thought that the beds evi- 
dently originated in the most recent times from masses of 
drift-wood brought down by the rivers and stranded on the 
coast, in the way the traveller sees so often repeated on the 
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Borneo coast at the present day. He also stated that the 
Labuan coal was not, properly speaking, coal, but more like 
drift-wood partially bitumenised. 

Mr. Motley subsequently was killed by the natives at Ban- 
jermassin. It is now six or seven years since the mines at 
Labuan have been worked. I am not sure that he had the 
same impressions about the South Borneo coal as of the , 
Labuan beds, but I think I am not far out in thinking that he 
regarded all Borneo coal-beds as belonging to one immense 
Tertiary formation. 

There are few countries of the world, except, perhaps. 
Eastern Australia, where coal is so extensively developed as 
in Borneo. Thick seams crop out in innumerable places ou 
the coast and on the banks of the rivers. In some of the 
streams of North Borneo I have seen water-worn and rounded 
fragments of coal forming the entire shingle bed of the chan- 
nel. In some places, again, there are outcrops with seams of 
good coal 26 feet thick. The coal-formation is the one pre- 
vailing I’ock of the coast. It forms the principal outcrop 
about Sarawak. At Labuan, also, no other rock can be seen. 
Lining the banks of the Branei Biver, I only saw picturesque 
hills of very old Carboniferous shale. All the grand scenery 
of the entrance to the port of Gaya is made up of escarpment 
of coal-rocks. At Kudat it is the same, and so I might go on 
with a long list of coal-bearing localities. 

Now, in such a large island as Borneo, with such a wondrous 
mountain system, it would be absurd to suppose that all this 
coal belonged to one age. We might as well suppose the same 
of the comparatively small islands of Great Britain, and yet 
what an error that would be. In Eastern Australia and in 
Tasmania, beds of coal of very different age lie close together. 

I have found the same in Borneo. Whether there is Tertiary 
coal or not in the island, I cannot say ; but there is Mesozoic 
coal, and probably Palaeozoic coal, and coals like those of New- 
castle in Australia, whose position hovers between the true 
Palaeozoic and the Trias. To begin with Labuan : the works 
there have been long since abandoned ; the adits are partly 
filled with water, and the shafts have fallen in, so that it is 
next to impossible to explore the mine now. But there is 
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plenty of coal and shale on the surface, and there are excellent 
sections on the sea-cliflFs close by. The formation is a drifted 
sandstone with much false bedding. It contains not a trace 
of lime or any marine organism. Under the microscope the 
siliceous grains are seen to be rounded. I think it is an Eolian 
formation with lines of rounded pebbles of small size. The 
whole deposit is very similar to the Hawkesbury sandstone of 
Australia, which is of Oolitic age. In both formations there 
are roots and carbonised fragments of coniferous wood, in 
which the tissue is still to be traced. The coal on the surface 
is a tndy bitumenised coal, very brittle, and like what we get 
in the same rocks in Australia. The few plant-remains I saw 
were not referable to any known genus; they were like Zygo- 
phyllites, and perhaps these are the plants which have been 
identified as wings of Dipterocarpus, which they remotely 
resemble. 

I saw no marine fossil, and the absence of any lime in the 
beds makes one think that those which were discovered did 
not come from any of the strata which are exposed in section. 
Sir Hugh Low, who resided many years at Labuan, gave me 
some casts of marine fossils taken from the locality. They 
were casts not easily identified, and certainly not like any now 
existing on the coast. The molluscan fauna of the locality is 
that of the usual Indian Oceanic type, with a slight admixture 
of Chinese and Philippine forms. In all recent beach-remains 
in these parts of the world there is a large admixture of urchins, 
corals, &c. The aspect of the matrix was not of this character. 
It was much more like a blue-clay such as we have in Austra- 
lia above the Mesozoic coal. 

On the whole, I am inclined to regard the Labuan beds as 
of Oolitic age, and not Tertiary. Of the value of the coal- 
seams, 1 bad no means of judging. The amount on the surface 
showed that there was plenty to be had. Labuan is a naval 
coaling station. Stores of coal are brought out from England 
at a great expense for the use of Her Majesty’s navy, and if the 
same thing could be got in the island the enormous advantages 
are obvious. I think it should be further tested. 

About fifty miles away to the south-east is the mouth of the 

runei river. Here the rocks are quite of a different character 
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and much older. They are sandstones, shales, and grits, with 
ferruginous joints. The beds are inelined at angles of 25 to 45 
degrees. They are often altered into a kind of ehert. At 
Moarra there is an outcrop of coal-seams 20, 25, and 26 feet 
thick. The coal is of excellent quality, quite hitumenised and 
not brittle. The beds are being worked by private enterprise. 
I saw no fossils, hut the beds and the coal reminded me much 
of the older Australian coals along the Hunter River. The 
mines are of great value. They are rented for a few thousand 
dollars (by two enterprising Scotchmen) from the Sultan of 
Brunei. The same sovereign would part with the place alto- 
gether for little or nothing. Why not have our coaling station 
there? Or what if German)^ France, or Russia should pur- 
chase the same from the independent Sultan of Brunei? 

The Sarawak coal beds I did not visit, but a collection of 
fossils was kindly sent to me by the Hon^ble Francis Max- 
well, the Resident. I recognised at once well-known Aus- 
tralian and Indian forms, such as Ph'iUotheca australis and 
terlebraria. These are entirely characteristic of the New- 
castle deposits in New South Wales. The connection thus 
established between the Carboniferous deposits of India, Bor- 
neo, and Australia is exceedingly interesting. 

I intend to publish in another form all the observations I 
have made on the coal formations of Borneo and their included 
fossils. The main result of all I have seen may be embodied 
in the following conclusions : — 

(1) There are in Borneo immense coal deposits of very 
different ages. 

(2) These formations extend from the Palaeozoic to the 
Middle Mesozoic periods. 

(3) The fossils from some of the beds are specifically iden- 
tical with those of certain well-known forms common to India 
and Australia. 

(4) The Labuan coals are probably of Oolitic age, and not 
connected with any marine formation, but apparently of 
Eolian origin. 

J. E. Tenison-Woods. 


[Nature, 23rd April, 1885.] 
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71. Malayan Antiquities. — Alterthiimer aus dem Ostind- 
i^hen Arcltipel und Angrenzenden GehieUn. Herausg'egebeii Toii 
Dr. A. B. Meykr. (Leipzig, 1884.) — The present sumptuous 
^olume forms the fourth of the series being issued under the 
enlightened management of the Curator of the Dresden Zoo- 
logical and Anthropological Museum. These costly publica- 
tions, which could scarcely be undertaken without the active co- 
operation of the general administration of the royal artistic 
and Scientific collections in the Saxon capital, will, when com- 
pleted, prove a great boon, especially to students of eastern 
antiquities, and of the progress of human culture amongst the 
peoples of Southern Asia. 

This fourth part, so far complete in itself, will be found of 
great value in elucidating the civilising influences both of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism on the races of Further India and 
the iVIalay Archipelago. It comprises nineteen photographic 
plates in folio, four of which are exquisitely coloui’ed, with 
explanatory text and a map devoted almost exclusively to this 
important subject. Thus we have here embodied at once a 
descriptive and illustrated record of the archaeological trea- 
sures in the Dresden Collection, which servo to mark the pro- 
gress of the arts in the Eastern Archipelago and neighbouring 
legions from the earliest historic period, that is, from the first 

contact of those lands with the Indian religious and artistic 
world. ° 


• ^ ^^^‘^"Ssroent is thoroughly systematic and most conve- 
nien tor purposes of reference and comparative study, objects 
m s one, metal, wood, porcelain, and allied materials being 
grouped separately, and dealt with in the order indicated. The 
our s one figures from Java, reproduced on the first two 
p a cs, s low at once the advantage of this arrangement. Here 
we have on Plate I 


side 


genuine Brahmauical Trimurti placed 


4 .** ^ ^ ^ f'dl-breasted female figure of undoubted 

Si-in ^ Plate II an unmistakable Brahmanical 

of twrf tontriEsted with the representation in high relief 

tions M their devout attitude and other indica- 

these two «^i‘Whist origin. Taken collectively, 

breams of illustration of both 

streams of Hindu culture, by which the island of Java was 
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successively flooded. On this point the Curator’s remarks in 
the accompanying text are highly instructive : — 

‘^The Hindu antiquities found in Java are either Brahman- 
istic, Buddhistic, or mixed. Brahmanism repeatedly occurs 
in its Sivaistic phase. Buddhism, pure only in Borohudur and 
Tyandi Mendut ( ‘ Veth,’ Java, ii, 172 ), is found mixed with 
Sivaism, Sivaistic divinities sometimes surrounding images of 
Buddha ( Leemans, ^Borohudur,’ 444), Buddhistic figures 
at others encircling Sivaistic idols ( ^ Yeth,’ ii, 103, 173 ), or 
else assuming monstrous forms, such as often characterise 
Brahmanical deities ( ‘ Yeth,^ ii, 96, and Max Uhle, ‘ Des- 
criptive Catalogue in MS. of the Royal Ethnological Museum ’ 
No. 1464).” 

The greatest monuments of Buddhism appear to be concen- 
trated mainly in the central parts of Java, while those of the 
Brahmanical cult are scattered round them in all directions. 
Extensive Brahmanical settlements had already been formed 
in the island long before the first arrival of the Buddhist 
missionaries, who, according to Dr. DIeyer, made their appear- 
ance probably about the fifth century of the new era. The 
stupendous Buddhist temple of Borobudur, rivalling that of 
Angkor-Yaht in Camboja, is assigned to the eighth or ninth 
century. But no attempt has been made to determine the 
date of the earliest Brahmanical remains in Java or the other 
islands of the Archipelago. They cannot, however, be much 
more recent than the first century of the Christian era, and 
may possibly be some two or three centuries earlier. It is to 
be regretted that this point cannot be determined ivith some 
approach to accuracy, for it has obviously a most important 
bearing on the question of the migrations of the Indonesian 
races, and especially of the diffusion of the Malayo-Polyne- 
sian languages throughout the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
Those writers, who are disposed to regard these as compara- 
tively recent events, should at least bear in mind that there 
are practically no traces of Sanskrit or Prakrit elements either 
in Malagasy, or in any of the Eastern Polynesian dialects. 
Hence, if Malaysia be taken as the point of dispersion west to 
Madagascar, east to the South Sea Islands, the migrations 
must necessarily have taken place at some time before the 
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Spread of Hindu influences throughout the Eastern Archipe- 
lago. 

However, the collection is not confined to Hindu subjects, 
and on Plate VII are figured a large number of iron spear- 
heads, some of which are undoubtedly subsequent to the intro- 
duction of Islam in the thirteenth century. Many of these 
objects, which were found in Jokjokarta (Java), are of sim- 
ple type, much corroded by rust, and no doubt of considerable 
antiquity. But others show distinct traces of damaskeening, 
an art unknown before the arrival of the Arabs, although now 
universally diffused throughout the Archipelago. The process, 
locally known by the name of pamor, consists in manipulating 
steel and iron by means of acids, the designs being inlaid by 
the priests ( Pfyffer, Sketches from Java,^^ p. 32 ). 

Conspicuous among the bronze objects is a magnificent lion's 
head of absolutely unique type and great size ( compass round 
neck 34 cm., diameter 30 cm., weight 100 kilograms ), appa- 
rently from Camboja, although first discovered in Java. This 
superb bronze, whose analysis yielded copper 92 49, tin 5’53, 
lead 1‘40, cobalt and nickel 0'07, iron 0'12, total 99’61, is 
referred by Dr. Meyer to the flourishing period of Cambojan 
art as embodied in the monuments of Angkor Vaht, and 
would accordingly be some 600 or 800 years old. Front and 
side views are here given in half the natural size on two sepa- 
rate plates. From these it is evident that the lion is playing 
the part of a rakshasa or guardian to some Buddhist shrine, 
such as are found sculptured at Borobudur. Another rakshasa 
of a very difierent character is a wooden figure of Garudha 
from the island of Bali, reproduced by the new phototype 
process, which has already rendered such valuable services to 
the arts, and especially to archaeology in Germany. Here 
Garudha is represented as a winged human figure bearing on 
his shoulders probably a Vishnu, of whom the legs alone, sus- 
pended in front, have been preserved. It is described as per- 
haps a Sivaitic representation from some Brahmanical temple 
in Bali, where Vishnuism and Sivaism are said to be inti- 
mately associated. The introduction of the Hindu cult into 
Bah, where it still holds its ground in the midst of Islam, is 
referred to the beginning of the fifteenth century. But the 
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fair state of preservation of this wooden image bespeaks a 
much more recent date. 

On the concluding plates are figured numerous designs of 
bronze drums or gongs from every part of the Archipelago 
and Further India. These instruments, which play so large 
a part in the social economy of the Indonesian and Indo- 
Chinese peoples, are here brought together for the purpose of 
elucidating the obscure and hitherto little studied history of 
their origin and difl^usion throughout South-Eastern Asia. 
Those interested in the subject will find much instructive 
matter embodied in the accompanying text. 

A word of thanks is also due to Dr. Max Uhle, the Curator’s 
able assistant, not only for his general co-operation, but more 
especially for the great care he has bestowed on the map of 
the regions in question. On it are accurately indicated all the 
places in Malaysia where Hindu antiquities have at any 
time been discovered, or where monuments dating from pre- 
Muhammadan times are found. 


A. H. KEANE. 


[Nature, 26th March, 1885.] 

* * 


* 

72. Rock-Pictures in New Guinea. — A few years ago I 
mentioned in a paper in Globus ( Ixiii, 94 ) that Mr. Th. B. 
Leon had reported the existence of pictures on rocks he had 
aeen in the Ogar and Arguni groups of islands ( south part 
of McClure inlet), and that the officer in command of H.N.M.S. 
JBatvia who had be m charged to make further inquiries, had 
not been able to find them. At that time Mr. Leon’s acsount 
had not been published in the regular issue of the Batav. 
Genootschfip. Since then, however, explorations by Mr. van 
Braam Morris, whilst on his voyage in New Guinea in 1883, 
and by some of the officers of H.N.M.S. Samarang, have 
resulted in the discovery of rock-pictures similar to those 
spoken of by Mr. Leon. The papers giving an account of 
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these explorations ( including Mr. Leon’s ) have been pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Tijdschrift I'oor Indische 
Land-, Taal-, en Volkenkunde { xxix^ pp. 582-591 ), and an 
abstract of their contents may be interesting. 

One day Mr. Leon set out from the kampong ( village ) oi 
Argunij situated on the island of that name^ for the purpose 
of fishing. In the beginning, on account of the surf, he 
kept at a great distance, but the third island of the group he 
was able to approach. He perceived the distinct representa- 
tion of a human hand, painted in white, and surrounded with 
red spots, and other drawings in white, which appeared to be 
meant for letters, though traced in characters unknown to him. 
Afterwards, on penetrating between two other islands of the 
group, he saw several hands, all similar to the first and accom- 
panied by similar drawings. He was not able to land ; he 
estimated the height of the place at which they were drawn 
on the rock to be from 75 to 150 feet above sea-level, the 
hands being about three-quarters of the way up, and the other 
figures about 10 feet higher still. The hands were of all sizes, 
representing those of children, of full-grown men, of giants, 
and were in great numbers. He fancied the characters bore 
some resemblance to the written signs in use amongst the 
Orang Kling, the Orang Bugis, and the Orang Mangkasser ; 
they were certainly not Javan or Malagan. He was greatly 
puzzled as to how they could have come there, since the face 
of the rock -was perfectly perpendicular, and without any pro- 
jections or caverns, so far as he could perceive. The only ex- 
planation he can suggest is that they must have been done at 
a time when that part of the rock-surface was nearer to the 
level of the sea, or the outward form of the rock must have 
been changed on that side by losing ledges or projections by 
which the native draughtsmen may have approached the place. 
It will be readily understood that the natives attribute these 
drawings to Kasiiak, the prince of evil spirits, who, in their 
opinion, has his dwelling in one of the small islands, and of 
w oni they are naturally greatly afraid. On another island 
r? discovered a huge stone, which would probably re- 
quire halt a dozen men to lift it, rudely shaped like'a bullock, 
an surrounded with several other stones, evidently arranged 
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on some fixed plan. 

Mr. VAN Braam Morris says : — On September 16, 1883, 1 
came to McClure inlet, and was told by tbe native chiefs that 
the figures I was in search of were to be found on Arguni, or 
the islands to the west of it. I discovered them on a .small 
island a few hundred yards from the mainland. The shores of 
both the island and the mainland rose perpendicularly from 
the water, and in the rocky face of the former, about 5 feet 
above high-water mark, the surf had eaten out an excavation 
from 3 to 5 feet wide, thus leaving a narrow platform, on 
which several small prahits were deposited, some of them being 
3 feet long. Various figures were drawn on the rock above, 
especially hands, both of full-grown people and of children. 
A hand had evidently been sketched in nutliiie from a living 
model placed against the wall, and coloured t > a depth of 6 
inches all around it. The native chiefs who accompanied the 
Resident said that the remains of the Hill-Papuans bad form- 
erly been deposited hero, but we-e now interred with Mahom- 
medun lites ; th<“re were indications, however, that somepra/ivs 
had been recently lodged on the platform. 

Though the most astonishing part of Mr. Leonas report, 
viz., the difficulty of drawing the figures on the rock at a con- 
sider.able height above the sea, is not encountered by Air. van 
Braam Morris’s experience, it is not proved that the latter 
explored exactly the same place as Mr. Leon. But just this 
point (the considerable rising of the islands ) is most plainly 
staled with regard to the Ke Islands by Mt'ssrs. Alliol, aIol, 
VAN SnooTEN, Meijboom, and Deijl, of H.N.M.S. Samaraiir/, 
which at the time of their visit layoff Tuul (5° 37' 30'' S. 
lat. 13.2° 44' E. long, ), island of Litile Ke. These gentlemen 
were invited by Mr. Lanoen, the head of the English settle- 
ment there, to visit with him the north-western part of the 
island; after having steamed for three-quarters of an hour 
they dropped anchor ris-d-rh Kalumit, a village at the base of 
a hill, about 200 metres high. They went to the top to see 
there some idols situated in a small settlement. I pass over 
this part of the narrative, and take it up after they had des- 
cended from the edge of the rock, where they had found a 
burial-place belonging to the kampong, which is on the top. 
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A tolerably well-made flight of ironwood steps allowed the 
visitors to descend easily ; after about half an hour’s walk they 
came to the “ necropolis." 

On the rock near it they discovered representations in red 
of various figures — human hands, with the fingers spread out ; 
imitations of human heads j a fight between men armed with 
Meivanys (=; cutlass), and other figures which they took to 
be representations of the evil spirits, outlines of ships, &c. 
Though the heads were rudely drawn, the hands, which were 
fewer in number, were remarkably well done. The place where 
the drawings are seems to be quite inaccessible to human 
beings. In the rock are also caverns which are rather difficult 
to approach. In one of them two gongs and some pieces of 
bamhoo were found-; at the entry Iragments of broke n glass 
had been spread, probably to prevent visitors from entering. 
It must be mentioned that the rock, from the base to the top, 
was covered witli sea-shells. Attention is repeatedly drawn in 
the report to the circumstance that it seems incomprehensible 
how the pictures could have been drawn on the rock, which 
overhangs. 

o 


The natives connect the rock-pictures with the burial-place 
on the top of the cliff. Near the edge of the steep descent 
stand two houses, which serve as mortuaries, one being close 
to the dwellings of the natiACs, which are surrounded with a 
■stone Avail. These two house.s are built of ironwood ; on the 
roofs there are two pieces of wood, the one in the shape of a 
prow, the other in the shape of a keel. On the latter are two 
figures, a dog and a bird ; a stick bearing a piece of white 
cloth is stuck into the bird’s body. The wralls are 4 and 3 
metres, and in the shorter, which faces the sea, there are two 
doors, through which the coffin is carried ; inside this hut they 
saw two coffins wdth fruits and a bottle of oil which had been 
lelt for the spirits. 

The imtives who called themselves Hindoos, or heathens, a 
name w ic of course has no ethnographical significance, but 
IS y tise to distinguish them from their Mahommedan 

imig 1 ours, sai that when a dead body was placed in the hut 
the spirit was conducted by the bird or the dog on the roof to 

e caverns w lere it is to abide. In token of its arrival the 
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animal draws a figure on the rock. The natives who accom- 
panied the explorers dur?t not set foot within the caves. 

It w^as also said that the bird and the dog were merely sym- 
bols. The soul of the deceased, on leaving the body, flies as 
a bird through the air or runs as a dog over the earth, till it 
reaches the abodes of the spirits — the caverns — unseen by 
living men. Every soul that reaches this haven draws a 
figure on the face of the cliff. In explanation of the contest 
between human beings and evil spirits in the pictures, they 
said that the latter try to prevent the souls from reaching the 
eternal dwellings ; but they cannot hinder tho<e who have led 
good and honest lives, thouirh those who have done wickedly 
are carried off by the evil spirits. 

The officers, judging from the many articles in gold and 
silver which were found in the caverns, concluded that they 
must formerly have been used by pirates as places of refuge 
and for hiding their stores, and that they were then nearer to 
the level of the water. On this view the drawings on the 
rocks would answer a double purpose : they would keep the 
superstitious from approaching the caves, and would also act 
as a landmai’k for the pirates themselves when returning from 
sea, and indicate to them the places where their treasure was 
hidden. 

Without hazarding any opinion upon such incomplete ac- 
counts, I wish to state, merely by way of summary — 

1) That Mr. Leon’s evidence, combined with that of the 
officers of the Sainarang, would seem to indicate that the sur- 
faces of certain islands in McClure inlet and of the Ke group 
have been considerably elevated. 

(2) That the rise has probably taken place at no distant 
date, but how long since cannot be determined until (perhaps) 
after close scientific examination. 

(3) That Mr. Morris’s explanations, taken in conjunc- 
tion w’ith the foregoing, suggest that the elevation is not a 
general one, but, though observed at distant points, is limited 
to certain islands of ditterent groups, or even to particular 
sides of them. 

EMIL METZGER. 

[ Nature, 9th April, 1885.] 
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73. Astronomy. — With regard to the new star in An- 
dromeda, Dr. SoPHUS Tromholt relates the following curious 
story in a Norwegian Journal ; — “ In the Hungarian perio- 
dical, Losoncezi Phonix for 1851 is a story by Maurus Jokai, 
the celebrated author, in which he refers to this star. Jokai 
makes an old Malay relate that the evil spirit, Asrafil, revealed 
to King Saul and his sons the star in the nebula; and 
predicted that those who could not see it should die in the 
impending battle. The Malay also reveals the star to his 
listeners, and describes its position so accurately thatthere 
cannot be any doubt of the Andromeda nebula being the one 
referred to, although it is not named.'’ The story accord- 
ing to Jokai rests on a biblical or Jewish legend. On the 
writer of these lines asking one of the greatest living autho- 
rities on biblical research whether the Bible contains any 
reference to the point, he was informed that there is absolutely 
no such reference in that book and that it is hardly possible 

the nebula is mentioned in any Jewish legend I intended 

to enquire of Jokai whether his story is founded on any tradi- 
tion or only an outcome of the author’s imagination, but even 
should the latter be the case the story is a very curious one.” 

[Nature, 15th Oct. 1885.] 
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